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COMMON HINDUSTANI. 

V iiat is common Hindustani*? OnV would suppose fc}ie an- 
rw.'t to this question to be the simple one, namely, the language 
commonly spoken in Hindustan. This commons©|||© view of 
the matter, however, does not appear to have cujba||^Ped itself 
to the powers that be in Calcutta. The Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal insisted on common Hindustani being recognised in 
the examinations of the Calcutta University, while the conscript 
fathers of the Syndicate of the University indignantly declined 
to have anything to do with it. To onr lay understanding the 
two august parties seem to have been trying to # draw a distinction 
without a difference, and to have been fighting over a shadow. 

Sir George Campbell^ who has raided familiarly Arith the , 
people of the North-West, of Oijdh, th£ Central Provinces, 
and of Behar, naturally enougH considered that a language 
spoken by so many millions of people, is worthy the consider^ ' 
tion of the great examining body of Northern India. Hi, 
Honor, however, did not either renumber that this very 
language is one of the native languages under/graduates are 
allowed* to take Ip for their second language j or considered' 
that ydting men should be examined in. the oefloqui&l language / 
of the dbuntry. But JJiis litter Supposition i§ extremel^’ifS^ro- * 
bable. It is not likely that a canny Sebtdhfnan, like Sir George, 'j 
should have been guilty of recommending the adoption of the - 
colloquial language of Northern and Central India, with it^ 
numerous provincialisms, in the examinations of the Udiversityj 
ai 
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The Syndicate, onfthc other hand, instead of pointing out that 
common Hindustani* o# Hindi , is Recognised in the examinations 
of the University*,* took up the false position of pitting it against 
f Urdu, which is not the language of any nation or tribQ or 
pqrtion of a tribe in India, except perhaps of English officials 
*and of their very particular native friends imd admirers. Our 
rulers will no doubt prick up their^’ears at the enunciation ofj 
^guch a strange doctrine; but wedded thbugh they are to the 
belief thjft Urdu is extensively spoken in India, a little con¬ 
sideration, and a slight exercise of that important function 
of thp brain—Common.Sense—Cannot fail to convince them ‘that 
. they have been the helpless victims of a delusion. 

Of the several languages derived from the Sanskrit, none 
exercises so general and wide-spread an influence over India 
the Hindi, or Sir George’s Common Hindustani. Bengali is 
spoken in Bengal proper, Uria in a narrow strip of country in 
the north-western end of the Bay of Bengal and for a short 
distance along the courso of the Mahanadi: Mahrathi in 
Maharashtra and the Berars, and Gujarati in Gujarat. In the 
rest of India north of the ( Satpura range, and in the eastern 
districts* of the Central Provinces, nothing but undiluted 
Hindi hT spoken. In allJBehar, in the sNortli Western Provinces 
and® Oudh, in the Shugor ajid Nerbudda territories, in Bundle^ 
kund, Malwa, Central‘India*and Rajputana, Hindi and Hindi 
alone is the language of {he people. These countries differ 
widely in their natural characteristics. The alluvial plain of 


Hnterbide and Behar i% as distinct from the arid wastes of Raj- 
pniaha as the latter are # from thy fertile plateau of Central India. 

different races inhabiting these vast Gantries differ in 
mannetrs, habits, ahd. customs, as well as in their physical Aspects 
and ffifNd character, but they* all \peaj& a common language. 
The •Punjabi, though’ fco&sidered a separate language scarcely 
j^l^ryos ihhi title. ^It iaHin^i plus the inimitable twang, and 
peculiar to the province. There^ is hardly that 
it and the Hindi as there is between tho 
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language of “Jam Q’Shanter’s Mare” t)nd “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

In these vast countries peopled by so many different nations 
and tribes, Hindi is not only the spoken language of the people, 
but it is also the language in which all commercial transactions 
are recorded. The 'area of the country considered, it is not to 
be wondered at that there should be provincialisms, but English¬ 
men who understand ihe language and have conversed familiarly 
with the people must acknowledge, that there is not half the 
difference between tbe dialects of Brij and of the Haipore and 
Belasporc districts of the’Central Provinces as there is between 
the dialects of Yorkshire and Cornwall. 

If there is any language, therefore, in India which deserves 
to be called common, it is the Hindi.' It is spoken throughout 
all northern India, and is easily understood by the people,,of 
Bengal and of the Bombay Presidency, the languages of which 
are very little different from it. And it is this language which 
the British Government has dono and is still doing its best to 
smother and stifle. It is a curious fact that, while im eastern, 
western and southern India, the languages spoken by the people 
of those countries have been adopted as the languages of 
their courts, in Hindustan' proper alone, a language a£ foreign 
to the people as English almost^ has been forced upon them* 
Had political considerations made* the step desirable*; one would 
have nothing to say. Itussia is * forcing her language on the 
people of Poland with the avowed object of stamping out all 3 
longings for a future national eaistengo. No one in his senses 
however will accuse the British Government of such intentional 

a. # | § • 

Vandaiism ; wbjrthcn attempt to # kill the very inner life of a 
natioif? • »• 

THb Urdu, wliicjj has4een adopted by British t!j$Vern- 
meut in Northern India, is not tl5e*Hnguage of the people. 
Had the empire of tbo Great Mbgnl lasted another century 
or two, it might have become so, but the baneful 1 influence of 
English officialism has made that practicable. Tfio Mog*ul 
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emperors though Ibriginally strangers and Qpnqucrors, soon 
merged into the people and became identified with their lan¬ 
guage and interests. The camp or Urdu language, the forma- 
^tion of which they encouraged, was very different from modern 
U*du as patronized by Englishmen and the hangers-on on' 
^English courts. Their object was to ftiake the Hindi the 
basis of a language for all Indi&* with Persian and Arabic 
contributing to its structure, precisely in the same way as Greek 
and Lathi havh been taxed for the formation of English. 
This is abundantly proved from the writings of the early Urdu 
poetg, all Muhammadans, who made very sparing use of Arabic 
and Persian words in their poems. Since the dissolution of 
the Mogul empire, the Hindi and Urdu have gone on diverging 
and pursuing the course of the two sides of a parabola. 

# Strangers to India, and people unacquainted with the coun¬ 
try, think that Urdu is very extensively spoken; but the contrary 
is the fact. The utmost that can bo said in its favor is, that it is 
the language of the Courts, and is understood by the Amla, for 
whoso special benefit it seems to be kept up. To the people 
for whom the Courts exist,.the Urdu is as much an unknown 
tongue English. The Kyaths of JSbrthcm India, who form 
the hulk of Government employees, speak the language, and 
in.lurge towns like Delhi, Agra and Lucknow, the better classes 
of Muhammadans speak it also ; but the people whether Hindus 
or Muhammadans arc perfectfy innocent of it. As written and 
• spoken now it is Persian with the unavoidable Hindi termina¬ 
tions ; only it is^ ba4 Pewian, and worse Hindi. And 
every #day *the matter is becoming worso^and worse. A native 
Writer nowadays docs nqt consider bis Vrdu sufficiently 
elegant or learned, if* ho uses any but the choicest Persian 
epit*!?: Of all tfye provinces’in India o®e would suppose the 
Urdu to be most prevalent in the Punjab. It has been subject 
to Muliamftiadan influence tjie longest, and more than half the 
people belong to the Muhammadan religion, yet Urdu is less 
apokeu £nd understood^ in the Punjab than] at Benarosor 
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•Allahabad. The higher classes seldom us^ it, the middle and 
lower classes never. Even the pure Punjabi Amla speak 
nothing but Punjabi, though they write the horrid jargon 
known as Urdu. 

Why is this farce of a language kept up ? , English officers 
who speak nothing* but Urdu, and from whom Urdu 5tas 
received its greatest impetp|, no doubt consider its continuance 
a matter of person^ interest, but Government by lending 
itself to it is guilty of the double crime of ignoring the lan¬ 
guage of the people, and of forcing on them another which 
subjects them to unnecessary ^trouble and expense, besides 
making them the victims of unscrupulous law touters. 

Efforts have of late been made by an influential scotion of 

the Hindu community to persuade Government to adopt Hindi 

as the language of the Courts, but no success has attended tl^em. 

Wo do not know •fthat objection Government has to this most 

just request, but we have heard it stated that Hindi is unsuited 

for the transaction of official business on account of its shape 

and size, and also on account of its want of elasticity. The 

first objection applies equally well against Bengali, Mahrathi 

and Gujarati. But no complaint has ever been made against 

these languages. Urd* character used in official* business 

certainly takes less space and time to write than Hindi.* But 

is it worth porpetuating ? Is It readable ? Three-fourths • oi 

the officers who administer justice in northern India cannot 

read it, and the very men who write the Sheri sta cannot often 

read it. The writing is simply infernal and altogether nnsuited 

to transaction of public business. The ifindi on the* other 

• 1 • 

hand i§ clear andfdistmet. It is used, we believe, in the Raipore 
and Pelaspore districts of the Central "Provinces, and if suited 
for tlmt part of Indyj, why is it unsuited to,the North-Wast ? 

The second objection is as frivol6uk *as the first. It is true 
that the Jlindi has not made the same progress that its 'sister 
Prakit languages have, but that is owing to th^coid shoulder 
given to it by Government; but no jone will venture to say 
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that a language sofdosely allied to the Sanskrit a§ the Hindi is; 
can possibly be deficient in elasticity. Let it have fair play, and 
it will distance its rival in a few years. But Government does 
^not seem to see the justice of such a measure. Not only are public 
offices closed to the Hindi-speaking and writing people of the 
country, but the insidious policy followed by the educational 
department is fast stamping out ttnj language from the country. 
The department seems to have ail insai\p craving for Urdu. 
^One of tho Inspectors in the North West, a native gentleman of 
education and ability, has been writing a number of books in 
Persian Urdu in the IliAdi character*and getting them intro¬ 
duced into the Hindi schools of the province. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a surer method of smothering a nation’s 
mother tongue. Perhaps the good Inspector thinks the Hindi 
language not worth preserving. But why go insidiously about 
it? Let Government issue an edict prohibiting the use of tlio 
Hindi language in all schools belonging to it or receiving aid 
from it. Why kill the Hindi language, inch by inch by intro¬ 
ducing a b<*>k like the Timir-Nashak (the destroyer of darkness) 
into schools ? If a hook like this destroys any thing at all, it is 
the little spark of vitality still left in the Hindi language. We 
once saw the bejok* in the hands of a class of urchins, and could 
not help pitying the popr creatures. ►Such jaw-breaking Persian 
words! The-poor fellows lia<I as clear an idea of what they were 
reading as the writer himself of the language of tho Asliahtees 
probably. * 

Next to Government^ officials, the men who have dono tho 
greatest injufy to *the Hindi language are the Missionaries. 
As a class they* have completely ignored tho^languagc. They 
write in high-flewfa Undu, they preach in Urdu, anct their 
convtglg, mostly orphans of tho lower classes, are flight 
Urdu of the true Johnsonese type. It is time they should turn 
over *a ne\n leaf. It is needless to assure them that they will 
address willing and attentive ears, if they write and speak a 
language ilic people readily understand. 
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It is to be Roped things will mervfL It is never too late to 
do that. Enlightened statesmen, like Sir George Campbell who 
understands the people and their requirements, and Lovi 
Northbrook, who is unconnected with Indian officialdom, can 
not but take up tl^p cnatter when properly put beforo thc?», 
and not only withdraw the official pressure hitherto brought to 
bear against common Hindustani, but offer every inducement for 
its improvement.* • 


THE BUTTERFLY. 

(From the French of Xavier De Maistre). 

Thou dweller of the ctherial plain, 

Beloved and brilliant butterfly I 
How in tliis dungeon where I sigh, 

► Could’st thou admittance gain ? 

Scarce ever on these frightful walls, 

Across the bars, one ray of light 
Steals to dispel the lon$ long Right 

That in its checrlessness appals. 

2 . 

, Hast thou from Nature, wise and great, 

Received a heart to friendship prone ? 

By pity hither art thou drawn 

To share the sorrows of my fate*? 

Thy very presence charms my pain, 

• No longer bleeds the ifound thatJbled, 

The hope extinct, o£ all but dead, 

# Is brought by thee to life agajn* . • 

3 . 


Sweet ornament on Nature’s sheen ! 
Recall hor loveliness to me, 
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And speak,"ph speak of liberty, 

Of waters, flowers, and foliage green ; 

Speak of the torrent’s dreadful whir. 

Of Lakes profound, of cooling shades, 
And of the murmur in the glades, 
When winds the dripping foliage stir. 

m 

) 

4. 

Hast thou beheld the roses blow ? 

Hast thou amongst them loyers met ? 
Of spring the tidings let me get. 

And give me news of morns-a-glow. 

Tell me if, in the forest gloom. 

Thou heard’st thy friend the nightingale 
Repeat her joyous notes, or waij. 

To flowers that listen as they bloom. 

5 . 

Atong these sombre hamid halls 

For forest flowers thou searcli’st in vain 
# Hero captives register their pain, 

And trace tliei^; sorrows on the walls ; 

A living grave, deep, under ground, 
'Unvisited by breeze or ray ; 

Here chains assert their ruthless sway, 
And groaniiigs are the only sound. 

6 . 

Gay darling of"tlie meadows—go' 

My prisonno" place for thee i 
Short-lived but freest of the free, 

Enjoy .the ‘blessings as they flow, ** 

Oijt of this place of endless sighs, 

# Where 4ife is one long torment still! 
t And then, no chains may bind thy will, 
No walls enclose thee but the skies. 
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7 . 

« 

l’orcliance some day while flattering glad 
In some sequestered lone retreat, 

Thou shalt two playful children meet, 
Beside a mother pale and sad; 

Ah then! Console that mother meek, 

And tell her alfj yes all 1 feel,— 

ButTiow should’st thou my heart reveal, , 
Alas ! I know thou canst not speak !, 


Display thy riclily gilded wings 

At least before the children’s eyes. 

And in their pastimes them surprise, 

Wheeling abound in glittering rings. * 

Soon shall they follow thee in chase, 

With shouts— a ’Tis here—’tis there—’tis gone F’ 
From flower to flower allure them on, 

Until thou lead'st them to this placo. 

9 . 

Their mother then will surely come. 

Their sad companion while tKey play, • 

Attract them with thy •movements gay, 

And cheer them all the way from Ijpme. 

Ah me! What hopes unconscious start I 

They come—they come—afray nay feass ! 

Who knaw r s but childhood’s* tender tears, 

•May melt/thc goaler’s iron heart? 

IQ. 

Yes—to tho faithful, faithful bride, 

The tender husband shall be given 
The bars asunder shall bo riven. 

The brazen gates stand open wide. 

32 
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But ah gfeat Lord! What do I say ? , 
Tliis clankihg chain dispels my dream, 
Tko butterfly—was but a gleam, 
Behold,—it flutters far away! 


Note. This piece had been translated into Russian—then re¬ 
translated into French terse by one of the British Secretaries to 
the Russian Embassy who did not v £now its origin. “ The Fall 
*of the Leaves ” by Millcvoye had a similar destiny. 


St. Leonardo on Sea, 
August 1873. 



• G. C. Dutt. 


THE APPROACHING FAMINE. 

By Arcydae. 

The Government of India as well as the Government of 
Bengal deserve and must necessarily receive credit for the 
humano activity which characterizes their attempts to break 
the force *of the impending calamity. Thanks to tbo active 
re rime of Sir George Campbell the calamity was seen when 
It first appeared far distant on the horizon, and ever since then, 
no pains have* been spared that may conduce to lessen its 
terrible effect. The Government of India too has fully sympa¬ 
thized with the operations of, the Bengal Government, ajid in 
a resolution, memorable for the humanity and the sympathy for 
"the people it breathes in evory line, records the relief operations 
it purposes to undertake in case the worst comes to the worst. 
As erety one of our readers, we expect, has seen this memorable 
resolution we heed not repeat its contends in this particle. 
They are, briefly, *tha£ the natural operations of trade shall 
not 4>e interfered ewith at present, nor the exportation' of rice 
from this couhtry stopped;—that Government shall import 
grain fromMistant countries and store it in public granaries, 
that public *works shall be undertaken on an extensive scale 
in every part of the country, so that all who would otherwise 
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Starve might find employment under Government;—and lastly 
that these employees shall be paid not in money but in grain 
out of the public granaries. 

We have said that Government deserves thanks for its deep 
* sympathy for the people and for its generous attempts to avert 
the impending calamity. We shall be excused if we venture 
to add that this sympathy^ and theso attempts will, we fear, 
utterly fail to ^ bring about the wished-for results. We 
fear that Government has taken an incorrect or inadequate* 
view of the calamity before us,—and that its-endeavours there¬ 
fore, made with the best of intentions, will fail. Government 
is busy with building up feeble breakwaters. But when we 
are threatened with a terrible inundation, dykes and not 
breakwaters will answer the purpose. 

It is agreed on all hands that the late autumn harvest ^vas 
somewhat less than*the average. It is agreed too that the winter 
harvest which is being reaped even now is less than half of the 
average of other years. Lastly, it is certain beyond a doubt 
that the spring harvest will also fail miserably on .account of 
the want of rains. Those who still entertain any doubt on 
this last subject need only look at the parched aspect of the 

fields. The total of the harvests of the year l£73-7^, will at 

• * 

the most favourable estimate scarcely amount to 2-3 of the 
total harvest of other years. It is necessary to realize those 
facts “in order to be fully convinced -of the terrible fact that 
there will be actually a want of food for millions of peoplo fo» 
a few months preceding the next autunpi harvest cf September 
1874. Where is the measure, we ask, to feecl millions of people 
for the two and tliree'months before September#1874, when the 
distress will be most terrible ? Echo answ^Ts, w'here ? It will 
be ai^wered that Government is hoarding grain precisely for 
this contingency. It will be answered'that these are stocks of 
grain all over the country, the savings of the harvests of. past 
years, which will be opened to the impoverished millions at the 
time of need. To be sure Government is even now, hoarding 
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grain to provide foe the people. But the quantity so hoarded 
will be totally inadequate for the purpose. Out of the seventy 
millions of the people of Bengal probably half will suffer the 
acutest distress,—probably ten millions or more will die of star¬ 
vation. How many shiploads of grain will suffice to feed theso 
Millions of people for months to come ? Wc wish any one could 
assure us that the operations of government are in any way 
commensurate with this awful requisition,. 

It is fohdly .hoped that there are hoards of grain all over 
the country. Twiffo was that fond hope entertained, viz in 1770 
and 180(5, and twice was it found to be delusive. Twice was it 
discovered, but when too late, that such supplies had best been 
left out of the calculation. That there is grain all over the 
country is certain, but the quantity so stored up by tho maha - 
jam has never been and can never be approximately estimated 
by Government : and we have serious doubts whether tho 
quantity is anything like what would be adequate for tho purpose. 
Even if it be so, the grain is in the hands of mahajans whoso 
hearts are dike tho nether millstone, and who would sooner see 
hundreds perish before them than diminish by a pice tho rate of 
their profit. Tho stored grain will be sold no doubt, but it will 
be sold *at famine prjee, and that «ncans tho starvation of 
millions who cannot buy grain at that price. Whether then 
it* be that the granaries of the \iahajans do not contain a stock 
of rice by any means adequate for tho purpose, or whether it bo 
•that their hardness of heart will enable them to form a combi¬ 
nation among themselves at the time of tho acutest distress, and 
keep up the famine price of grain,—certain it is that any hopo 
founded on tbeif stores of gr t ainhas always been and will always 
bo found to be delusive. And after the experience 6f 1770 
and 8(16 it ill becomes us ohee more to cherish such Hopes. 
Where then, we ask again, is the measure to feed millions of 
j>eojtio for months together ? What will relief works and public 
works avail ivhen there will be an actual want of food among 
millions ?* How far evqn will that charity and sympathy, for 
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ivhich Bengal is remarkable, tend to alleviate ®r avert a calamity 
arising from sheer want of food? We confess we find no 
satisfactory reply to these queries. 

It will perhaps be retorted by some, what could Government 
•do more than it has done ? How could Government save twenty 
or thirty millions of pdoplc from the effects of a terrible faming? 
W o answer, it is now almost £po late for taking any effectual 
remedy, but if Government had, from the first moment that it 
perceived the calamity of the approaching crisis,^ takoo. prompt 
measures, the calamity could have in a great measure hecn 
averted. We shall briefly ^nake mention of the measures which 
might have been taken-. 

1. Stopping of exportation of rice. 

2. Encouraging merchants of other countries to import 
grain by hopes of high profit. 

3. Fixing a maximum price of rice—Say 3 Its. the maund 
of the coarsest kind. 

These measures we arc aware would disturb a nest of 
hornets. There are those, mostly merchants and traders, who 
would resent the stoppage of the exportation of rice. Thero 
aro those, grain dealers mostly, who would object to a maxi¬ 
mum price being fixed ; and lastly, there aro ignorant talkers 
about political economy who would resqnt any act tending to 
divert trade from its proper and legitimate channel* Wo shall 
answef their arguments one by one,* and if wc succeed in 
establishing beyond doubt that by these measures,—damaging » 
as they certainly would be to particular individuals or classes 
of people,—the terrible calamity which threatens \he seventy 
millions of people of Bon gal could have been averted, we think, 
we shall have fairly made out our ease. 

Firgt, then, with Regard to stopping the exportation of rice. 
The first objection that offers itself tt» this measure will bo 
found in tbe certain injury, perhaps ruin, it wiJJJ cans® to 
several merchants who deal principally in the exportation of 
rice. This objection however we shall dismiss with t|^e single 
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remark, that the Jives of millions of human beings ought to be 
an object of greater regard than the pecuniary prospects of a 
few tens or even hundreds. 

We are sometimes assured that the allowing of exportation 
of rice, say for instance to Europe, would by causing a high 
rise of prices, facilitate importation of riCefrom rice-producing 
countries like Burma, by the natugo^ operations of trade. This 
large importation of rice from Burma, we. are further told, would 

* slowly create scarcity in Burma, and thus the approaching 
famine would spread over a wider area, and, ergo , diminish in 
intensity. Those who argue in this way scarcely know what 
they say. Divested of the pompous language of political 
economy in which it is clothed, the statement is in reality 
nothing more or less than saying that, in a year in which the 
anym crop has miserably failed, relief would be found by 
sending out of the country a portion of what little has been 
obtained 1 But to argue more closely, let us suppose that, 
by the natural operations of trade, the quantity of rice 
which is exported from Bengal to Europe, is imported from 
Burma to Bengal. Thus Bengal is just in the same position as 
if it had not exported rice at all, and Burma finds her annual 
food lessened by a lar^e quantity which is exported to Bengal. 
Bengal is no better than before, Burma is worse. The policy 
therefore above indicated causes scarcity and distress in Burma 
but relieves not Bengal*, for what Bengal received from Burma 

• she has already sent away to Europe. A more short-sighted 
reason could scarcely be advanced in favor of allowing expor¬ 
ta tion^ and we almogt repent we have taken the pains to refute 

iL * .. * . . 

Lastly, it is said that to stop the exportation of rice would 

notjbe productive^ of any good worth speaking abou|. It is 
argued that the whole* quantity of rice exported from Bengal 
evety year would scarcely feed the entire population of Bengal 
for oyer 15 days. We answer Government cannot and need not 
undertake to feed the entiro population of Bengal. Govern- 
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inent need only Jielp the 20 or 30 millions *of people who will 
feel the acutest distress. Bengal experts year after year over 
half a million tons of rice. Half a million tons of rice would 
feed 20 millions of the poorest people of Bengal during the two 
•months of the acutest distress. Viewing the matter from tljis 
point, will any one -be so foolhardy as to say that stopping the 
exportation of rice would, he productive ~of no appreciable 
good? The lives, of 20 millions of human beings might bo 
saved. 

We now come to the second measure tbht we have pro¬ 
posed, viz, encouraging merchants of other countries to import 
grain into Bengal. We have heard that certain English mer¬ 
chants undertook to reload their ships and bring back a hundred 
thousand tons of rice to Bengal. Wo are afraid the Indian 
Government with its blundering ideas about free trade has *e- 
fused the oifer. If *suck offers had been accepted, if merchants 
of England and America had been encouraged to bring rice to 
Bengal, we have no doubt that four or five hundred thousand 
tons of rice would have by this time been safely deposited in 
the Government granaries of Bengal Half a million tons of 
rice might have been saved by stopping exportation, and 
another half a million tows of rice mighf have been procured 
by free importation ; and with a ljiillion* tons of.rieo in* its 
granaries the Government of Bqpgal might have met the 
scarcity calmly and composedly, and might have mocked at the 
combination of the makajans to keep up prices. This brings us 
to the third measure we have pfoposed, namely, the fixing a 
maximum price of rice. # * 

For the legislature to interfere and fix the markbt price of any 
commodity is often exceedingly impolitic, and Ih times of scarcity 
may heighten the danger. Let ns suppose for instance that while 
exportation has not yet been stopped, Government passes a rule 
that no one should sell rice (of the coarsest sort) over 1 Be. *the 
m&und. The consequences will be disastrous in the extreme. 
This low price of rice would in the first place # indued foreign 
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merchants to buy rice in Bengal, sold at such , a low price, and * 
to export it to other countries with tho hop© ot high profit, In 
the second place, growers of rice in other countries, e. g. 
Burma, will declino to send rice to Bengal, for 1 Re. tho 
m^und will not give them adequate profit to induco them to 
undertake tho entorprize. Thus the fixing of a low market 
prico of rico will have a two-fold* .disastrous effect, viz, it will 
facilitate exportation, and stop all importation. Tho scanty 
amount of rice that is in Bengal will thus be more and more 
reduced in quantity the lowor the market price of rice is’fixed. 
And thus the policy inaugurated with the best of intentions 
will produce the most lamentable effects. It may bo laid down as 
a rule that so long as tho legitimate channels of trade aro not 
interfered with, a country with the prospect of ^scarcity impend¬ 
ing before it cannot do better than to have its market price of 
grain fixed at a high rate. 

Lot us take another instance. Let us suppose that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal stops exportation, and at the same time fixes a 
lew price at which rice must be sold. In this case too the con¬ 
sequences will be cajamitoqs. For, though tho low price of rico 
cannot in this instance facilitate exportation, yet it is certain to 
lead to careless and prodigal consumption of rice among the 
people of Bengal. Tho salqtary check on prodigal consumption, 
which the high price of rice now prevailing exercises at present 
on the people, will theA bo removed at once, and the people will 
* conduct themselves as if thoro was no calamity impending,—-no 
difficulty to tide over? But tho total quantity of grain in tho 
counter is, even as it is, scarcely sufficient to feed tho people till 
tho next autiflnn harvest in the poorest manner. It stands to 

reason therefore tlfat, oh account of the prodigal consumption,_ 

certain to be brought about by the price cf grain being ^forcibly 
put down,—the whole* quantity of rice in the country will bo 
exhhusted'before the next autumn harvest, and then sheer] want 

of rice will*stare rudely in tho face of tho seventy millions 
of Bengal. 
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We have thus shewn that it is often a •dangerous step for 
Government to fix a low market price of rice, and history 
records several instances of unenlightened governments bring¬ 
ing ruin on the people by such mistaken acts of leniency in 
• tiihes of scarcity. But under the circumstances above narrated 
it is feasible to fix ja«n$aximnm price of rice. With the stor&s 
of grain, such as they are A scattered all over the country and 
possessed by mahajaqs , with the autumn, winter and spring 
harvests of 1873-74, such as they are, safely^ gathered in,—* 
and with an additional quantity of a millior* tons of rice kept 
in Government granarieS alon^the shores of the Ganges, the 
Government of India could be certain beyond a doubt that 
there would not be any actual want of food. Who will say 
that wc have the same certainty now? What would not wo give 
for such a comfortable assurance? With such certainty 
Government might fix the maximum price of rice at 3 Rs. the 
maund (of the coarest kind.) Thai is a high price,—being 
more lhan double the ordinary price,—and such a maximum 
fixed by law during the approaching nine months would on the 
ono hand preclude the possibility of^ any waste or prodigal con¬ 
sumption taking place,—and, on the other hand, would^ prevent 
the mahajans from raising the price any higher,*—and* a famine 
then would be out of the question. If all the stores in the cotmtry 
were exhausted, Government lflul only to open its well-filled 
granaries, and a million tons of rice wtmld support the forty 
millions poor people of Bengal during the two months of th^ 
intensest scarcity. • . 

These measures however Government* lias not adopted. 
Effective relief has Seen strangled by red tape, and we are 
busy with the minor details of public works a*id relief operations. 
We sincerely hope and wish we may bo mistaken as t^ the 
magnitude of the danger which is threatening us j we sincerely 
hope that the magnitude may be less than we apprehend it to be, 
and that such a small calamity (compartiVelv speaking) may 
be tided over by the small measures which Government have 

33 
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taken. But should we be right in our conjecture,—should the 
calamity really prove to be as terrific as we have described it 
to be, then the Government of India and the Government of 
Bengal will have to lament when too late the policy of having 
frittered away their time in determining the minor details of ■ 
relaef measures, rather than inauguratingreally effective means 
to avert the calamity. r 

We shall conclude our article with a, word about the asper- 
*sions we fmd daily thrown out against Political Economy and 
its votaries. Political Economy has indeed much to answer for. 
There is scarcely another scienco whicn is so little understood 
or so much talked of; consequently there is scarcely another 
science whose name has been borrowed to sanctify more serious 
blunders. In the present instance we find even the Government 
of, India truckling to ordinary prejudices. Wherefore has 
exportation not been stopped? We shall be told free trade is 
sanctioned and upheld by political economy;—wo answer, No. 
Not when the prospect of 10 millions of the people of Bengal 
being staryed to death is staring rudely at our face. To check 
free trade violently at such a moment no more sins against 
the laws of Political Economy than the motion of a stone 
violently' sent, upwards sins against* the laws of gravitation. 
And*yet we find thosa who would not stop exportation, justifying 
their conduct by the so-called principles of Political Economy ; 
and we find those who would stop exportation abusing the 
•principles of the sauie science. The noble science of Political 
Economy requires no 4 vindication at our humble hands;—and 
therefore we* shall' briefly say to the one class of arguers as 
well as to tho other-^-Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring. 



TOE DEEAM OF ATHALIE. 

t 

(From the French of Racine) 

• 

[AthAlie or Athalia, worthy daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
having massacred ajl the children of Ahazia her son, excepting 
one named Joash who was hid in the temple, usurped the regal 
power. A dream troubles’* ter usurpation. *She relates it to 
her chief minister and to Abner, general of her troops.] 

A dream 1 A dream I Why should a dream me scare ? 
Two unsubstantial figures in jhe air— 

They follow me, they haunt mo everywhere ! 

The first appeared to me at dead of night, 

In royal robes and all in queenly plight, 

A settled majesty of proud disdain 

Upon her marble features writtcn’plain: 

il Daughter !*’ she said, “ who from these breasts did draw 

The drink of life when my least word was law.” 

u Daughter 1” sho said, “ who on this neck hast hung, 

Hath then that God his glamour o’er thee flung 
Whom to oppose great Baal I did adoro 
In days of power that shall return n*> more, 

Whom to resist hath been my beings aim ? 

I pity thee that thine is not the same, 

But like a craven culprit thou dost bov^ 

Thy neck to yoke that it should never know.” 

Then as to embrace her I did try, * , , 

Naught but dead fragments could Inhere espy 

Of abones and flesh and garments dyed injblood, 

• • 

Limb torn from limb and nothing that was good, 

While gathering curs with hungry front "teeth tore 
The relics which a queen and mother wore I * 

From out the fragments rose a beauteous form 
As if to quell a louring burst of storm, * 
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A little figure dad in glittering white, , 

An angel in an amber sea qf light, 

But strange to tell, close to if, on the air 
Glanced over and anon a dagger bare. 

He with firm grasp the dagger then did take 
And still pursues me if I sleep or wake !* * 

Once, in my fright (which I canid never scan) 

I to my mother’s god for succour ran r , 

But Bifalim heard not, answered not my prayer, 

And all my cries were lost in empty air ; 

Then to the Jewish Temple I did hie, 

Where will not grief and fear mako woman fly ? 

1 thought of offerings to appease the .wrath 
Of the Jew’s (rod, yes, on my onward path 
,The people all made way, the sacrifice 
Stopped for a time, but with affrighted eyes 
I saw the very child I shunned, standing 
By the high Priest, with an air commanding. 

The very form and face and lips and hair ; 

It was reality , no^ vision there, 

Upon his young brow glanced a coronet, 

He wAb a king, and yet no king as yet, 

The people clapped} the trumpets blew right soon, 

I trembled, reeled, and fell down in a swoon 1 

a 

H. C. Dutt. 

• EXTRACT FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 

. By J. C. Dutt. 

• { 

In the course of a recent tour through the X. W. Provinces, 
wo collected some traditions which, though widely known in 
those* places, we havo not seen ever brought into public notice, 
and which, if they can be proved to be true, will be of some 
antiquarian interest. 
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Monghyr. —Tins place is considered to hare been one of the 
possessions of Kama the king of Anga. The oxact situation 
of Anga is, we beliove, an object of dispute among anti¬ 
quarians, and if Monghyr can be proved to have been one of 
the cities within that aqcient province, we have some clue to the, 
position of Anga. *'Besides the widely prevalent tradition 
pointing out Monghyr to have been the capital of Kama, we 

have witfhin the fort a building called Kama Chura which 

° • * 

is believed to have been the palace of Kama. * The building 
looks quite modern, owing # to the changes it* has received in 
later times. Again, in one of the hills hard by, it is believed 
that the great Itishi Risha Sringa dwelt. This Rishi, it will 
appear from Ramayana, Book I., married the daughter of the 
then king of Anga, and performed his devotions there. So that 
it is not unlikely that tho country round Monghyr was tffe 
ancient province of Anga, and Monghyr, if not the capital, was 
at least # ono of the principal towns in it. 

Tho gateways and arches in the fort arc of Muhammadan 
style and construction, but several pieces of stone may be seen 
bearing the images of Hindu gods and goddesses, proving there¬ 
by beyond doubt, that tho materials with which the ffcrt has 
been constructed were takdh from some Hindu fort* or palace, or 
temple that existed there, but which Muhammadan bigotry 
loveiled jto tho ground. Within tlio# fort is a ghat called the 
Kasta-Harini, and a picco of rock near it marked with a foot 
print, said to be that of Rama. It is said, that when he returned 
home after delivering his wife from ftavanll, ho bathed, and rested 
# liere, and thence it is bejieved that the gh#t received its name 
which signifies “ the destroyer of troubles.” There is a rude 
inscription near tho foot print in Deva Nagri characters, but its 
principalqmrt being effaced, nothing now can b# made of it. The 
famous hot-water spring which is known by the name Sita also in¬ 
dicates Rama’s connection with tho place. If it # can be proved that 
Rama visited Monghyr on his way to Ayodhya, it wilf go a great 
way to show the route taken by him from Lanka to his capital. 
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Allahabad.— ^Excepting the monolith of*king Asoka, the 
most interesting thing in this place is the hermitage of Bharad- 
waja. It was in this place that Kama on his way to the wilderness 
stopped for a few days, and where on his return he was 
received ‘ by his brothers and the citizens of Ayodhya. A 
small temple is built here, within which the image of the great 
Muni Bbaradwaja still receives homuge. There are two small 
. under-ground rooms which probably were «used by this Muni. 
In one of the moms are the figures of Kapila, Vishwamitra and 
Vasista; , and in tie other that of Jaliali. If this had been ihe 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, the figures of these Munis are quite 
out of place. They might have been brought in later times to 
increase the sanctity of the place, or probably they represent 
some historical event which brought all of them here. Within 
another room above ground are the figures of Kama, his wife, 
and of all his brothers, as well as of his faithful servant Hanu- 
mana. This represents the meeting which took place when 
Bharat and the citizens of Ayodhya came out to welcome the 
exiles to their home and country. The figures hore are mostly 
of black stone. At a little distance from this place and oh the 
banks df the Ganges is a place where Kama, on his return home 
froi$ exile, is said to have erected* one koti (ten millions) 
Sivas, and worshipped theim ^ If ever ho set up so many images, 
they all have disappeared save about half a dozen. There is also 
, a rude image of Hanumana indicating Kama*s connection with 
the place. 

At some distance *from this place i» the temple of the Ser¬ 
pent-king. Itjs beautifully situated on the Ganges, and a ^ 
splendid staircase Jeads fro A the temple to the river. There are 
some figures of serpents cut in bas relief which appear to be of 
Greek workmanship; this is merely a conjecture. The principal 
figpre here is that of a serpent with five heads beautifully cut 
in relief on a piece of black stone. This place is also said to be 
somehow connected with the history of Kama. 

Etawa, situated oil the Jumna, seems to have once been a 
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very important stronghold. There are the remains of what was 
once a strong mud fort. Here still # can be seen the double 

o 

lines of high mud walls surrounding the fort, with a deep 
moat between. Within the fort are the remains of buildings 
find ramparts and gates indicating their Muhammadan origin. 
Here, as elsewhere,* the Muhammadan conquerors made use of 
the original strongholds bu^t.by the Hindus. - A very deep but 
dried up well may al$o be seen which once supplied the fort 
with water. There are also several underground^passages from * 
one part of the fort to another. The fort*is said to have 
been originally built by* Rao Sumari, a Chohan King of 
Delhi. 

Meerut. —A huge mound partly of brick and partly of 
mud is said to be the remains of the palace of Maya Danava the 
father of Mandadari the principal queen of Havana. The 
house and garden of*this Danava were destroyed by Arjuna, as 
described in the Mahabharat, when residing with his brothers in 
exile afc Daitya Bana ; this last place is identified with the 
present village of Deobund about 50 miles higher up. 

Denanogore. —This small town is situated about 30 miles 
from Amritsur : outside its walls Runjeet Sing erected, a 
residence in which he and his soldiers^lived during the rainy 
season. A few of the buildings he erected may still be flfeen. 
The place was thickly planted with mango trees* which still 
exist; they are mpre slender than those of Bengal. 

Pathankote does not signify an Afg&n fort, as Thornton • 
erroneously thinks, nor was it built by Shah Jehan. . It was 
erec|^ by the Pathania tribe of Rajpoots. 'A small village at 
its foCri is chiefly inhabited by that tribe. * • 

Lahore. —The ancient capital of Ae Bunjab was so long 
under tJje Muhammadans that no vestige of its Hindu king| is 
now known to exist, It is said to have been founded by Lava, 
the eldest son of Rama, from whom it has received* its name. 
This fact seems to be corroborated by the Existence of another 
small town in its neighbourhood, bearjng the name of Kussur 
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which is said to f have been founded by Kusa the younger 
brother of Lava. 

It is too much to trust mere oral tradition and to maintain that 
these facts are truo. Rama reigned at Ayodhya, and it is not 
likely that his sons should have established cities in the Punjab* 
so far from their ancestral capital. If it*be .true, however, that 
Lava and Kusa founded the towng, the fact would go a great 
way to show the extent of the kingdom over^ which Rama and 
his children reigned. It will not do to say that Rama's 
children brought*the Punjab under the Aryan sway, as Rama 
did the southern India, for the tide of Aryan colonization was 
from the west, and consequently the Punjab was an Aryan 
country long beforo Ayodhya was such. It may seem probable 
however that the two brothers went on some conquering expedi¬ 
tion, and these cities might have been founded to denote the 
limit of their conquest. It is also likely that the descendants or 
followers of Rama migrating from Ayodhya to the Punjab at a 
later date founded tho twin cities, and called them after tlio 
princes of Oudh. 

Mooltan.— The name of this place is derived probably from 
Mali Sthan or the place of the Mali, a tribe that reigned there 
a£ the time pf Alexander. This town is said to have been the 

c 

capital of Prahlad. .Within the fort is a small house called 
Prahladpur*, and within this house is shown. a pillar from 
which issued Vishnu in the shape of a m^L-lion to •destroy 
*Hiranya Kasyap, Pralilad’s father, who persecuted his son for 
difference of religions opinion. There are reasons to believe 
that Mooltan was‘not the scene of Prahlad’s persecution. About 
fifty miles from this <5ity, a portion of tho Soliman mountain is 
still called Prahfod’s Mount, from which he is believed to have 
been thrown down, and hard by is a lake, or rather a tank, into 

C • # kat 7 

which it is saifl that he*was thrown by the orders of his father. 
While on, this subject, it may be remarked that the persecution 
of Prahiad c by his father perhaps represents, or really is, a part 
of the great strife between tho followers of Sakti and Vishnu 
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which at % later date cut so conspicuous a figure in our history. 
The present fort is of mud ; but on Hhe site of it there stood 
in olden times a pucca fort which resisted the attacks of Alex¬ 
ander. At that time the river bifurcated and passed round the 
iort making it an island. The bed of the river between the fort 
and the city is now. dried up. 

In the above notes, ^fi^hjivo confined ourselves only to such 
points of historical or # antiquarian interest as we have not seen 
brought to publi* notice, and consequently we hayo hjftl to leave 
out many things which any ordinary guide book will tell. 


LINES. 

The stars arc dim, the moon shines cold, 

A gentle breeze sweeps o’er the lea, 

And softly falls the rippling sea, 

On jutting reef and headland bold. 

The chaffinch, eldest child of May, 

Impatient in his nest awakes, • 

And with his rustling pinnion shakes, 

The dew that gems tho hawthonf spray. 

. • • 

By mountain paths to pastures new, 

ThoJonely shepherd leads Ms flock, 

Light wreaths of mist on strealn and rock, 
Spread filmy veils of softest blue. 

• • 

O ye, who through the slow-paced night, 
s Have watched and wept, lift up^our eyes, 
Boon shall tho golden morning rise, 

•And crown the eastern hills witji light. 


34 
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THE SENTIMENTS OF A KULIN BRAHMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

f c . 

When I said you are to consult your own taste in the selec¬ 
tion of food, I did not dream that yop would put so terribly a 
liberal construction upon it, and include in the category of 
* aliments Kassap’s Balloon that flies, Stephenson’s Locomotive 
that plies on dry Kind, and Erieson’s Ironclad that swims, teak 
and tackle, baggage and ballast, captain and crew, and the 
48th regiment of Royal Grenadiers to boot; and assimilate the 
whole paraphernalia with a liquid that circulates in Harvey’s 
tubes having orifices smaller than any allowed by our Justices 
in i the supply of water paid for by Her Majesty’s lieges. 
Alarming indeed is the appetite that would exclude nothing in 
the three wide kingdoms from the process of mastication, and 
would undo what, according to the Mosaic account, took tho 
Omnipotent six long days to bring into existence. Is creation 
to be annulled by the greed of man ? Is the fair earth to be 
boiled apd secreted by human organs like cabbage and cauli¬ 
flower, expunging this immensity o£ beauty, and destroying 
the Celestial music of 4he planetary system ? The gullet, often 
too delicate for sago and arrowroot, for milk and the colorless 
tasteless, powerless, substance which that old fool Adanf, who 
•messed with Gabriel and other riffraffs of the skies, had for 
his sole beverage,'Isay«the hitman gullet then was designed by 
Providence for the transmission of caravans of camels and 
other muscular beasts* of fyurden, to the detriment of inland 
trade, and the consequent starvation of the granivorous J vulgar 
horfle who, for soipe inexplicable perversity of nature, choose to 
eat what they ean digesf, obstinately refusing the preferred aid of 
' Durham or Worcester, and incapable of appreciating the science 
of washing down, a& is the night soil washed down into tho 
public drain. This is the logic of your analogy-mongers who 
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from faint resemblance jump into the contusion that animal 
food is absolutely necessary for mans They may, with equal 
plausibility, predicate any thing else, and, tearing the poor 
fellow from his home and hearth, lodge him fa the Barrackpur 
menagerie for the impertinent gaze of every sight-seeing idler. 
If Natural History, were mere poetry, an outburst of passion, 
our philosophers might rev el in shadowy likenesses, and, like 
Erasmus, curb the wild # torrent, or, like Hamlet, take up arm 
against seas of troubles. But unfortunately they *aro often • 
quoted as authorities, and their ravings received as gospel truths 
by parties either too weak br too lazy to think for themselves. 
Parana! Your spirit has brought you next door to the lunatic, 
and your food has found for you a kindred in the pariah. Oh 1 
save me from civilization that would make my honored fore¬ 
fathers a pack of canine beasts, and rob me of the splendid 
pedigree bequeathed*by old Sandilya of blessed memory. A 
genealogical tree is an unprofitable vegetation to the prodigal 
son. Nay, it is worso, inasmuch as it serves to hold up, like a 
mirror, the recklessness of his career to view in its genuine 
deformity. It reminds him of wliat his ancestors were, what 
he might be, what he ought to have boen, and what ho is. He 
smarts under a sense of humiliation, and is depied the enjoy¬ 
ment of his apostacy for which he has paid.so dear. The stfong 
contrast presented is by no means^ flattering to his vanity, and 
ho wohld fain bury the whole lot of than in the tombs of the 
Capulets. To the gentleman the trampled weed is the main* 
prop and pillar of dignity. His personal merit shines with 
double lustre on account of the brilliant parts of those who 
have gone before him. He moulds his life according to the 
models foil for him, and, by honest emulation, tines to rival 
them immodesty and politeness. Thus the interesting group is 
engaged in the reciprocation of kind offices receiving and 
reflecting credit on one another, regardless of the rabid fashions 
in vogue. What I a huge quadruped entire reeling on the 
plate, to be disected by iron instrument^ for dinner l jOall you 
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this human food i Param, take passage by the next steamer 
for Andaman Islands, and there, in the company of cocanines, 
gorge yourself with flesh and blood to your heart’s content; or 
relieve Captain Caulfield and turn Eater of the Man-eater at 
once. This will not only gratify your voracious proclivities 'for 
winch you can bear to live or dare to dioj but perhaps also help 
you to establish a reputation for loyalty, which, entre nous, is 
sadly at discount with certain folks who choose to dive an 
inch or two below the surface of your half-literary, half 
political effusions, and smell barrels of gunpowder at each 
syllable. Capital idea this of the Man-eater! It may moreover 
throw a few pice into your empty pocket enabling you to aid 
the gastric juice by another eminently calculated to promote 
digestion, and, by drowning,—yes, drowning is the term that, like 
charity, white-washeth multitudes of peccadilloes by supplying 
cut and dried excuses for nocturnal glorifications—by drowning 
antiquated distinctions, to promote sociality w ith claw ed collea¬ 
gues of both sexes, introducing fresh breeds of centaurs and 
exhuming delightful mythology to bo substituted for faiths 
founded on truths as dry as broomsticks. 

Food sustains life, invigorates the frame, and pleases the 
the palate. 3§ow, let us examino seriatim how far, to secure 
these objects, is necessary the rubbish you swallow. It has been 

c 

already hinted that 1 have no sympathy for those Humbugs of 
elaborate generalizations that, carrying us through mazes of 
•leaky theories, strand us on conclusions as queer as that arrived 
at by the two-legged .quadruped deputation who, after their 
well known' adventure in the miry gutter, mistaken for the 
palatial gate of dwarfish size suggested By prudential measures, 
discovered the Qiieen dishevelled in her private apartment, and 
were about to wash themselves clean in the royal bosoip, which 
was as a matter of course, a lake, because of the contour of tho 
developed breasts often compared by poets to lotus. Fools 
there are, fools there have been, and fools there will bo till the 
crack o£ doom. The jstako of Judlusthira, the sacrifice of 
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feocrates, the grqwl of Bacon, the ascent of Raleigh, the bond of 
Voltaire, were no doubt indefensible fdllies; but we are every 
day treated with specimen of over-refind folly that is not 
marketable even in the model Bazar of fools. You have read 
•Mathematics. In other words, you have deluded the Faculty 
in your turn by dur'im che shuk subscription to the forty-eight 
articles of faith without bpthering your bumptious brains 
about the catholicity .of superpositions, and other sacraments 
whose departure from the canon law has been ycpreSented, by 
competent commentators, as “being manifest to asses.” 1 
would recommend you to strike an average, that safety valve 
of officialdom which admirably lets out exuberance either of 
zeal or somnolency on the part of Report writers, and to 
bloom in the golden mean of the vainest and mildest Young 
Bengalism, only begging your pardon parenthetically for the 
contradiction in tends involved in the latter category. It would 
certainly be safer than spitting lime and brimstone on 
unassuming pilgrims to the Temple of Fame for the unenviable 
applause of mountebanks, who, by means of curious formulas, 
attempt to arrive at solutions that mock the eternal laws of 
truth, and reduce Physics into fiction as amusing.as the 
Don Quixote of Cervantts. Eschew cr^icism till you learn to 
understand. Tho most undisputed^ dunco can attribute siifs of 
omission and commission to others, and spout all manner of 
nonsense, arrogating to himself the authority of a judge in 
matters that must for ever remain as unintelligible as the 1 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. Even the Almighty has not escaped 
the taunts of impious grumblers whose singular audacity dis¬ 
covers want of due proportion in tlie distribution of his 
heavenly gifts. It is not Homer, howe^r, that nods, but we 
that drqpm. Tho sceiping anomalies aro but jxirts and parols 
of a system too gigantic for human ‘comprehension. Kind 
Providence has wisely set a limit to man’s enquiry, that, launch¬ 
ing beyond his depths, he may not be edit off fgom certain 
beliefs, the sheet-anchors, without which his frail intellects tossed 
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and buffeted in the boundless sea of doubjb and scepticisms 
Vesting the short-sigh t6*d pigmite with full powers for dietary 
settlement would result in consequences as comical as the 
investiture of his cousin-german with the Khonta in the tale. 
Comparative Anatomy is very useful as an exorcise o 1 the 
mind ; but to draw inferences from post-mortem examination** 
as regards the sustenance of animal life, must prove fallacious, 
inasmuch as the induction on which they are based is of a 
very questionable nature. Medical science, doubtless, is of all 
others the most important. According to our proverb, even 
total failure is a negative gain to the physician, who at least 
acquires experience, the sine qua non , in the healing art. There 
is little chance, however, of arriving at any thing like certainty 
in medicine if we are warranted in forming an opinion 
on a retrospect of the past from the days of ASseulapius who 
first administered a bolus. Death itself** is more welcome 
than the rivalry and ribaldry of contending Patliists who 
concur only in making pain more painful, to swell the number 
of visits, and fatten the druggist with •whom they are in league. 
One is for copious draughts, another for infinitesimal globules. 
One is t for effects different from those of the disease, another 
is for similia* similibus curantur. Yet, strange that all these 
lividg lavas have been vomited by the identical crater of the 
same pathological Vesuvius f How bitterly must the angels 
weep when they hear fihts go forth from tribunals so conspicu¬ 
ous for differences, and grounded on data so sadly insufficient— 
il Live thou ^ on this food, live‘thou on the other.” Paiam, dont 
misunderstand my meaning. I do not^protost against animal 
food, but agairifet the dogmatism that would sound the knell of 
such as abstain from* it, that is, of nine tenths of the entire 
population. I do.maintain that there is no dearth of roots and 
fruits which can not only sustain human life, but can sustain 
it better than beef or mutton ; and I challenge any body to 
gainsay it if he can. 

The 1 blockhead hath said in his heart that there is no 
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strength bnt in meat; that the vigour of one member of the 
commonwealth can only be promoted by depriving another of 
it; that Gladstone cannot live, move, and have his’being, without 
making kofta kahab of Disraeli! What a fearful famine of 
nerves in creation to suggest the cruel necessity of importing 
wholesale the sinewy ^supply of one kingdom into another ! To 
rob Peter for paying Pjyil # is bad equity; tejmtcher Young 
Heifer that Young Bengal may strut about is, to say the least 
about it, no better. By the bye, can the slaughtered calf 
communicate buoyancy when the dead Ox cannot help itself 
to a single blade ? Can Mr. Ox Junior accomplish what Mr. 
Ox Senior gives up in utter despair ? Is this the true reading 
of the child’s being father to the man ? No; you are 
figurative, I opine, when you quote the favourite text.—“ Dead 
Oxen eat no grass.” Offering cakes to the manes of the vener¬ 
able departed is Idolatry! The Justices who christened the 
Cossitolah Street were worshippers of sticks and stones I The 
subscribers to the Ochterlony’s monument were the followers 
of Moloch and Mammon 1 After all, lives there a man who is 
not an idolater ? Who does not adore bawds and baubles, toys 
and trinkets, with greater devotion than his creator ? Put the 
churchgoer on oath, and. ask him what attracts him there, the 
word of God or Lizzy’s ever-dropping Fan* the hypocrito that 
speaks of the former lies—under a* mistake. Bnt to return to 
the subject. No logic is so strong as the logic of facts, which 
admits of no cavil or quibble, i#r affords an£ chance of escape 
through the loopholes of fallacies? Admit the conclusion or 
proclaim yourself the obstinate mule that kicks against convic- 
* tions, and like some hard thinkers of the age, once in the wrong 
willfully Remains wrong, wanting the moral courage to acknow¬ 
ledge a ^mistake, the jfirst requisite in a gentleman. It i| a 
spurious species of pluck, bordering on infatuation, Hfhich supports 
arrant cowards in struggles against conscience on account of 
idle apprehensions of appearing inconsistent. To err is 
’ human. There is greater inconsistency in the uniformity of 
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practice after a satisfactory exposure of the delusion, than iii 
an open recantation and'the adoption of a new line of conduct. 
Discoveries in Arts and Sciences would have been impossible 
without second thoughts, and all the different systems of faith 
would have remained rank nursery tales but for the test of 
facts. You would fain smuggle the energy of the Englishman* 
the foolishness of the Moslem, and the, stumbling-block of the 
Civil-Service-monging Hindu, by means of Cotton Street 
delioacies*of decapitated bags of bones, the refuge of pariahs 
and vultures. Does the European owe his vigour and spirit 
only to steaks and chops ? Look at the potato-fed Irish peasant. 
Will you try a pedestrian match, a foot-ball match, a cricket 
match, a rowing match, or the still more significant match of 
a duel with him? Try it, Param, if you have no regard for your 
hide, or for your poisoned bones as brittle as your brandy-pawny 
tumbler. Come nearer home, and measure your strength with 
the stalwart Chowbey who hates animal food with greater inten¬ 
sity than the Devil hates the holy water, I say, who fought the 
better fight ? The conji eating Sepoy, or the rice eating private 
turned granivorous of necessity ? Yes ; if you nickname decri • 
pitude vigour, you have well secured it by Pandora’s Boast, to 
be carved, not by four but forty caning teeth, and to be digested, 
if digested at all, by a stomach of infinite curvature. Heaven 
knows, Param, my heart bleeds to see the child of my child a 
prey to horrid distempers quite unknown to our land ^before. 
Eevers we doubtless bad, but^iey were as tame as domestic 
kitten, usually managed by * low diet alone, or, if somewhat 
refactory, by a spoonful or two of Dashamul extract, and a few 
pills with ginger juice! Bap! What a bedf-eating fever you have 
introduced instead I The headache of the first day is succeeded 
on the second by congestion which the entire chain of the Andes 
^cannot remoye, and, on the third, it is neither the one nor the 
jber j the patient has collapsed or, in plain English, is dead I 
Pjihi} same c with Bishuchika or Cholera, the universal recipe 
q^ 0 hiph used to be a copious bath, and butter-milk and chum 
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for food. The ujj-eountry cure was still better. It was simply 
shampooing the purging off. With yOu cholera is a synonym 
for death. Stimulants and blisters are of no avail. The 
Bahadur is on his way to the Hooghly ere" the diagnosis is 
qui£e complete. And no wonder. The transition from ances¬ 
tral multishaped . Aajneah to the homed cloven-hoofed 
ruminating hero of the plough, is too violent for human flesh 
and blood. I admit, it, looks Skaheb-like to have served up 
before you, on the ckurpoy , that, like Goldy’s chest of* drawers, ’ 
answers a different purpose at night, in hot water dishes, joints 
weltering in gravy scented with leeks and onions that perfume 
the whole neighbourhood. Indeed, there is a charm in the 
mixed odour of those esculent roots and toddy which, when you 
fumigate with Ooriah smoke you become literally resistless. The 
most coquettish she, married or unmarried, living within a radius 
of a mile and half rifns the risk of elopement captivated with 
breath so honied. Is show then every thing? Are the feelings 
of father, mother, brother, sister, to be trampled upon, and ill 
health and premature death to be purchased in the bargain, for 
mere Tamh reputation ? Have you any reason to be ashamed 
of your country ? Is Bengali a term of opprobrium ? # On the 
contrary, ought you not tp be proud of a nativity .so flatteringly 
mentioned in the works and correspondence *>f people by a shade 
or two better educated than you are ? Would, Parmananda! 

I could* uneducate you once, not so much* to avoid the gratuitous 
disgrace you heap upon the richest Kulin family, as to enable • 
you to enjoy the luxury of health and strength, and to make 
you look the grandson and not the grandfather of* your 
grandfather. ' 

If thfere be pleasure in being flayed dive, *{f there be plea¬ 
sure in # being crucifigd head downward, if there be pleasure in 
being consumed to ashes in a slow fire, then there is pleasure 
in your meals a la mode. Thoroughly macadamized must be 
the palate, familiar to the interminable crefbks and cracks of 
the ungreased overloaded jute cart, tp bear the rolling of the 

35 * . 
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bone in dimensions not an inch smaller than the municipal 
roller in the streets. That discovery is no discovery which can 
not be. utilized. Copernicus, after harassing games of hide 
and seek with slippery fractions, camo to the conclusion that 
the year consisted of 365 days. Julius Caesar next, anfidsjt 
the din of war and cares of state, puzzled* put that six hours 
must be added to the number to make the calculation correct. 
Then came the Drum Ecclesiastic on the stage, and, with charac¬ 
teristic parsimony of the cloth, Pope Gregory XIII. retrenched 
eleven minutes ofrom the Julian calendar. But style or no 
style, old style or new style, is not a cowry up or down to me, 
since it fails to lengthen my lease now nearly out. Nor would 
I regret the circumstance much but for thee; thou abortion of 
humanity, ushered into existence only .to cause pain to all, 
yourself not excepted. Like your great prototype, to do aught 
good is never your task, but to do evil your sole delight. Bin? 
gularity is your end and aim, and you woi 1' accomplish the 
laudable object at any cost whatever. If ordinary mortals 
walk on two legs, yon will crawl on four j if ordinary mortals 
put their food into the month, you will put yours into the 
nostrils; if ordinary mortals eat to live, you will eat to die. 
Well, if you are bent on suicide, why not commit it scientifi¬ 
cally. Electricity has enabled you to court Vidyas, at the 
antipodes in a couple of minutes without the intervention 
of match-making brokers; galvanism has enabled you 
<. to display a profusion of gold and silver plate without 
possessing an ounce e of either metal; why should not steam, 
the saviour of manual labour, enable you to masticate with¬ 
out exercising your muscles. Order a portable engine, say of 1 
fifty horse powe^ which, with its piston and cylinder/ its fly¬ 
wheel and safety-valve, will serve both for use and ornament 
on the dining^table. It will not only prove a befitting supple¬ 
ment to the pretty dishes that shelter entire animals wild and 
domesticated, but at the same time work your grinders without 
stoppage, and perchance without much damage to the deUcio^s 
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Edorsel which you can put in tin again to be pleased into service 
on the next Xmas day. Like shoe-leather, meat, the more 
dry, the better, because pleasing to more senses than one. 
Food to the palate and fragrance to the nose 1 This is true 
Qcodomy. Not the stingy economy of the Jew who buries his 
hordes in recesses impervious to the piercing rays of the sun 
which spare not the sanctity of the bridal bed, nor the feelings 
the new married conple # that, imparadised in each other’s arms, 
long for polar nights to revel in conjugal dalliance untested till 
now. It is economy combined with charity that blesseth the 
giver and receiver alike. Smelling is half eating. What 
multitudes do you daily feed when you uncork the adventurous 
canister that has crossed the wide Atlantic, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, rocked on the Coromandel coast, slumbered in the 
Hooghly, slept on the Custom House wharf, danced on the Car 3, 
and quartered in the*Godown, showering genuine Burgamot 
gratis on every » dy without distinction. Only the other day 
you yohrself strained at Halua , the softest and sweetest 
of our country confection, and sickened at Paesh , the 
most savoury of our country dishes. Will nothing short of 
Lapland game answer your purpose now! A qertain. 
worthy contemplated the .transposition qf Heaven and Hell, 
as if they were known and unknown quantities in* a 
simple equation. Will you makef an England of Bengal? 
Will you scate over the Mahratta ditch in January? Will 
you lie in state in April ? Is the Torrid Zone a myth ? Can 
nothing true come out of our country ? • Is the climate itself 
as false as are its arts and science, its literature and philosop hy, 
^ts morals and religion ? Are the .Vedas, the Tantra*, the 
Purans, the Nidans, mere products of "fancy*? No. Param! 
long, long before we # were born, Young Bengal was phot<^ 
graphed in those inspired writings, minutely detailing every 
antic, the Anglo-saxon cut of the hair inclusive. The 
Health officers mortuary bills were anticipated, .and the 
causes of anglicised diseases and premature deaths duly : 
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assigned. The figst and foremost of these is your salted. 
Bump:— • 

' r 

Shush mamrnJh) stria vriddha , 

Balarka , staruno, dadhi, 

* Prabhate maithunam, nidra , 

Sadya •prana hara ni shat. 


• HpME EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

r- 

The subject, which we have to submit for the consideration 
of the reader may, to a certain extent, be said to be new to the 
Bengal press. We have, doubtless, had many articles on 
subjects analogous and even cognate to ours; but so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, this particular subject, we mean 
Home Education in Bengal, or in other words, the influence of 
our daily domestic life upon our education—does not appear to 
have received much special consideration. The burthen *of most 
of the articles we have referred to, has been education pure et 
simple , education as it influences the intellectual man and as it 
is imparted at schools and other seats of learning. Again, others 
of these articles have given us subjects exclusively social. And 
sonite few have, more or less successfully, analysed the effect 
produced upon our society by English education. These 
articles, always instructive and interesting, sometimes deep and 
learned, often suggestive and practical, leave but very little, 
to be added to the subjects*- of which they respectively treat. 
But they are sb independent of, and stand so far apart from, 
one another, that poclo-educational questions as mixed subjects* 
have not been ' considered by them, at any rate, considered as 
questions by themselves. There can be no doubt that the in¬ 
fluence of speiety upon education is quite as strong as, if not 
stronger than, the influence of education upon society. In a bad 
and abandoned society, where the objects of human ambition 
where the men and women are given to nothing but 
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tiheir self-seeking, where unhealthy pursuits apd irrational desires 
are followed and*entertained, education, however good and pure, 
is for a time paralysed. If it succeeds ip asserting its influence 
society improves, but if it fails to do so, it in its turn 
becomes an instrument in the hands of society to be applied 
to purposes foreign tp tts character; and it eventually disappears 
from the scene. The subject, therefore, is' one well worthy of 
attention, and whether we are right or not in thinking that 
it has not received*much special attention from the .press, we • 
think, we may safely assume that at any rate $e* subject has not 
received such ample consideration as would disincline the reader 
from going over a branch of it n8w. 

Indeed, when we come to see the extreme importance of all 
subjects connected with education, however distant the connec¬ 
tion may be, it may well be doubted whether it is possibly to 
exhaust any one of them. Education, by universal consent, has 
been considered the first thing needful for all purposes of modern 
life; it is the only means by which the highest development 
of human faculties can be attained; it is the only road through 
which we arrive at what is called “ the state of civilization.” 
Wherever we turn, from the most civilized countries to those 
struggling into a place in the race of the world ; we find that 
the only specific, prescribed for all sor£s,and conditions of dis¬ 
orders to which society is subject, is education. If the people 
of a oountry have hazy notions of the rights of property, if they 
are addicted to habits injurious to their health, we are told toedu^ 
cate them, and it is confidently and rightly asserted that the result 
of education will be a better state of tilings. • If, again, a people 
are kept too much in’subjection, or if they are violently social¬ 
istic, this same education is recommended. £nd most of us, we 
dare say, know how in order to be able to pass his Beform Bill 
of 1857 into law, *Mr. Disraeli was obliged, as he said? to 
“ educate ” the Conservative party in England. The value^ and 
importance of education are now beyond dispute. At the present 
moment, it may be said to enter into all our feelings and to 
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guard all oiir path? of life. No body is safe without it, and air 
uneducated person is looked upon, in circles which hare studied 
and understood the mystic word “ culture,” as worse than an 
outlaw. But there certainly was a time—a dreadful time— 
when not only was education neglected but it was looked upon 
as in the last degree mischievous and as destructive to the best 
interests of society. Many now alive remember the hatred 
with which in Europe the idea of a general national education 
• was received, and the doubtful battle which' the advocates of 
education had,' at times, to fight. Happily for us that time 
has gone by, but society is so capricious in its moods, so un¬ 
settled in its plans and so liable to be panic-struck, that it 
may come back to scourge the world anew. To prevent such 
a catastrophe our educationists have been trying to place 
education on such a secure basis as to baffle the reactionary 
tendencies of society and in saving itself to* save society from 
error. But, as may be imagined, like all things which are 
held to be of vast importance, and which consequently* have 
touched our feelings and received earnest consideration from 
different minds, education or rather the means by whieh 
education can bo properly secured and spread throughout 
the worlS, has ^created a diversity of opinion. The problem 
that has been discussed since the necessity and importance 
of education* began to claim .their ascendancy may be said 
to be as follows:—“ Granted that education is absolutely 
“ necessary for the improvement of society and to protect 
i( society from its own acts, what are the best means of 
a acquiring it thoroughly ?” What fort of study is fitted for 
little children ? What‘varying studies should be recommended 
to boys as they grow up and to grown up people f Whether 
r*WtnVa1 learning should be subordinated to mathematics and 
phyUoal science, or mathematics and physical science to 
classics ? Such are some of the questions which have sprung 
out of the problem we have mentioned, and which, although 
discussed threadbare, have only as yet received what Sir Thomas 
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Browne calls w a wide solution.” But the question, most pertinent 
to our subject, that has been discussed with reference to the 
problem set forth above, is as to where ought oftr education to 
be conducted—-at home or at sdhool, or jointly at home and at 
school. Some have advocated an exclusive home education, 
and others an exclusive school education. Both sides have 
supported their position with more or less ingenious and weigh* 
ty arguments, but as a^general understanding has after years 
of troubled discussion been arrived at, it is not necessary that 
one should go over these arguments. Suffice it to say, that a 
joint education at home and at school has now been agreed 
upon as the only mode of allowing both education and society 
to exercise their respective legitimate influences upon one 
another for the benefit of both. It is now agreed, that it is 
the business of a school to teach the boy the rudiments «of 
every thing that gbes to make what is called “ a liberal 
education,” to teach every branch of general instruction 
“ required by youth so far as it can be studied apart from the 
rest.”* That at school boys should be kept under proper and 
humane discipline so as to fit them for the discipline of the world, 
and that they should be taught to think for themselves. * At the 
university, it is said and said correctly^ young jnen should be 
shewn the way to connect together all the different branches 
of education they have acquired at school, to build upon the 
foundation laid there, to construct what is nailed a “philosophy of 
knowledge,” and so to cultivate their minds as to enable them * 
with only a little exertion on their* part -to fit them for their 
position in life—not indeed by teaching them *the technicalities 
* or specialties of any particular tr^de dr calling, but to instil 
general principles of human fife and conduct into their minds. 
And it # is further agreed, and to this subject we want to call 
particular attention, that at home the knowledge acquired at 
school and at the university should be supplemented by 4he 

' ---*- - * 

*-Inmgvral AMrttt at St. Andrews, delivered ty J. 8. MSI, pa^e 9. 
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training which home alone can impart. The business of home 
is to educate the heart," while the school and the university * 
educate the head, and to make the individual amenable to those 
influences which society alone possesses and without which 
society must perish. The rough part of our nature is softened 
by home. It is at home that we fully and completely learn 
what are called the manners of good society. It is there that 
we are taught by all manner of endearing and taking ways to 
be good sbns, good brothers, good husbands, good fathers and, 
last though not r least, good citizens. Such is the influence of 
home that it is a matter of general observation that persons, 
who are taken to be the greatest dunces in creation at school, 
and who never do anything creditable to themselves while there, 
improve most wonderfully at home, and unexpetedly turn out to 
be much better and much cleverer men than those who looked 
down upon them at school, and that people wholly given up to 
College life or to the life of monks become almost unfit for the 
realities, so to speak, of life. Home education is the only one fit 
for backward boys. Their defects and backwardness instead of 
being made the subject of derision, as they are sure to be at school, 
are so prell hidden from their eyes, so mueh loving, undemons¬ 
trative and quiet pains are taken with them, such tender and 
kind encouragement* is given to them that their better qualities 
soon come into play and rescfto them from a life of ignorance 
and perchance of criiite. Homo corrects the vices pidked up 
' at school, as at school the vanities, which are in some cases the 
result of extreme indulgence on the part of parents, are 
effectually rooted out. And lastly it is at home only where we 
can properly understand tfye precepts we* receive at school. It is 
well known that precepts without example almost go fof nothing. 
Now, our parents and friends at homp are living examples 
before us of, the way the world treats people. Industrious 
honest and good men, are seen in the long run to succeed 
in their vacation Whereas idle dishonest and unscrupulous men 
are sooner or later fougd out and paid their deserts. A good 
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example therefore, is all important, for a youfig man, and it is 
at home only that he can get one to follow. 

These then are the benefits—some of the benefits of home 
education. A good home education improves and supplements 
the knowledge acquire^ at school and at the university, an£ 
assists a man very* fnaterially in his progress through the 
world. But just as a good homo education helps us, so 
does a bad home education interfere with us and impede 
our progress in every thing. A bad home neglect^ a child 
while he is too young to go to schpol. It so far Spoils 
him by* neglect that it taxes tl\p patience and learning of 
the school-master to a very considerable extent to improve him. 
When the child comes back from school the deteriorating influ¬ 
ence of a bad home sits like an incubus upon him and he cannot 
shake it off. And many a vigorous and energetic man hsfe 
been ruined by a bad Rome. It is a truism that no man can 
escape the influence of home. If the influence is a bad one he 
suffers from it; if it is a good one he gains by it. Such being 
the necessity and such the immense advantage of a good home 
education when carried on side by side with e<|ucation at school 
and at the university, let us consider whether we in Qengal 
receive the training at home which it is desirable that we 
should. . * * 

Before we go on to consider Home education in Bengal, it may 
not be one of place to see who are the persons who have it in 
their power to educate us at home, who are the masters who 
keep us in their charge. It is ohf ious that our first teacher 
^must necessarily be our mother. A child of tender years* can 
have no other teacher. As he grows up he gets additions to 
the number of his teachers in the person oY his'elder sisters and 
in that of.his father and brothers, but the first gnd by far the 
most important teacher is the mother, and upon her and, after 
her, upon the ladies of the house generally falls the greater 
share of the responsibility of home education.* The men of the 
house hare so many things to attend to out of the precinetfl of 
• 36 • . 
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Home that it is next to impossible for them to take the pains 
that it is necessary should be taken with children. They can 
only attend to them by, what I may call, fits and starts, and 
excepting by tbeir example have not many opportunities of 
influencing their minds. If their example is good of course it 
has a healthy influence upon the children ; if it is bad it acts 
very injuriously upon their true interests. 

Coming back to home education in our country we see at 
once that, as regards one element, and that the principal clement, 
our education at'home must necessarily be defective. Our ladies, 
by their position and the training that they have hitherto been 
in the habit of receiving, cannot be expected to, and, in fact, do 
Hot and can not, influence us to any very appreciable extent. 
The extreme separation that obtains between the sexes amongst 
ds and the defective edneation, to put the matter in its mildest 
form, which our ladies have themselves hitherto received and 
are now receiving, put them in a very disadvantageous position 
regarding the education of their children. For barely one or 
two years has the mother the power to assist her child. As 
soon as the latter is old enough to be sent to school—and this 
is done "when he is four or at most five years old—the mother 
begins to lose her edrcational influence, so to speak, for the boy 
acting upon the power which knowledge brings, as a fact de¬ 
clines to put himself, so far as his studies are concerned, under 
the superintendence of one who is not as learned as his school* 
master. We have often heard little boys say to their mothers 
when spoken to about their'studies “ You are a woman what do 
you know about these things ” !! The sisters in the same way 
possess no real influence, and as they are not often together—the 
ladies remaining in the inner apartments, the boy in the outer 
<mes—the mother and sisters see but littfe of the child, and their 
example of daily life, however good and wholesome, does not 
hhve that power over him, which if they remained oftener 
together, it woulcf have. So long, therefore, as the present system 
of separation; that is, separate association, is tolerated, thereis not 
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much chance of the ladies of a house exercising their legitimate 
influence over tBe minds of the children. All that they can 
now do is to give rules for his guidance, hut they have 
no power to enforce the observance of the rules. They 
certainly possess the power of chastisement, and this power is 
not sparingly exercised when necessary, but the fear of punish¬ 
ment can hardly be said to create a desire for distinction in the 
minds of boys or for any of'those qualities which a good and 
steady home education can alone bring forth. It \\ill not be 
right to say that our mothers do not possess any influence at 
all; for they have some influence, but how far short of the 
influence which they ought to possess! That such a state of 
things should be in existence is a matter very lamentable indeed, 
but we can not say that we can fairly blame any one for it. 
There are people who blame us of the present generation for 
the backwardness of our society as if, having been intrusted 
with the creation of our society, we have made it what it is. 
But the fact is far otherwise. Instead of our having made our 
society, our society has made us. It is no doubt our bounden 
duty to try to bring about a better state of things and to the 
best of our power we are doing so. But are we to be blamed, 
nay abused, for that is the treatment which is generally 
accorded to us, because we hesitate fo go forward headlong 
and plunge our society from its present state of • security to 
what we, as a nation, have not very cleai; ideas about ? Because 
we do not cast off an old and valued society*—one which its anti- t 
quity alone would compel us to respect, which has brought us 
unsullied through many a great trial, many*a great danger? 
Why I what is it one hears in countries renowned for the high 
character of their civilisation when a neyr institution is proposed 
for adoption or an old one is condemned ? Is not the first 
thing Chat is brought forward, the fear that* it would revolu¬ 
tionise society ? Does not this fear cheek the ardour of the 
reformers for some time at least ? And, here we are called 
upon almost at a moment’s notice to revolutionise our society ! 
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We do not deny that it is injurious to the best interests of a , 
nation that one half of its members shoufd be debarred the 
privilege of aBOOciating with the other half. We say that there 
is the most urgent necessity that our ladies should be taught 
all that our men are learning or as much of it as is practicably 
W’e say that for the purpose of imparting a healthy education 
to our children it is absolutely necessary that our mothers 
should, as educated beings, superintend and take part in and 
• advance, their studies. But nevertheless we repeat that those 
who blame us for the present condition of our society are wrong 
and show themselves ignorant of history. 

But to return to our subject. We have seen that our 
ladies exercise but little influence over the education of our 
children, and that consequently it is impossible for us to 
receive a perfect home education. Next to the influence of 
the ladies is the influence of the men. ,Let us now consider 
the amount of influence which, from an educational point of 
view, our adult males exercise over the minds of the young. 

It will not, wo think, be denied that, although there is naturally 
a good deal of love and affection between the members of our 
families, there is' very little of social intercourse between 
them. "Those who think that this statement is over-colored 

i v 

have only to turn to the records of our Courts of Justice and 
read the depositions of witrfesses on the point. We happen to 
know that in severaheases Judges and advocates, not .familiar 
, with our daily life* have listened with blank incredulity to 
statements made by witnesses that, while living in the same 
house,and lhessing with their fathers and brothers, they did not 
know much of the habits of one another. These statements ‘ 
have been put down to,a desire not to speak the truth* but' all 
who know daily Bengali life will, we are sure, bear us out when 
wb say that they are perfectly honest and perfectly true. In 
thi^ country, excepting in families very poor indeed and living 
in wretched huts,-the father and son seldom meet one another 
socially, fhe father has his rooms separate to himself, the son 

• 9 
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the same. They do not sit down,to their megds together. The 
father has his* own time, and the son his. Excepting 
accidently and on occasions of festivals they hardly meet one 
another. When the son is very young the father no doubt 
looks after him, but from the time he is sent to school and a tutor 
appointed to look aftef him at home, the father, though as liv¬ 
ing as ever and as sincerely anxious that the son should receive 
proper instruction, ceases tft trouble himself about his son’s 
education and leaves i! almost entirely to the school and the 
tutor. There are fathers who are honorable qxSeptions to this 
rule, and who take the greatest possible pains to teach their 
children. Such exceptions will dbubtlcss occur to many of us, 
but the question is not what the exceptions are but what the 
rule is, and we believe the rule will be found to be as we have 
stated it. Tne intercourse then between fathers and sons beyig 
so very limited—and what is true of fathers and sons is true 
of brothers, uncles and nephews and so on— our children have 
very few opportunities of having their minds formed by the 
influence of their male friends at home, and tl e want of social 
intercourse is so far a mischief. It stands in the way of 
our boys early receiving high and elevated sentiments. 
Their books no doubt £ive them these sentiments, but the 
mind not being well prepared at home, for their reception 
they fall in very many cases on.barren soil and \nake hard¬ 
ly any impression at all. Our patriotism, for instance, we 
will make bold to say, is derived almost entirely, if not* 
wholly, from our books. We -profess patriotic principles 
because we read in books that their profession amongst the 
ancient Greeks and Rbmans, and amongst the highly civilised 
countries of the present day, was and is.looked upon as a good 
thing. In some few cases no doubt it touches the heart, and 
patriotism is elevated*into a sentiment. But* the only proper 
way to learn to appreciate patriotism is from the teaching of 
our parents early in life. It should be given to us as a jewel of 
great price, aud we should be told to^ take great care of it. 
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Learning, again, (or the sake of cultivating our minds and not 
only for the sake of enabling us to earn our livelihood, was in 
much need amongst us at one time, but happily it is now more 
frequently to be met with, but even now not so frequently as 
could be desired. These things and others of an equally im¬ 
portant character must be taught us wheii young both by pro- 
cept and example at home. They are however not so taught, 
and the consequence is, that most of us hardly realise the full 
meaning,, and significance of many of the high sounding 
phrases connected with education and patriotism which we 
pick up from our books and newspapers. Then again this 
unfortunate want of social intercourse between the father and 
the son effectually keeps off any real 8} r mpathy between 
the two. There is love enough and to spare, but that dedicate 
apd almost undefinable feeling, call it sympathy, call it 
appreciation, call it anything you like—is„wanting, and neither 
the one nor the other can take much interest in each other's 
pursuits. 

But as yet we have only seen the mischief in its passive 
form. It has an active form too. Our parents and guardians 
not only do not allow themselves to be friends with us, but our 
boys are not allowed to have friends of their own until they 
grow to man’s estate.' In families well to do there is such a disliko 
to see bo^s not belongirig t to the immediate neighbourhood— 
and with them even there is a deal of unhealthy restriction—that 
no boy is allowed to introduce his school-fellows to his father’s 
house or to be on visiting terms with them. The consequence 
is, that boys are left so entirely to themselves at home when 
they are not engaged with their tutors-that they either acquire * 
moping habits or mix with the servants, whose strong minds 
naturally bring the untrained minds of the boys down to their 
0 Wn level, and ‘often unfit them for active exertion oV for any 
thing but receiving wholesale adulation. But worse still. Not 
only is a boy not allowed to mix with his superiors, not only is 
he not allowed to be in the company of his equals, but if by 
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any chance he .gets into the company of his superiors and 
evinces the least curiosity about anything or ventures to ask 
u the reason why ” of any dogma laid down by the superiors, 
or offers his opinion on a subject with which he is perfectly 
•familiar, forming a part perhaps of his studies, he is put down 
to be that for which we in Bengal have the utmost possible 
dread, and which is known by the name of “ Jata ” The term 
“ Jata ” really m§an,<a a father’s elder brother, but in the sense 
in which it is applied to a boy or a young man it means a pert, 
forward and bumptious follow. It is used as a'term of reproach, 
of ridicule, of mortification, and js applied to all and sundry, 
whenever they happen to interest themselves when in the 
company of tlieir superiors in anything that is being said there. 
The fear of being called a “ Jata ” is so great, that a boy would 
rather put a violent hand on his rising curiosity than lay 
himself open to have the epithet flung at his head. Further 
than this, the rules which guide our studies are stricter far than 
the Scotch Sabbatarian rules. With us a boy is expected to have 
all study and no play, he is allowed to do nothing, have no 
recreation, no amusements, but his reading writing and 
arithmetic. Games however innocent are forbidden not only 
in the presence of the seniors but altogether.* A boy must 
not play at cards, ho must not fly a kite, ho must .not go out 
Ashing, he must not hop, he mus*t mot run, he must not spin 
tops, and so on to the end of the chapter. What is still more 
disastrous, he must not evince the slightest inclination in favour 
of music, and if he has any leanings that way ha must check 
them and keep them ynder subjection until he arrives at man’s 
estate, and then if ho is living with his hither, as almost all 
young men do, he must exercise his passion privately and seem- 
inglywitliout the knowledge of his superiors ki age and relation¬ 
ship. People have speculated as to why there-' is such dearth 
of musical talent in our country. The reason is, that the art of 
music is not considered suited to the position of a* gentleman’s 
son. If our young men, musicallyrinclined^werelillowed to , 
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cultivate their ears &nd voices, we feel sure they would turn out 
tolerably good musicians. * 


(To be continued.) 
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CROSSING THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 

• 

Many of my English readers have probably crossed the 
Channel a hundred times. I have crossed it only once. It is on 
this very account, I consider myself more competent than they 
to expatiate on the miseries of the feat. Habit reconciles us*io 
every tiling. It is the new comer who perceives most readily a 
dissonance or a want, in a place or a society. And as to ability 
—well! Who is more competent to lecture on the liviug poets 
than the young grocer who has just published the fine Lines on 
Spring in the Amateur’s Magazine, and who more competent to 
criticise the pictures in the Royal Academy Exhibitjpn and 
talk of foresliortenings njid chiaroscuros than the young sign- 
painter whom his village friends have just sent to the Kensing¬ 
ton School of Arts ? 

Well, coming from India, in one* of the magnificont 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental * Steam Navigation 
Company, in which one is as luxuriously served and fed as 
if he were the Great Mogul or tho Viceroy bf Egypt, »I had 
• hoped to find the Channel steamers something more magnificent 
still. If ihe great British people can send out such splendid 
vessels to tho far East, say rather to the outskirts of civilisation, 
what spfendid vessels must they keep for their own use round 
their own coasts ? It must bo a delightful joumoy that from 
Franco to England. Like tho greedy boy* who reserves tho 
best piece of his food at breakfast for the last mouthfol|—I had 
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this last bit of travel, as it were in store, when after landing 
at Marseilles, I turned aside to Cannes, Nico and Monaco. It 
was a trip on which my fancy loved to rest,—a pleasure kept 
in reserve,—a last mouthful. Fancy my disappointment. 

# After several months of sojourn in various countries of 
Europe, I arrived in Paris with my family*. Twenty-five hours 
of continuous railway travel, had so completely knocked up 
some of my companions that I rosolved to make some stay in 
* the CapitM of the World—for Paris is indeed, gainsay it who 
will, the greatest of all cities in point of beauty, comfort, 
climate, and cleanliness, taken all in all. But my Parisian, 
experiences must for the present be reserved. Weil, after a 
prolonged stay in Paris, I started for Boulogne-sur-mcr. I was 
quite determined this time to make easy stages of it, and never 
to* have twenty-four hours of railway together at a time. 
Boulogne-sur-mer too, was 4 a place worth stopping at for a 
while. Quaint old place, of which Thackeray wrote so often. 
It would recall Charlotte Baynes landing with her hair limp 
and flecked with spray, and Philip (whom her father the Gene¬ 
ral was so frightened to see) watching her from the shore, or 
who knows but I may have a glimpse of good old Colonel 
Newcome walking with his grand cbiy and the French Bonne 
on the promenade by the shore. Yes, a week at Boulogne-sur- 
mer, especially when the peaoh trees in its environs seemed all 
blossom and no leaf, and the apple-trees made such a contrast 
of color with them.* 

But no,—when we, arrived at Boulogne-sur-mcr,—on tho 
one hand it’appeared such a wretched little maritime town with 
houses apparently built for sailors only, and on the other hand, 
the sky seemed so cloudless, the sun so bright, and the sea so 
calm, that it was unanimously resolved not to delay there a 
m&raent, but to cross over at once to England, take the train 
at Folkestone and reach London, so long prominent in our 
waking and sleeping visions, before midnight. And this reso¬ 
lution was immediately carried into effect. 
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Heigh! Hillo! What’s this ? Is this tho steamer we are to 
cross over in ? Oh yes, no mistake abtmt that. But how are 
we to get on board ? The little cockleshell of £ boat was some 
thirty feet below us. There was an immensely long but exceed¬ 
ingly narrow ladder rising up quite perpendicularly from it, to 
the rocky shore on which we stood, and it was intimated to me 
that I should be expected to descend down this ladder, and not 
only so, but the ladies must do likewise. Was it possiblo ? Is 
this the way that* people ordinarily travel from France to * 
England ? Yes, it was. Of course I got dowjr hy the ladder, 
just as I would have climbed up Jura, if informed that was the 
only way I could got to England,* but it is right to add in this 
place that I have always had since then, a perpendicular ladder 
associated with my nightmares. During the process of descent 
down the ladder, hundreds of boxes, portmanteaus, bales, and 
overland trunks, were rolled down two inclines, placed on both 
sides of it, and these made Buch a tremendous clatter in going 
down, as often to make the nervous, unsteady in their hold, and 
to suggest to their minds tho possibility of a like rapid attain¬ 
ment of tho deck below. 

Down at last! And all safe, thank IlcaVen I Where are we 
to sit? It appears there are separate cabins for men and 
women. So wo must parf company. u Cannot we get a* separate 
cabin to ourselves if we pay for i^?*’ I ask of the^old steward, 
who is. busy counting some coin, With jya empty drinking glass 
beside him. and whoso weather-beaten and tanned but good-, 
humoured face appears somehow, quite familiar to me—“Yes, 
certainly, you pay so much, and you get this .room *to yourself.” 
It was a littlo holo intoi which my three cQmpanions could barely 
creop, aryl lie down. It was so closd and stifling and pervaded 
with such an odour, that I could not stay in it. I stopped at 
tho door, in tho gentleman’s room. Tho "public saloon,* in 
question, was indeed a spectacle. In tlic centro was a small table 
without any cloth upon it, but with some cold meat, which 
instead of creating an nppotite under the ribs of death, would 
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assuredly have created a nausea under the ribs of famine. * 
A flickering lamp hung suspended over the table. Right in front 
of this table, against tho partition whei e you would expect the 
mirror to be, was a niche of the size and shape of a mirror, and if 
inadvertently you went there, to adjust your tie, or see that 
your hair was not in disorder, there met you not your own face, 
but that of the steward, counting coin, or gulping down a glass of 
stout, and all the while keeping watch on the passengers. The 

i* • 

* old lady in Punch, who believed the Railway Company had very 
kindly provided glasses in the carriages, and going to adjust her 
bonnet found herself vis-a-vis with a grinning'traveller in tho 
next compartment, was not more confounded than I was, bj* tho 
steward’s face , more than once, where I had exacted my own. 
The passengers were seatterd about the room in attitudes the most 
gretesquo conceivable. One old gentleman, a very polite one 
by tho way, had stretched himself out full length on tho bench 
near the door of the little cabin occupied by mine. He was 
wholly unable to rise, and advised me to administer brandy to 
the occupants of the cabin, and to partake of it myself, as it 
was a remedy,—in fact tho only remedy,—for sea sickness,— 
and it was infallible*. But if it was infallible, why could not 
lie sit up? The bald-headed liair-cutter, with a pate liko 
Micgwber’s, who would persist in recommending tho unfailing 
liair-restorer, did not seem riiopc absurd to his customer, than 
this gentleman to mc v Ahothcr gentleman sitting npar tho 
outer door seemed .wrapped in profound thought of a most 
melancholy and forlorn character. Was ho a despairing 
lover Ho* looked very like one. Suddenly ho rose, and 

on frantically rushing out of the room, left on mo tho im¬ 
pression of a man about to ‘commit suicide. The steward knew 
better, but Hie basin, with which he followed tho despairing lover 
came too late. Another gentleman secftiod very angey with 
himself, or somebody else, for he sat biting and compressing his 
lips, and looking out of tho little bull’s-eye glass that did duty 
for a window, alternately : but by this time I was able to ac- 
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count for all occcntricitics of this nature, and to attribute them 
to their true cause, for I began to feel tery extraordinary sensa¬ 
tions myself. Yes, I who had made a sea voyagb of upwards of 
a month in all sorts of weather without ever being sea-sick. I 
hastened on deck, for the fresh air blowing right on your face, 
is the only real antidote in such a case. Reforo leaving, what 
was my surprise to see more than ono stout personage, come to 
the table, cut the cold meat which I had contemned, with an air 
of the most profound satisfaction, partake of the same, and ’ 
follow up the proceeding with glasses of ale.. On my way up, 

I had a cursory glance into the ladies saloon. There they were, 
poor dears, of all conditions apparent^, (for their habiliments 
were of very diverse kinds and qualities) and of all ages, hud¬ 
dling together in a way to excite pity, in the most stony heart. 
Some seemed to ho very miserable indeed, and all appeared 
solemn. • 

It was raining on deck, although it had been fair and cloud¬ 
less a little while ago, and the awning was quite inadequate. 
The wind also was now high; and eamo right in our teeth. 
There were some ladies here too, cowering from the rain, and 
some young gentlemen in attitudes the ’most recently im¬ 
ported from America. The deck was dreadfully crowded in 
one part, so that there was scarcely room to move there f but 
forward, when there was a great deaf of the ship’s tdckle,—coils 
of rope, pulleys, anchors, and so forth, Jhero were less human 
beings. Tho rain was pitiless, and the wind blow my cap off. 
here twice, but here, as giving more elbow room, I determined to 
to take my stand. • * , 

> A few puffs of my cigar ;—the wind right in my face ;—and 

tho giddiness passed away. I coulcf nojv contemplate tho deck 
at loisurc. What a small vessel, and oh I how crowded and 
dirty. Have they rdfdly in England no better ferries than 
these? A great many of tho passengers, in fact the majority of 
them, seemed to bo foreigners like myself, and most of them 
seemed to have that peculiar love of the father-latid, which is 
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apt to betray itself, according to Mr Thackeray, by the carriage 
every whore, as mementos of it, of some of its soil, mostly on 
the fingers and* under the finger-nails. Thcro was not a happy 
face in the whole company, although there was a goodly pro¬ 
portion of young people. No wonder the Boman historian 
described Britain as a country of spirits* to which the souls of 
the dead were ferried over at midnight from other countries of 
Europe. I fancy tho day ferries in his time wero a shade worse; 
and that* might explain, perhaps, the description of the night 
ferries. • 


Backwards and forwards several times, squeezing my way 
through the throng, and getting entangled amid coils of rope, 
and luggage to the great detriment of my shins, but it was ne¬ 
cessary to sec how my people fared down below. 

• At last,—and oh joy,—hero is Folkestone. The descent 
from the vessel seemed to bo much easier than tho descent into 
it. And now here is tho iron horse snorting to carry us into 
London. Wo get into tho comfortable, the almost luxurious 
carriages, draw up the glass, and draw down tho blinds for it is 
too dark see any thing distinctly, and are whirled away at a 
fabulous pace. 

We arrive^ in London at half-past eleven, and were lifted 
up till together in a beautifully furnished but not very large 
apartment fo the topmost sfony of the Oharing-cross Hotel, in 
a mannor that reealled*thc descent and ascent of tho travelling 
• merchant when lie was brought face to face with the holy 
Vcohmc in Anno of Geierstoin. The night view of London— 
with • * • 


u Its leagues of light and the roaring of its wheels,'’ 
and the day view next ijiormng, may form another paper. Suffice 
to say here, for the present, that both were disappointing. Per¬ 
haps our expectations had been too lii^h. It was pleasant, 
nevertheless, from tho elevated position we occupied to peer 
through tho windows, ovor tho sea of houses, chimney-tops, 
and churchfes. 
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No discourse should end without its moi&l. The moral of 
mine, is, that the Steamers in the English Channel, should for 
the honor of the British people, bo more in accordance with 
the vast number of passengers and the immense amount of 
traffic. When I say that the present arrangements reflect as 
much disgrace on the nation as the riderless steed in Leicester 
Square on the citizens of London, I am inclined to think I have 
exhausted the powers of language. 

There arc two schemes afloat for reform ; one pfojccted I 
am glad to see by some officers of the Indian Marino, with 
Sir Cecil Beadon, late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, as ono 
of the Directors, and another on Mr. Bessemer’s principle. All 
success to both, though I have not the honor to hold shares in 
either. 

G. C. D. * 

December 1873. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

By aPwjabee. 

• • 

What a queer lot tho Baboos arc ! They don’t seem ft> be 
able to realize the value of the saying, rest and be thankful. The 
wise old Hebrew must have had a special eye upon Baboodom 
when ho wrote about the horse-leech and her insatiable daugk-i 
ters. An alien Government permits the conquered race to 
qualify themselves for its service and participate*in tl»c civil 
administration of tho* country. But Baboodom is not to be 
satisfied so easily. The service must seek them, and go a-beg¬ 
ging to them. They are too big to seek it. The wise* consider 
obstacles to be incentives to perseverance. Not so the Bab<ft>s. 
rkey must have every-thing cut and dry for tfiem. Perhaps 
heir success in English education, and their # fancied superiority 
over tho people of the rest of India, have mado them top-heavy. 
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The English aro conquerors of this country and hold it as 
such. The tall talk of philanthropists and men of good inten¬ 
tions notwithstanding, tho country is held by them as foreigners. 
If crumbs of the loaves and fishes of office are therefore occa¬ 
sionally let fall, the people should pick them up thankfully and 
abstain from howling and screaming. It is Bono Johnny’s cold 
steel that holds the country for England, and Johnny has, in all 
fairness, a right to suit himself. 

Our rtilers have failed completely to identify themselves with 
the country and its people. Their institutions and modus 
operandi partake essentially of the foreign element, and as 
foreigners they must keep and govern tho country. The days 
are very, very distant, indeed, when, under tho present govern¬ 
ment, the people of this country will be able to congratulate 
themselves on the possession of a Marshal Rajah Man Singh, 
or General Rajah Joswant Singh, Governor of Bombay, or 
Rajah Toder Mull, Financial Member of Council. 

There can be but one opinion as to the intentions of our 
rulers. They really wish the natives of India, at least a few 
of them, to participate in the ci\il administration of the 
country, and have with that object opened for them a door of 
entrance into .the Civil Service. Such being the caso, tho objec¬ 
tion of the Baboos to enter the lists in the open competition 
held at London, appear to me the most irrational imaginable. 
We ill the Punjab liavtJ certainly reason for grumbling. Gov- 
* eminent, designedly or otherwise, has put ns under a legal 
disability. In fact, for a Punjabce to enter the Civil Service is 
simply out of thd question. 

To have a reasonable hope of success in the Civil Service 
examination held in London, a young man must aticast pass 
the b. A. examination of tho Calcutta University. But tho 
Government scheme of education makes him too old to J try lor 
thp London examination after obtaining his b. a. dogree. Ac¬ 
cording to that scheme a boy must first of all study the verna¬ 
culars of the country. ^ By vernacular, Persian and Urdu are 
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meant. 1 have failed altogether to discover When tho Persian 
became the vernacular of the Punjab. *1 have been equally at 
a loss to find out in what part of Punjab the Urdu is spoken. 
Tho people of tho Punjab speak Punjabee Much is a dialect 
qf the Hindee. Their commercial transactions are all recorded 
in Hindee ; but Urdu i*s nowhere. I have heard Urdu spoken 
by tho bettor classes at Delhi, Agra and Lucknow, and occasion¬ 
ally at Benares and other towns of the North-western Provinces, 
but the people of the Punjab, high or low, rich or poor, speak 
unmitigated Punjabee. , 

Well then, suppose a boy to commence his scholastic career 
at the ago of eight. Ho mighf commence earlier, but very 
little good will come of it. He has to spend a year and half in 
learning the Punjab Government’s vernacular, four more in 
passing the middle school examination ; three again to go up 
to tho matriculation examination of the Calcutta University ; 
and four more in passing the B. A. examination. In other words 
ho is over twenty years and six months old when he gets his 
b. A. degree, for it takes some little time to know the result of 
tho examination. The London examination takes place a few 
months later than the b. a. examination. Ndw, it is absolutely 
necessary for a young man to make special preparation for tho 
Civil Service examination. If he goes to "London at once after 
getting his degree, he is unfit for fjid severe test of the Civil 
Service examination, and is sure to fail j if he waits for tho en¬ 
suing year, he becomos too old for the Civil Service. From 
whatever point, therefore, wo view the question, we must forego 
the honor of entering tho covenanted service. In* the .above 
,calculation I have left no margin for accidents. Indeed, a large 
margin sl^puld always bo kept for the chapter of accidents. A 
boy, however sharp and intelligent, might fall sick at a most 
critical juncture and ldfeo a year. I do not believe Government 
has intentionally put a legal prohibition in our way. The fact 
that the late good Sir Donald MacLeod sanctioned the scheme 
is sufficient guarantee against that; but still the legfil disability 

38 
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does exist, aud w& cannot do better than console ourselves with 

* w* 

the thought that the grapes are sour. 

Let it be 'distinctly understood that we Punjabces do not 
envy oar more fortunate brethren in other parts of India for 
their success. If Bengalis, Parsis and Mahratas have entered 
tHe learned professions, wo rejoice at tlio _ fact. They are not 
only our brethren, but are our pionoers, and have opened the 
way for others. 

Perhaps the new scheme in procoss of* incubation, for ad¬ 
mitting natives t into the higher grades of the Civil Service 
without passing the London test, will benefit us. One man in 
this province has already been raised to the rank of Assistant 
Commissioner for rendering meritorious service to the State. 
One or two others iii other parts of India have been similarly 
treated as a mark of special favor, for which the people of India 
are expected to be superlatively thankful. * But for the life of 
me, I do not see the fuu of the tiling at all. Eurasians arc 
raised to the highest ranks of the service as a matter 4>f course, 
and no question is asked as to their qualifications or fitness ; but 
when it comes to the turn of the man of pure blood, the case must 
be made the subject of interference of Parliament and of the 
orders of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

A-t any rate, wo' here aro thankful for small mercies, and 
think the 'Baboo has no ’ excuse for grumbling. He is quite 
a century ahead of„ us 1 in civilization and enlightenment, 
and therefore ought to know better. So far as I can sec, his 
objections against the present arrangement for the Civil Service 
examination resolve themselves into the following. He thinks 
that the Civil Service .examinaton, so fa* as ho is concerned, is, 
held under disadvantageous terms ; that an examination should 
be held in India simultaneously with the one held in London, 

that he should be saved the trouble and expense of .a trip to 
England. I hope to show to bis entire satisfaction before I 
close, that he is unreasonable, and is like a naughty boy kicking 
against positive kindness. 
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The entrance \pto the Civil Service now i# through compcte- 
tive examination, which means education. Now, education to 
qualify a man for the public service must bo conSprchensive and 
thorough. The three Indian Universities are annually manufac¬ 
turing heaps of graduates. Is the education, given under their 
auspices, comprehensive ? I am afraid the answer rftust be In 
the negative. The Indian Universities have hitherto failed to 
produce really well educated men. The system of examinations 
in vogue has the tendency of cultivating the memory at the 
expense of the understanding. In plain worthy it is unqualified 
cram, and it is scarcely reasonable to expect that the lives and 
property of millions should be placed in the hands of men 
whose only qualifications consist in the possession of a good 
memory. 

The Indian student labors under peculiar difficulties which 
can only be obviated by foreign travel. From early youth he 
is brought up amidst a most debasing superstition which is 
ingrained in his nature. Ho is accustomed to breathe an atmos- 
pliere of pollution. The Government system of education does 
not touch lus moral nature. It creates in him a disbelief in the 
superstitions of his forefathers without giving him anything 
instead. A Government officer of the covenanted civil*scrvico 
ought to be a gentleman by education and instinct. •The 
Indian student, who has succeeded in* passing a cortaih examina¬ 
tion by the help of cram, may not be’either tho one or the other. 
The atmosphere he has breathed from childhood has been one 
of moral impurity, and unless lie c$n dissociate himself from it 
altogether for a time, there is very slight chance of his pither 
• proving an efficient public servant, or of his taking his place 
among hi,% western coadjutors on a footing of equality. 

The trip to Europe takes him away from India for nearly 
three years, during wlfich he is obliged to mis? with a manly 
and honest race. Ho leaves India when young with habits 
unformed. Intimate association with men of superior moral add 

in 

mental culture cannot but produce beneficial effects. • Presence 
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of mind and self-reliance are indispensable to a civil adminis¬ 
trator. The Indian brought up at home is devoid of both. A 
journey to Eiirope, by throwing him on his own resources, 
will bring out 'these latent and undeveloped qualities. In 
England, the education of a gentleman is not considered complete 
until he has undertaken what in former times used to be called 
the grand tour. How much more is it necessary for Indian 
youths, brought up under the degrading influence of the zenana, 
to see tho world as it is ; to mix freely with men and "women 
superior to hini yi every respect, and to cultivate those habits of 
self-reliance without which they are never likely to command 
the respect of others ? The education given in this country is 
inferior in quality and deficient in quantity. A comprehensive 
mental and moral education must be looked for elsewhere, in 
foreign travel and in a temporary expatriation. 

At first sight it may look hard on Indian youths to be obliged 
to go to England to competo for tho Civil Service, but really it is 
not so. Those who undertake the journey benefit themselves in 
a hundred different ways. Even if they fail to pass the required 
examination, they return to their own country better men and 
better citizens thail they would otherwise have been. Indeed, it 
would Ibe a fortunate thing in India if her youth took to foreign 
travel. She would then have men with better knowledge of tho 
world, and better knowledge of the wants of their mother 
country,—men who would"undertake with earnestnoss and zeal 
those projects of India’s moral and physical advancement which 
are now exclusively in the hands of an alien Government or 
foreign philanthropists. 

The objections against the journey .appear to me to be two-, 
fold. Expense, and the fehr of becoming denationalised. I do 
not, of course, take any notice of tlie objection against the jour¬ 
ney on the scor<? of caste difficulties. People afraid to go to 
England on the score of losing caste are still in leading strings, 
aiid had better remain under zenana guidance. They aro 
clearly unfit to become rulers of men. 
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The cost of t]jo journey with its incidental expenses is cer¬ 
tainly a serious difficulty with many ; "but this in my opinion, 
instead of militating against the scheme, is its inost redeeming 
feature. England owes her present power and prosperity to 
jicf peculiar system of government, and the foundation of that 
system consists in the value and importance attacMM to pro¬ 
perty. The governing body in that country, whether electors or 
members of Parliament, are "men who own property, and who 
have every thing to lose and nothing to gain by misg<jvcrnmcnt. * 
If the property test were withdrawn, unprincipled agitators 
would get the upper haftd in tho administration, and England 
would soon sink into a fifth-rate power. 

What is true of England is still more so of India. Tho 
people of India are essentially monarchical and feudal in their 
feelings. One great reason why the native judicial service, »in 
northern India at least, is unpopular with the people, is because 
it has to a very large extent been recruited from the ranks. 
It consists of men of no position in society, who are not kept 
back from evil practices by the fear of tarnishing the honor 
of their forefathers. This feeling exercises a potent charm on 
all respectable natives, and helps to keep many in the paths of 
rectitude. 

£ • 

The journey to England therefore instead of being a serious 
difficulty is a bar against the admission of those wild will never 
’ do credit to tho service. A young'man, who is able to pay his 
expenses to Englnd and maintain himself there as a gentleman,, 
is sure to come back to his nativg country as a gentleman and 
conduct himself as such. The ability to meet* tho expenses of 
, the trip is the property qualification in his case. Suppose the 
examination wero held in India, how many men of low origin and 
low principles—-and in India these two terms are synonymous— 
would get into the sertico, and not only bring ft to contempt, hut 
effectually bar the admission of their respectable countrymen 
into it. Englishmen are not particularly anxious to welcome 
their sablo fellow-subjects into tho service*. If a dumber are 
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found to misbehave,' they will take good care not to allow any 
to enter. 

The objection against the journey on the score of denation¬ 
alization is very silly. There are several estimable customs 
in this county which deserve to be preserved, but there are a 
thousand (Miers which ought to be sent to, Jericho in double 
quick time. A young man going to England cannot but copy 
many of the social customs of the superior race with whom he 

* sojourns. ' Indeed, this is a part of the education it is necessary 
for him to pick up. If he fails to learn those manly habits and 
that independence of bearing, for which the Englishman is so 
remarkable, he would not be worth his salt. These are the very 
things which strike an uutravolled native as foreign. As to the 
tendency to adopt English dress and manners, the objection lies 
equally well against those who never leave the shores of India. 
The native of India has no dress worth speaking about; what is 
called the Hindustani dress, and on the elegance of which 
Englishmen grow at times so eloquent, is an importation by the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India of the dress of Cabal and 
Central Asia. A very small fraction of the people have adopted 
it in a modified form, and it cannot even in joke be called a 
nationaf dress. Where is the wonder then that a young man 

a ^ 

in search of a decent dress should adopt the one used by tho 
most civilizeM nations of the* world. It is a significant fact that 
Cabul, which centurics.ago*taught tho Hindus tho use of the 

• Cbapkan, should now he pressing on them the adoption of the 
English coat and waistcoat.. 

Taken in alL its bearings, the present arrangement for 
admission into the Civil Service is a meat desirable one, and 
Natives of India should accept the boon thankfully [ind waive 
all frivolous objections. Indeed, it would be a calamity to tho 
* or untry if government acceded to the wishes-of the Baboos. 
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(From the French of Victor JJugo.) 

“ Slccp’st thou ? Awaken mother of our mother ! 

We love thee-—thee alone—-we have no other V 
In sleeping thy lips moved, we’ve seen this often, 

For thy sleep was a prayer,—oh relent and soften! 

But this evening thou sccmcst the Madona of sttme, 

And though thou art present, we feel all*aloue. 

Wliv bend’st thou thv forehead lower than ever? 

What wrong have we done, that thou elaspest us never ? 
Sec! the lamp flickers, the hearth sparkles as dying, 

If thou speakest no more, and art deaf to our crying-*- 
The tiro that we feed now, and the lamp that wo cherish, 
And we two thy loved ones,—all, all shall perish. 

Thou slialt find us both dead, by the lamp without light, 
And what wilt thou do, when thou meetesi that sight ? 
Thy children, in turn, shall be deaf to thy calling, 

To bring us to life, thou then slialt bo falling 
On tliy knees to thji Saints, —but |png wilt it be,* 

Yea, long must thou clasp us,jorc they give u^ to thee. 

• 

Oh shew us thy Bible, and the pictures we love, 

The Saints on their knees, tlio skies frtTtted above, 

The child Jesus, the manger, ihe oxen, the kings 
With their gold, and their spices, and their rich offerings, 
And make us read, as we can, in this Latin so odd 
Which we like (though ’tis har3) for it tells ns of God. 

Mother ! Alas !• the light wanes by degpees, 

The shadows dance round, while we bend on our knees, 
The spirits, perhaps, are floating around, • 

Oh wako from thy slumber,—oh breathe but a «ound I 
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Thou who gavest courage—wouldst thou affrightcn ? 

The embers like eyes in the gray ashes lighten. 

God! How'theso hands are cold! Ope thine eyes—of late 
Thou spakest of our world,—our trial-state, 

And of heaven, and of the tomb, anc[ of the fleeting life, 
And of death,—the last, last agony arid strife ; 

What then is death ? Oh tell us, mother dear, 

Alas! Thou answerest not,—this silence kills with fear.” 

Their sobbing voices long disturbed tho night, 

At length the fresh spring dawn appeared with light, 

The steeple rang its melancholy chime 
From hour to hour,—but not till evening time 
Did a lone traveller, through the doorway seo 
Mother, and the Book, and the children at her knee. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 

By an Old Bengali Boy. 

Chapter A, The Tiffin Hour and the System of Teaching. 

<No Tiour of our school-time was more welcome to us than 
the hour between one and ftvo o’clock in the afternoon, when 
there was a universal cessation of intellectual work in tho 
Institution, at least in all the classes of the School Department, 
—for the students of the College classes knew no interruption 
in thqjr studies, but, like Sisyphus, continued rolling up the 
intellectual stone without stop from ten to four,—and when wo 
re-created ourselves for thfc mental toil of the next two hours. 
No sooner had the big clock in the Ilall of the Institution 
struck one, and the grateful tick had been proclaimed by beat 
of the school *gong, than a scream of joy was heard in all the 
classes which, like so many bec-hivcs, poured forth their juvenile 
population, usually numbering about one thousand souls. In 
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* the course of five minutes, the ample grounds'round the school 
house—I am speaking now of the building at Cornwallis Square 
—became a sea of young heads. At first there Was invariably 
a rush towards the stalls of the sweetmeat-sellets, three or four 
of whom daily came to the school compound, and carried on 
a more than usually profitable trade. Not far from the gate, 
but inside the school grounds, they sat behind large baskets 
filled with all sorts of Bengali' confectionery. Payments were 
generally made in hard cash ; but, as in the great outer world, 
so in the microcosm of our school, the system of credit was 
also pursued. The servants of the school, who knew the boys 
well, usually stood as middle-men between the sweetmeat-sellers 
and those boys who took on credit; and they drove a most gainful 
trade. 1 remember I sometimes went to school, when a little 
boy, without my tiffin-pice, on which occasion I was under the 
necessity of requesting either Gopi Sing, the sehool-ihmoan, 
or Bam Kara, the school Bearer, to stand security for me— 
though in justice to myself I must add that afterwards when 
I was in some of the higher forms of the Institution, and there¬ 
fore became a lad of some consequence, I ignored Gopi Sing 
and Bam Kara, and opened account direct with the sweetmeat- 
sellers. 

Not far from the stalls ot tne sweatmeat-seiiers were taose 
of the fruiterers, which latter were 'frequented perhaps by a 
larger number of boys than the former* All sorts of fruits 
were to be found here in their season;—mangoes, oranges, 
custard apples, cucumbers, melons of several varieties, guavas, 
cocoanuts (dabs), sour plums, sweet plums, the blackberry (Jam), 
"Toseberry (golap-jam), Reaches, litchis, &e., &c., &. Heaps of 
the sugarcane were also displayed here > and basketfuls of the 
China almond, which were very popular with little boys, and 
several papers of whiefi could be had in those days for a single 
pice. * 

After the inner man had been thus refreshed and strengthened 
by the ministrations of these comfits and fruits, sotne of the 
39 
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boys betook thenisclves to play, while others busied themselves 
with their books. Of all sports the most popular in those days 
was the Kabali , sometimes called Iladu-dndu or Hadu-gudu. 
I transcribe liefc a description of the game I wrote elsewhere 
some years ago. On the baro ground a line is drawn by. a 
pot-sherd, on two sides of which the opposing combatants are 
ranged. The sport begins with an individual of one party 
transgressing the line of demarcation, and encroaching the 
territories of the other. The transgressor, with his body bent, 
his hands performing a variety of evolutions, attempts in one 
breath to strike his enemies,—the continuity of the breath 
being ascertained by a sound which ho makes. His enemies 
are on the alert to avoid his touch, which is said to be 
attended with complete disablement, or, in the terminology of 
tke game, perfect death. Should he succeed in striking an 
opponent, and in crossing the lino to his own side in one breath, 
the opponent is said to die; and, separating himself from the 
rest of his companions, ho retires from the field : but should the 
striking invader lose his breath before crossing the line, the 
struck opponent is not disabled. Should the transgressor be 
seized by his opponents, and should he lose his breath on their 
side of the lino, he is disabled and is said to die ; but should 
he succeed, w^en caught, in shoving himself, during the con¬ 
tinuance df the same brcatji, to the line of demarcation, he is 
not disabled. The sport concludes when the last combatant of 
either party is disabled. The number of the players is not 
fixed; four and any number above four may play this game. 
Not infrequently one whole class, consisting of forty or fifty 
boys, were ranged against another class consisting of the same 
number. The enthusiasm of the hostile parties, the swift 
evolutions of the hands, the agility of foot, the recitation of 
doggerel verses (hiring the performance, the strategy practised by 
the combatants, and the loud bursts of laughter which follow the 
disablement of the combatants,—all these circumstances render 
this sport one of peculiar glee and animation. 
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In a foregoing chapter I spoke of the systom of teaching, 
introduced into the # General Assembly’s Institution by Dr. Duff, 
as something different from the systems in vogue, at the time. 
It was called the intellectual system, as its object from the 
beginning was the development of the intellectual powers of 
the pupil, however young, and not merely the communication 
of information. It was also sometimes called the Socratic or 
Interrogatory system, as teaching was carried on chiefly by a 
series of questions, Hof unlike tho practice adopted by that 
groat philosopher and moralist who went about tho streets of 
Athens, and subjected every person whom he met to tho ordeal 
of a searching and severe catechization. 

Nothing is more wearisome and uninteresting to a little boy 
when he first comes to school than to commit to memory the 
unmeaning sounds b a, ba ; d a, da; b 1 a, bla ; k 1 a, kla, and 
tho rest. Ho does not understand what he is about, and when 
he asks for an explanation of those magical sounds,* his master 
throws no light on the subject. In the General Assembly’s 
Institution this parrot-work was altogether avoided. Not only 
were the unmeaning sounds alluded to in the above discarded, 
but the tyro was not even required at the .commencement to 
commit the alphabet to memory. When a boy ignorant of the 
English alphabet was admitted into the Institution*, he was taken 
to an alphabet board, which contained the letters of tho alphabet 
written on separate slips of wood. The master usually took up 
the letter 0, and told the tyro its name and sound ; he next 
took up the letter X, and described its name and sound ; the 
master then put the two letters together which the pupil readily 
, pronounced to be OX.; and his interest was excited greatly 
when bo was told that the word formed by those two letters was 
an animal with which he was perfectly* familiar. The pupil 
wae then asked what* he knew of that animal, and in what 
respects it differed from himself. Thus on the very first day 
or rather hour of his admission into school, he learned cue 
English word ; and there is scarcely any doubt that on return- 
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mg home from school if he met the animal in question In the 
way, he would call out—OX, with very much the same sort of 
delight and enthusiasm with which Archimedes exclaimed— 
Eureka / In this very pleasant manner the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet were gone through, aud the boy instead of looking upon 
learning as drudgery regarded it as a most, delightful task. 

The Interrogatory method was the back-bone of Dr. DufFs 
system of teaching. Education, he contended, is, as the 
etymology of the word shows, the bringing out whatever is in 
the mind, that is to say, the development of all its powers and 
susceptibilities, intellectual, moral, social and religious. In 
most systems of education, knowledge is communicated to the 
pupils. Dr. Duff did communicate knowledge, but before 
communicating he brought out of his pupils whatever knowledge 
t^ey had, by a process of close questioning ; criticized that 
imperfect knowledge ; subjected it to the crucible of 
investigation, and thus purified it; and last of all added to its 
stores. The interrogatory method was pursued through all 
the classes of the institution from tho lowest to the highest. 
In order to make this method thoroughly intelligible to the 
reader, I shall here illustrate it by an example. In the first 
Primer used in the General Assembly’s, now the Free Church, 
Institution, there is the following sentence :— My dog Snap ran 
at a cat . An intelligent teacher of the Socratic school would 
proceed somewhat in the following manner :— 

Master. Who ran at a cat ? 

Pupil. My dog Snap. 

Then would follow questions like the following spell the 
Word— dog. What do you call dog in.Bengali ? Then would, 
succeed a lot of questions about the animal dog—the several 
members of its body ; how it differs from other animals, say a 
cow or a horse ; -of the several species of dogs; of what uses 
dogs are ; th$ir qualities, epecially faithfulness, &c., Ac., &c., 
the master illustrating his Lecture by an anecdote or two of 
that faithful animal. 
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The next leading question would be—What’s the name of 
the dog ? and the answer would of course be— Snap . The master 
would then enter into the subject of the reason of the name, 
and mention the names usually given to dogs in England as 
well as in Bengal. 

The third leading question arising out of the text would be 
—“ Whose dog ran ?” the answer to which would be— u My 
dog.” An intelligent master of the Socratic school would take 
bold of this opportunity to unfold to the youthful mind the ' 
important distinction of rneum and tuum, to explain briefly the 
idea of property, winding up this part of the Lecture with 
a discourse on the impropriety‘and sinfulness of the practice 
of stealing or theft. 

The fourth leading question would be — u What did the dog 
do ? ” the answer to which would be — tl The dog ran.” After 
making the boys spell the word “ ran ” and asking its Bengali 
equivalent, the master would very likely make one of the boys 
run a little in the class, partly to illustrate the subject by an 
example \ and partly to create a little merriment with a view to 
dissipate the tedium and languor consequent upon intellectual 
exertion ; and he would perhaps conclude this part of his Lecture 
with an exhortation to activity and diligence in all the ’pursuits 
of life. * * 

The fifth leading question would*be—‘‘ At what Aid the dog 
run?” the answer to which would be—“At a cat.” This domestic 
animal would furnish the master with a number of questions,, 
regarding its genus, its species, its differentia, its habits, its 
usefulness in catching rats, its mischievousness in drinking up 
, stealthily the milk of little children, its partiality for fish, and the 
semi-divine honours paid to it in this cojmtry. 

The sixth and last question would be — u At how many cats 
did the dog run ?” th8 answer to which wouM be — u a cat —&ne , 
cat.” The master would perhaps take this opportunity to touch 
upon the subject of numbers or arithmetic,—a subject with 
which Bengali boys at this stage are not unacquainted. 
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It will be perceived from the above example that Dr. Duff’s 
system of teaching was thoroughly intellectual; and it was as 
lively as it was‘intellectual. The ideas of the pupils were greatly 
enlarged ; their powers of thinking were developed; they were 
encouraged to observe; their stock of knowledge increased not 
in'hn arthmetical but in a geometrical ratip ; and as learning 
was made pleasant to them, their affections were drawn towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. But this system, as I have already 
said, was ^pursued through all the classes’of* the General Assem¬ 
bly’s Institution, from the lowest to the highest. Tho higher 
classes, that is to say, the four classes of the College Depart¬ 
ment, which were under tho immediate teaching of Dr. Duff and 
his accomplished colleagues, were so many palawtra for intellec¬ 
tual gymnastics, in which tho powers and susceptibilities of tho 
pupils were braced and invigorated. 

From the example given above it is evident that the Interro¬ 
gatory system of teaching requires always intelligent masters 
even in the very lowest classes. If the masters are not intelli¬ 
gent and well-informed the system becomes quite ridiculous. 
This sometimes happened in the General Assembly’s Institution. 
In one of tho text books used in the lower classes of the Insti¬ 
tution, \here was the following sentence—“ Abraham, the son of 
Terah, dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees.”* I have a distinct recol¬ 
lection of dhe of the lower teachers deducing a most ridiculous 
question from the abqvc sentence. The question was this— 

“ Who was whose son, and where did he dwell ?” !! A truly 
marvellous question, which even the Wiso Men of tho East 
could /iot satisfactorily answer. Dr. Duff from the beginning 
saw that his system required the masters of his school to be , 
intelligent, and therefore Sedulously sot himself to the work 
of training teachers. He established a <£ Tqachers’ Class”, to 
vjjiom he lecture*! on the methods of teaching as they were 
pursued in Scotland, in Switzerland, in Germany, in Prussia ; 
add expounded the systems of Stow, Fellenberg, and Pesta- 
lozzi. 
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In the system $f education pursued in my day in tho Gene¬ 
ral Assembly’s Institution, two things were greatly insisted on 
throughout tho classes ; and these were, first, a blear conception 
in the mind of an idea; and, second , the e*xpression of that 
conception in words. Dr. Duff did not think that a boy had 
thoroughly caught hold of an idea, unless he could express* it 
in his own words, however inelegantly. We therefore took no 
notes of explanations given ly the Professors, indeed, no notes 
were given in the class under the apprehension that they might 
contribute to cramming. How just that fear v^as must appear 
evidont to every one who observes the mischievous consequences 
arising from the practice of giving notes now adopted in all 
the Indian Colleges. The students of the present day never 
open their mouths in the Class-room ; for any thing one knows 
to the contrary, they may bo all dumb. They only take down 
the Professor’s words, commit them to memory—often without 
understanding them—and reproduce them in the Examination 
Hall. A copying machine could do the same. 

Another feature in the educational system of Dr. Duff was 
the judicious mixture of Science with Literature. At tho 
present day the cry is—Physical Science!’ Physical Science! 
And many people think it is a new cry. But thirty years ago 
Dr. Duff’ took his pupils, in addition’ to a high literary course, 
through a course of Physical Science. Mechanics* Hydrosta¬ 
tics, Pneumatics, Optics, Astronomy, the Steam Engine,—the 
text-books generally being of the science*series of Lardner— 
were taught in tho College classes; a course of Lectures on 
Chemistry was also delivered, accompanied with experiments; 
tho youthful and fascinating science of Geology was diligently 
studied on account of its bearing on Theology ; while wo were 
so familiar with the use of the Sextant, with Norie’s Navigation 
and tho Nautical Ahnanac, that it is no exaggeration to sa^i— 
and some Captains of ships after examining us said so—that 
some of my class-fellows could guide a ship safely from "the 
Sandheads to Portsmouth. Tho Bengal Colleges of the present 
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day have not advanced so far as the General Assembly’s Insti¬ 
tution did, under the guidance of Dr. Duff, thirty years ago. 

The last feature, which I shall mention, of the educational 
system of Dr. Duff, is the complete impregnation of Literature 
and Science with Morals and Religion. The system was pro¬ 
foundly moral and religious. There was an interpenetration, or 
rather a chemical union, of the religious element with the 
whole system of teaching. Liteiature and Science were 
animated, 0 vivified, hallowed and baptized in the spirit of true 
religion. 

An Old Bengali Boy. 


HOME EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

, (Continued from page 286J 

There is yet another, and to our thinking, a very serious im¬ 
pediment in the way of a thoroughly good education at home 
in our country—and this is our joint family system. We are 
not about to pass any strictures or condemnation upon this 
system generally. It may or may not be good in other respects. 
Upon this point we give no opinion. Our business with it lies 
in so far as it ?s connected with our education, and it seems to 
us that the conditions of life enjoined by our joint family system 
are not conducive to the development of our thinking faculties. 
In a joint family one man manages the concerns of the whole 
family, and the rest‘of the members remain subordinated to him. 
They acquire no habits of business ; they do not learn by prac¬ 
tice the value of economy; all their wants are supplied for them; 
they never have anything to do with the management of money 
matters ; and consequently when they are called upon by the 
death of the manager or in case of a separation taking place, 
t<T manage their own concerns for themselves, they find out 
thgrt they are* unequal to the task and leave them in the 
hands of their servants or friends. The result of such manage¬ 
ment is well known to us all in the case of several of our rich 
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compatriots. If th$ heirs of our rich houses 'had from their 
boyhood been taught to understand the value of money, the 
virtue of economy and the danger of extravagance—things 
which, wo contend, can alono bo efficiently leanft at home—wo 
should not have had the sad and almost heart-rending spectacle 
of one of the most kind hearted and generous and liberal <3f 
men, driven by creditors—who, when he was able, paid them in 
interest pretty nearly ton foldf of what they had advanced to 
him—driven, we say,‘to*seek for refuge in the High Court and 
at last dying of a broken heart. There are other such examples, 
but one alono, we trust, is sufficient to convince the most thought¬ 
less how necessary it is to instil info the minds of our children 
the virtue of tlirifi incss and economy. 

We have hitherto spoken of the joint-family as being com¬ 
posed of people who, if they chose, could be independent of one 
another. Let us now see how the system works, educationally, 
on families where all the members are not independent, but where 
poor relations live with their rich friends and form a joint-family 
not in law but in fact Wo all know what poor relations arc, and 
wo dare say, the reader has read Charles Lamb’s humorous des¬ 
cription of a European poor relation visiting occasionally at his 
rich connection's. Lamb says, 44 A poor relation is the most 
44 irrelevant thing in nature—a piece of impertinent corrcspon- 
44 deney, an odious approximation-ra haunting conscience—a pre- 
posterous shadow lengthening in the noontide of our prosperity, 
44 an unwelcome remembrancer,—a perpetually recurring mortifi- 
H cation,—a drain in your purse, a more intolerable drain on 
44 your pride,—a drawback upon success,—a rebuke 4° jour 
• 44 rising,—a stain in yftur blood—a blot upon your ’sctuchcon, a 
44 rent in your garment, a death*s hqad at your banquet— 
44 a Mordecai in your gate, a Loyrons at your door—a lion 
44 in your path,—a irog in your chamber—a fly in your ojpt- 
44 mont—a mote in your eye,—a triumph to your enemies—an 
44 apology to your friends—the one thing not needful—the hail 
i( in harvest—the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet.” If then 

40 
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.1 poor relation is such an undesirable object^ even when he visit# 
you occasionally, what must he be considered when he stops in youir 
house with his wife and children, and perhaps children’s children 
for good ? In Bengal the exigencies of our society require that 
our poor relations should be supported by those who can afford 
l® do so. They have therefore a right to be maintained, and are 
not looked upon' quite in tho same light as in countries where 
there is no obligation by the c ^institution of society that one 
man should be supported by another simply because he has 
married the latter’s sister or daughter. But welcome though 
they are amongst us at the first star!, they lose their importance 
as we get familiarised with them, and gradually come to bo 
looked upon as people to be tolerated. The consequence is, that 
a feeling of contempt, or some feeling or other certainly not 
complimentary to the dependent members, comes to be entertain * 
ed for them, if not openly, at least not so privately that they do 
not know of it; and they suffer accordingly. The treatment 
their children and wives receive, cannot be of the highest. 
There are quarrels, or what are called accidents, in the best 
regulated families, and a well-regulated Bengali family is, 
we are nHaiti, no exception to this rule. Ladies remaining 
together in the same house remain very good friends as 
Ion g as they choose, hut even in the most civilised countries 
it so happens that diffeVtyices appear between them, and 
if these differences are nol amicably adjusted, they lead to 
a great deal of ill-will and heart-burning. In quarrels 
between persons some of whom are independent and some 
dependent, we can easily imagine which side gets tho worse. 
Tho children of the dependent members thus grow up w ith their 
fathers and mothers in spited and ill-treated before their very 
eyes. They are daily reminded by the most unmistakcablo 
manner that they "have no business to be where they are. The 
children of the.independent members arc allowed better clothes 
anfi better food, whereas those of the dependent members, though 
having their meals at the same place and at the same time with 
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their more fortunate playmates, have dress and food of the 
coarsest kind allowed to them. The rich children go to good 
schools, the poor ones to indifferent ones. The fich have their 
private tutors, the poor shift for themselves as Best they can. AU 
this, mind you, takes place in the same house. There would not 
be the slightest objection to it if it happened in different houses, 
but one boy treated better than another in every respect, whilo 
living under the same # roof, tcannot but tell most injuriously 
upon the education of both, and more particularly upofi that of 
the poor boy. The lattor from his earliest infancy, before he can 
understand the cause of the difference that is made between 
him and his fellow, is shown the readiest way of acquiring 
the undesirable sentiments of envy, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness. As they grow up and understand why they are treated 
badly, they become, it is not in the nature of things tiftifc 
they should bo otherwise, morose and discontented, and 
early in life begin to curse their fate. If at this juncture 
they were allowed a good education at home and at the school, 
if instead of succumbing to their fathers’ misfortune they were 
taught to rise high and, by their industry and perseverenec and 
energy, to fry to rescue their parents from their degradation, 
all the depressing influence we have spoken of would be like fuel 

to the fire of their zeal, and kindle it more brightly than <fver. 

• * 

But such unfortunately is not the ea^o. Instead of receiving a 
good education at home they get quita the contrary. Their 
mothers cannot, according to the condition ih which our ladies 
are doomed to live, bo expected to be very learned. Tlieir 
fathers are generally the reverse of learned. The two sources 
* from which homo education proceeds are thus dried up for 
them, and circumstances which surround4hem are not propitious 
enough to do them much good. The servants of the house 
show but little respect to their parents, and none at all to them. 
Thoir self-respect is wounded in every turn, they it re domineered 
over by the richer children, all their independence is crushed 
out of them, all their energies leave tljeni; and tlfby grow up 
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in life as they begin life—discontented, -'listless, objectless 
beings. When they enter the world they find themselves 
nnablo to co]tc with the difficulties that beset them there, 
wholly break down, and turn out useless members of society. 
Now about the children of these children. How is it possible far 
tliem to be any better than their fathers? • .How can they learn 
what their fathers never learnt ? Ilow can they mind their 
position ? We mean, with the help that their poor broken-hearted 
and down-trodden parents have it in their power to give them. 
This system of maintaining poor relations, highly generous and 
good, in some respects, has nevertheless wrought so much mis¬ 
chief among us that we do not hesitate to say, it is the main 
causo of the extreme poverty of our country and, as our poverty 
chiefly impedes our progress in the world, the cause of our 
backwardness. If correct statistics could be obtained it would, 
we feci sure, be found, that the number of men in Bengal who 
depend for their livelihood upon their relations is very largo 
indeed—nearly fifty times as large as the number of those who 
feed them. The dependent members, as we have hinted before, 
do hardly any work at all; and it is appalling to think of the 
amount of available labour that is lost to our country 1 

Let U3 now briefly consider whether this want of homo 
education has hitherto done ns any harm. Those who have 
come along with us so far wiH readily allow that it has done us 
incalculable harm, for it has crippled our already limited re¬ 
sources of improvement. It may certainly be said that tho 
system of education that now prevails in Bengali homes has 
existed for a loftg time, and that hitherto, notwithstanding its 
drawbacks, assuming* tlicrg arc any such*, it has turned out men 
who have been thought fit to preside over tho Bench of tho 
High Court. This no doubt is quite true, but the test applied 
k not a fair one. A few amongst us may be very learned and 
very clover tfnd very good. Exceptional circumstances, their 
genius, their application, have assisted them so far as to 
make theift rise superior to their education. But they are 
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the exceptions, acid cannot bo taken to form the rule. Turn 
to the great majority of those who have received and are 
receiving a liberal education, and see wliajt they are. As 
long as they are at school, as long as they are preparing for 
(laminations, as long as the fear of failure is before them, they 
work like horses, rfnd win their race in tolerably good style. 
Tho sentiments they utter at this time of their lives are the 
best imaginable; bpt, we aJe afraid that tlieir sentiments are 
borrowed ones, and the effect they produce upon the speakers 
themselves is only lip-deep. For, look at thcfli after they have 
settled down in life. It is almost difficult to recognise them. 
The enthusiasm which was their’s in the matter of reform 
owns them not; tho energy which they had in such large 
quantities while at school is all spent; their habits of study leave 
them ; all their ideas of reform evaporate away, and leave 
them, plodding clerks or indolent Zemindars. The education 
they receive makes them fitted for nothing else but the avoca¬ 
tion in life they choose for themselves. Their general education 
only penetrates as far as their memory, and when there is 
nothing before them to remind them of their, reforming procli¬ 
vities, they quietly allow them to die an untimely death. They 
feel a desire for reform because tho books* they read spealg of 
reforms, but they never really appreciate the necessity for tlieir 
reform ; otherwise how is it that they sleep over tho reforms in 
after life ? There is nothing abiding in tjieir education, and 
this is owing to tlieir want of a good homo education—an edu- 
cation which, whilo it allows their heads to receive all kinds of 
good matter, so distributes all this matter that it takes deep root 
*in their hearts—an education which turns a school-boy into a 
citizen. 

Tho evil then we speak of is not by any means chimcricah 
It exists and docs us harm. Ought we not then to bestir our¬ 
selves and find out a remedy for it? Ought wo to allow it to 
remain with us ono moment longer than it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ? Should we not root it out, root and branch ? And now, 
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a few concluding words and we have donfc. In treating a 
subject frauglit with so much difficulty and full of so much 
delicacy, as a social subject must necessarily be, wo know that 
wo run some considerable risk of being misunderstood. No one 
likes that the society to which he belongs, and to which genera^ 
tions before him have belonged, should be needlessly made the 
subject of discussion. We, Bengalis, specially aro very sensi¬ 
tive on the score of our society. “ We have half a suspicion 
that it is not now all that it should be, but we respect it for what 
it has done already dono for us. Wo know that, under circum¬ 
stances of danger and difficulty in bygone times, it has answer¬ 
ed our purpose. We know that, notwithstanding all that is said 
about the seclusion of our ladies and their want of education, 
they and we, men, along with them, have been as happy as it is 
possible for humanity to bo. And, like all half-convinced men, 
we shun any discussion upon the point that we are wavering 
about. We should then be wholly without excuse of any sort 
if we have needlessly made our society the subject of discussion. 
But wc do not live in stationary times—we live in times which arc 
progressing as fast as possible, and if we find ourselves unable 
to go with the tide we must remain where we are, unrcspccted 
butjpiticd by the world. Unrespectcd because we are incapable 
of availing.ourselvcs of the opportunities that arc ours—pitied 
because of the grandeur of our forefathers. It is a common cry 
with our public men, that we are descended from noblo and 
learned and civilised ancestors. If that be so, it is our. boundnn 
duty to endeavour to rise to tho height which they occupied. 
If the dead have any means of knowing what wo living beings 
do, our ancestors must have been hiding their heads in shame' 
and confusion at the condition of our country. Things are 
now all changing, and let us as one man try to rival our an¬ 
cestors, and enable them to raise their * heads with pride at tho 
doings of their descendants. 
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THE SENTIMENTS OP A KULIN BItAHMAN OP TIIE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

• • 

You will oat like Europeans, dress like Europeans, but 
drink like tlio most Doolcah of Dooleah bearers. What Pope 
says of composition* is equally truo of national characters, 
nono of wliioil you will find free from features justly open to 
criticism not very complimentary. From the days of Nimrod 
downwards, nationalities have eve* been queer compounds of 
traits seemingly incompatible, and have thus mystified the 
annals of history, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, general 
or particular. The builders of pyramids and banging gardens 
bare lent themselves to orgies that would disgrace the anthro- 
pophagi of the; Andaman Islands, and the promoters of Iron 
Currency were bribed into slavery by barbaric gold. The 
countrymen of the Caesars, who came saw and conquered, quietly 
bore the indignity of the Caudine Forks. Indeed, your eccentric 
John Bull is a eurious fish. lie is nothing* if not eccentric. 
Cleanliness next to godliness, is his motto. Dirty linen is 
his eye sore. He will travel any distance for a clean shirt. 
He will bore rocks and pavements to scarry fiiterd water to the 
fifth flight of stairs. He hates niggardliness. Wherever he lives 
he lives like a prince. His house is a pahnjc surrounded by 
orchands, kitchen gardens, flower gardens. His equipage is 
superb. His table profusion would cast the profusion of 
Heliogabalus into the ^Jiade. Still he would disfigure the 
superfine silk velvet of the waist coat* with common umbrella 
calico behind. A few inches of any other stuff lie cannot 
afford to pay for. John Bull is a thorough fifiend. He will ^ 
go through fire and water to serve you at need. There is 
no crock or corner in his friendly dealings. Ho is all abo^p 
board and permits no consideration of policy or expediency to 
interfere with his liberal schemes for aiding the distressed. He 
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is a perfect stranger to those deceitful smiles 1 by which rascals 
raise hopes which they never mean to fulfill. His yes is signi¬ 
ficant and performs more than it promises. Yet, provoke lnm 
once, and ho will knock you down there and then tinging his 
hiifhumanity, charity and the whole lot of social virtues to tlifc 
dogs at once. No man on earth prizes unanimity more than 
honest John. There are differences between him and his neigh¬ 
bour. Differences social, political'and' wdigious. One prefers 
the aristocracy of birth and flatters it with all the rage of syco¬ 
phancy. Pie licks the spittle of the insolent insolvent empty- 
headed Lordling, whose sole occupation is to hunt out a crippled 
spinster to keep him afloat, and to save him the worry of a 
blood hound pack of Duns that dog his steps and dry up liis 
li/e blood. Another looks upon acres and titles as leather and 
pruncllo, and discovers commendable in nothing else but in the 
white-ant voracity to devour printed paper, rendering him the 
most worthless of Her Majesty’s lieges beyond the eobwebbed 
precincts of bis sanctum sanctorum. One is for attributing to 
the crown divine rights to rule or misrule at pleasure, to 
overvide law by Star Chambers and High Commission Courts, 
to draih the public exchequer by unheard o t exactions, and, it 
not to knock down tlfe realm to the highest bidder in genuine 
Roman fashion, at least to*give it away to the nearest kith, ho 
she or it. Anothor would reduce royalty to a mere puppet, to 
be placed or displaced by Messrs. Cobbler Lndortaker & Co., 
that mighty element in civilized administrations, who possessing 
nothing 3 hereditary, would not recognise hereditary possessions 
in others, but would amid tho noise of.hustings elect any body 
they choose in every ,casc"of interregnum. John Hull will stand 
an unconcerned idle spectator on occasions which w ould make 
♦Thakomoncy hetsclf forget her zenana instincts, and rush out, 
armed with broomsticks, to join the patriarchal hand for resentr 
the assault. This John calls an aflair of honor. Honor in 
knocking out the brains of a fellow creature with Colt’s revolvers. 
With all his faults, Tiowevcr, I like John Bull still, and would 
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that not only you but all the spouting Baboos were almost and 
altogether such as is an educated English gentleman except 
certain eccentricities. An Englishman drinks, but drunkenness 
is his aversion. Nothing humiliates him in his own estimation 
than to be betrayed into excess. He knows no metamorphosis. 
Before or after dinner, ho is the same steady gentleman engaged 
in some public or private pursuit, reading, writing inventing, 
discovering or conversing on some useful and entertaining 
subject. Friday or Saturday, garden house or dwclliftg house, 
is all the same to him. Neither time nor place can bribe him into 
a forgetfulness of the duty he owes to society of promoting 
general propriety by forbearance and exemplary conduct. Ho 
tears himself from liis nearest relatives rather than associate 
with people addicted to intemperate habits. He foregoes the 
fairest prospects of advancement rather than accept it, at the hands 
of a drunkard whose touch is pollution, whose breath is con¬ 
tamination to him. His giant strength supplies the strongest 
motives for temperance, his splendid career laughs to scorn the 
scandal of fools who glory in infirmities and mistake beastliness 
for merit. Will it be believed in the civilized world that 
educated young men in Lower Bengal vie with each other in 
swallowing poison that saps and undermines them physical and 

mental faculties. The clock strikes one. Lo ! the ThrIce- 

* 

pottle Baboo arrives after the feat.. His rolling eyes, flushed 
face, and trembling limbs spreading dismay, and consternation 
from a mile’s distance. Helped to alight, the*durbar is declared 
open by distribution of billingsgate with even-handed justice 
on the lawless establishment in which every mbnial has learnt 
lo do precisely what he ought not to do. * He orders, counter 
mands the order, orders again, this thing, *that thing, and things 
without end, and drinks, for ho knows how to notice himself. 

t t 

The process recurs, and re-recurs till dawn, when the saint i» 
stowed to bed to the great relief of frightened children. I can 
make allowance for youthful indiscretions; but I cannot for the 
life of me understand how people having the least pretensions to 
41 * 
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dignity can show their faces to servants after sncli glorification# 
How glibly do they laugh among themselves when this imper¬ 
sonation of improprieties preaches decorum. How ftimsily do 
their giggling faces disguise the hypocritical bow. They look 
daggers though they are none. Open rebellion is ten thousand 
times more welcome than the suppressed combination to shirk 
off duty. An unchaste wife, says the Sastra, a treacherous 

friend, a disrespectful servant, is as dangerous as a cobra 

- * 

de capellb. I acquit tho servant, however, and convict the 
master, for willftilly ruining a class of men very useful to tho 
Commonwealth. One sickly sheep corrupts the whole flock. 
One bad servant in your employ spoils all the servants in the 
neighbourhood. There exists a sort of Free Masonry amongst 
these black-guards which is intelligible to the initiates of tho 
fraternity. A certain friend of ours had but one servant, 
and that one a very lazy one. Wc often recommended his 
summary dismissal as he proved himself so utterly unworthy 
of his salt. Goaded to a reply the friend in question observed : 
u Suffer the ingrate to have his own way for awhile. When 
the habits of laziness are deep rooted in him, kicks will not 
drive Jiim away, and wc shall get his services, for the 
mere feeding of hirq.” The toper allows negligence on tho 
part of, his servants to grow with their growth and to strength¬ 
en with their strength, and he has to thank himself if his busi¬ 
ness is badly done or hot done at all. Admonition falls on them 
as soft as summer breeze, and thumps as pleasant as tho 
pinches of a sweet-heart. But this is not the whole of the mis¬ 
chief! Who willHnd the sum total of the injury you inflict on the 
community at largely ypur culpable neglect of your children, 
and still more by yoift villainous example, always more powerful 
in the formation of character than any amount of precept. In¬ 
capable of serious thought you are proclaimed the prodigal son 
Jo the stranger ere well introduced to him. Your surroundings 
bear the stamp of supine indifference. The only chair you own 
wants a leg, and the op ly lamp that Jightens your drawing-room 
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stands on an earthen pedestal. Your house is a dunghill, and 
your bod is a depository of stench and malaria. Every far¬ 
thing you earn finds its way to the grog shop, and every trinket 
of your wretched wifo to that of the pawnbrokers. You have 
npitjior time nor means for educating your children whom you 
leave penniless liompless, friendless, the twelve tribes of cut¬ 
throats and pick-pockets, the future inmates of penitentiaries. 
Bravo child! What a splendid epilogue to your drama 1 


THE HAY PAPERS. ' 

If the Government of India would but stop the Hay papers 
for a twelvemonth, how many starving wretches would be 
saved from the inevitable result of the famine impending oftr 
the Lower Provinces, from the saving thus effoctod. No doubt 
superintendents of many Government offices will be very 
much put out by such an act of Vandalism. What is life to 
them without the Hay papers. Their Elysium would become 
insupportable under such privation. Worthy public servants 
as they arc, they have a right to the consideration of an obliged 
Government. And after all, what are a few hundred or thou- 
sand pounds when compared to the mental comforts of suffh a 
useful class of public servants, .besides, the existence of a 
few niters more or less won’t make much difference. 

But what are the Hay papers ? In all tHe principal depart¬ 
ments of the different governments in India, the public corres¬ 
pondence is divided, according to the importance of the • com¬ 
munication s, into classes ; the more important ones being 
called A papers, or as Mr. Hiram Higgifis, superintendent of 
the Blank office, who is somewhat partial to aspirates? calls 
them Hay papers. The unimportant correspondence is classed 
under head B, an abstract of which is published ‘while the A 
papers are printed in extenso. A dozen copies or so of the 
monthly proceedings of each office or department aft printed, 
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and kept in the office till the worms in mercy devour them and 
save Government the expenso of providing record racks. In 
the case of the Secretariat offices, a printed abstract of the cor¬ 
respondence with the important papers in full is necessary for 
tfye information of the Governors, who cannot reasonably bo 
expected to wade through the reams of.rubbish which form 
the bulk of the correspondence of a red tape Government. But 
this reason does not apply to subordinate offices. For purposes 
of reference, the printed proceedings are practically useless, 
being never used for that purpose. What other good they pro¬ 
duce is known only to the initiated. 

The saving effected by stopping the flay papers would be as 
nothing to an imperial Government, but the starving population 
of a province might derive some little benefit. It would com¬ 
prise the salaries of an abstractor, a number of copyists, portion 
of the pay of Mr. Superintendent Higgins ; the cost of print¬ 
ing inclusive of paper and postage, besides the cost of the cor¬ 
respondence arising out of the printing. To this might be 
added part of the outlay on the expensive printing establish¬ 
ments kept up by Government. The whole affair, taking a very 
favorable view of it, cannot cost, for a subordinate office, less 
than eight hundred rupees a month, or close upon ten thousand 
rupees a year. Say eight rupees a month will save a famine 
stricken family of 4 souls,, the saving thus effected will represent 
three hundred and fcwbnty human beings rescued from an un¬ 
timely grave ;—a result perhaps not commensurate with the 
hardship and inconvenience to which the aforesaid superinten¬ 
dents* and their immediate belongings will bo put. 

It is not, however, the,object of' this paper to preach economy 
to Government. Wiser heads have already done it and are still 
doiug it. His Excellency the Viceroy has issued orders for the 
Curtailment of unnecessary expenses, and if Mr. Hiram Iliggin’s 
bobby is not affected by the Ukase, the fault will not be that 
of the Governor-General. It may not be, however, out of place 
at such a‘time as the present to throw a few hints whereby sav- 
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mgs may be effected lo meet present requirements without 
seriously affecting the governing machinery. 

It is said that a Cabulee servant will put his hand to every 
conceivable thing that turns up. Ho works asf a bearer, fetches 
\^atgr like a Bhisti, waits at table, sweeps the house when re¬ 
quired, and does every other mortal thing required for a house¬ 
hold. In fact, he does alone what a host of Hindustani servants 
are required to do. The British Government would do well to 
learn a lesson from the'Afghan. During its rule of a century 
and quarter, it has imbibed too much of the caste prejudices 
of its Hindu subjects. Instead of every man being made 
to do as much as he should and can, posts are being every 
day multiplied, till the work which one should perform is 
being done by a dozen, each complaining of being over¬ 
whelmed with hard work, and all crying for assistante. 
Take for instance the Public Works or ratlier Public Waste 
Department; for, with tlio exception of the few canals excavat¬ 
ed by that department, the waters of which, however, like Jack 
Policeman, are conspicuous by tlicir absence when wanted, 
there is no work of public utility or necessity done by it,, which 
has not had to be rebuilt or blown up,—no doubt to the infinito 
satisfaction of the officers concerned. # * 

Let us take the present constitution of this public wusto 
department. There is first of all ilie Imperial Public Works 
Department with its teeming hive of Secretaries, Assistants, 
Superintendents, Accountants and clerks. 'Then the Provin¬ 
cial Public Works Department with Ditto. And as if these 
were not enough, wo have now two new branches of this* most 
• prolific department, the*Military Special and Ordinary ami tho 
Railway. Of course each branch can* boast of its monthly 
volumes of Hay papers. The number of Chief Engineers, 
Superintending Engineers, Executive engineers and Assistant 
Engineers, which certain cities of northern India can boast of, is 
really bewildering. There is first the Provincial Chief Enginec*r, 
the Irrigation Chief Engineer, then tho Railway Chief Engi- 
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neer, and last though not least tho Military, Chief Engineer— 
with four Superintending Engineers, a dozen Executives, and 
Assistants without number. One is reminded of the story of 
the man who, failing to find a seat in a crowded theatre, cried 
out, “ Smith your house is on fire,” and had the satisfaction ^of 
seeing half the house emptied at once. Y(e should not be go¬ 
ing very far out of tho mark, if we assert that out of the civil 
white population of Northern India one half rejoice in tho title 
of Engineer in the Government service*. 

Until lately, the Provincial Chief Engineer with his Assis¬ 
tants, had tho execution and supervision of public works of 
every description, both civil hnd military. Now, the latter, by 
far the most onerous of the two, has been altogether withdrawn 
from the Provincial Establishment, but no diminution appears 
to have been made either in the pay or the number of the En¬ 
gineering staff. The uninitiated public, having the funds to 
provide, naturally think that when more than half tho work is 
withdrawn from the supervision of an establishment, more than 
half of its members would cease to have any thing to do. But 
Government in its wisdom thinks otherwise, and the silly public 
must bow to its superior wisdom. 

r 

The objept of separating the civil from the military depart¬ 
ment was to expedite work and secure better supervision. 
Have these objects been attained by the formation of tho 
Military Branch? formerly, the Provincial Chief Engineer or 
Secretary P.W.D 1 ., corresponded directly with the Imperial 
Secretariat, and thus business was transacted. Now, the subject 
matter of the Reference being the same, the Chief Engineer, 
Military Branch, addresses the Inspcfctor General of military* 
works, who corresponds with the Government of India. In 
other words, another link is added to the chain, and more time 
is now required to do a certain work than before. Take for 
instance the * Buffs of Bugliwala. They are badly off for a 
feakery. The Executive Engineer, Military Works of tho 
towns, prepares a rough or pencil sketch and submits it to the 
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Superintending Engineer of the circle, by whom it * is sent to 
the Chief Engineer, Military Works. If the latter approves of 
it, it is sent on to the Inspector General of Military Works, by 
whom it is submitted to the Government of India. If approved 
it .is. returned ii\ the same way as it came up to the designer 
who now preparos gt pucca project and submits it as before. 
When finally sanctioned by the Government of India and returned 
through the half a dozen hands above indicated, the work is 
commenced, supposing in the meantime the estimates have 
successfully gone through the usual stages of original, revised, 
alternative, fresh et cetera . How many months, perhaps years, 
elapse before the gallant Buffs are ‘furnished with their much 
coveted Bakery. Under the old system the work was done 
much more expeditiously. 

As to expense, there is now the double set of Engineer 
Establishment, in addition to that of the Inspector General of 
Military Works ; besides the unprofitable outlay in keeping up 
the Provincial Establishment on its old scale when half the 
work is done by others. Is the Government prepared to assert 
that the work done by tho new department is commensurate 
with the money paid by tho public for its maintenance ? are we 
sure its cost does not come up to 50 per cent of the outlay ? We 
understand that about half a million is being expended dufing 
the current financial year on Military Works. How much of 
this will go to the maintenance of the costly establishment ? 

One reason assigned for the creation of the new department 
was, the badness of the work done under the old system. 
One would think, the best way of remedying that would have 
•been to bring all the 'supervising officeus to account. If a 
barrack or a church costing a lac has to be dismantled or blown 
up, let the Engineer who built it and the officers who inspected 
it while building, be made to make good the amount, and tho 
public will hear no more of the scandal so common of late. 
But why saddle the public with half a million to benefit ineffi¬ 
cient officials ? • 
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There are certain public works, such** as forts along the 
northwestern frontier, which require especial agency, but surely 
this object cam be achieved by deputing selected officers to do 
the work under the ordinary supervision, without creating an 
expensive machinery perfectly uncalled for,. and stopping tho 
hftnds of the existing workmen. With famines and pestilence 
staring us in tho face, it is time Government should count tho 
cost, and instead of cutting down the salary of a peon here or 
a duftry® there , apply its shears in right earnest and sweep off 
all useless lumber. Where there is a will, there is a way. Let 
Government bo but just to itself and to tho people entrusted 
to its care by abolishing all sinecures, and by making every 
man do his work, and the country will have cause to thank it. 
But liliputian economy will satisfy none. While millions are 
lasted to keep up useless establishments, a few elerks more or 
less will not derange the public machinery or put the public 
very much out of pocket. 

There are other branches of the Public Works Department 
as wasteful as the above, and Government would do well to look 
them up. An employe of the Northern State Railway, not 
long ago, stated that he expected the line from Lahore 4,o 
Jhelum to he completed u some time on this side of eternity.” 
Anti so it is. While immense sums of money are being and 
have been paid to keep up a most expensive establishment, tho 
question of guages remains unsettled. No private company, 
guaranteed or otherwise, would have dared to act in a similar 
manner. It is time Government opened its eyes a bit and 
commenced to sde for itself. 

It is not to be expected that Hay papers and all such, and 
the like institutions, should disappear at once any more than 
that Mr. Hiram Higgins, a representative man, should be 
counted with tho extinct species of the Silurian era ? But the 
people of India have a right to expect, that the efforts of 
Government to meet such providential visitations as the famine, 
—and no dne can deny, that both the Viceroy and the Lieutenant 
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Governor of Bengal are trying to do their best,—should bo pro¬ 
perly directed, and the country afforded permanent relief. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

• 

There is schism m the camp of the friends of Indian pro¬ 
gress even as there has been among the well-wishers of Indian 
education. Our educationists have for a long lime past appear¬ 
ed ranged under two different and hostile banners, some fight¬ 
ing for Anglicism and others for Vernacularism. And the 
squabbles of these two parties marked by the spirit of loud and 
acrimonious denunciation, are among the most salient, if not 
tlio most interesting features of the still ponding educational 
controversy. The railway speed with which subjects the 
most important are in these glorious times examined, mastered 
and commented on, has led both these parties into error, and 
each of them has fallen into the ordinary mistake of taking a 
partial and one-sided view of the momentous questions involved. 
The Anglicist in the height of his enthusiasm forgets the 
masses, and the vemacularist under similar qxcitement cuts off 
from his view the upper Ten Thousand. And they both o^rloOk 
the fact that if, instead of wasting their energies in unseemly 
recriminations, they were to meet .as friends, husband their 
resources, and act] in concert, a consistent and comprehensive 
scheme of national education would under their unitod and 
triumphant Hag blow away the outworks and demolish the 
citadel which ignorance opposes to their progress. The attitude 
of the friends of Indian reform shows a similar waste of*vital 
Energy. These gentlemen have also ranged, themselves under 
two different banners, formed two antagonistic parties, and 
exchanged civilities qpt inconsistent with th$ unwarlike but 
blatant chivalry of the hour. On one point they concur witlf 
one another in upholding the same opinion. They* all maintain 
that the country, once so great, now so little, loudly and per¬ 
emptorily demands reform. But they blow the trumpet of war, 

42 * * 
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and break lances with one another as soon as they begin to 
deliberate on the nature, extent or magnitude of the improve¬ 
ment needed. ' 

Some are of opinion that material civilization is the only 
blessing our country needs. They regard the hoary and -con¬ 
solidated social system, which has survived the wreck of ages, 
with veneration bordering upon superstitious homage. Its 
varied and romantic features, each replete with associations 
such as*lead the mind back through an endless succession of 
ages to the time when almost the whole world was covered with 
forests and peopled by naked savages, produce in them the samo 
ardent but hazy and undefined feeling of admiration and love 
which feeds the papacy in Europe; and they look upon all 
attempts to dispel the charm as deserving of the most unmitiga¬ 
ted censure. They would develop the resources of the country, 
cover it with a network of railways and telegraphs, import the 
inventions and manufactures of the west, and promote tho 
material well-being of the nation. But they would stigmatize 
as iconoclastic any attempt to puli down-a-pillar or close up 
a niche of the ancient temple which engrosses their aesthetic 
veneration. Others again take a different view of our national 
requirements* qpd positively refuse to recognize the necessity 
of a material revolution. # They would confine their efforts to 
reforms fitted to stamp a mew and elevated character on our 
intellectual life. Collbges and Schools, Associations and Clubs, 
academic prelections and platform orations, are the means to 
which thqy would resort, and a quiet, unostentatious but 
substantial change in our sentiments and views they would 
move heaven and earth to. bring about. * 

These two classes *of philosophers forget the obvious fact 
that material and moral civilisation act c and react upon one 
fcnother. It will not perhaps be very difficult to show that if 
tjie causal relationship between these two blessings were 
examined, moral civilisation would appear to enjoy precedence 
and^riority as bringing material civilisation in its train. But 
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Without handling a question which may lead to a diversity of 
opinions wo may safely assert, that they are so intimately con¬ 
nected with one another that the one cannot flourish without 
making the other prosper to a corresponding extent. Tho 
irefu horso not merely whistles us from place to place with fabu¬ 
lous rapidity, but fosters in our hearts the virtues of punc¬ 
tuality, pluck and gregaiiousncss, while it induces us to sub¬ 
stitute genuine patriotism for provincial antagonism, and sinks 
our sectarian shibboleths into a grand, national war-ory. The 
social science congresses not merely indicate the paramount 
necessity of our breathing fresh air a and drinking pure water, 
but oppose our caste predilections by carrying water, theologi¬ 
cally impure, though chemically pure, in iron pipes into our 
doors, and knock the Zenana system on the head by opening 
big windows around the inner sanctuaries of our houses. £$b> 
that both these kinds of improvements go hand in hand, and 
there is no shaking of tho exterior which does not have a 
deep mark in the interior. 

Nay we go further and maintain that any reform or inno¬ 
vation has the two-fold virtue of benefiting .and transforming 
society, and calling a new principle into vigorous pl%y. It 
acts upon the dead mass of Indian life more powerfully and 
more permanently than an electric ^hoek when communicated 
to a lifeless carcass. It infuses a ntew life, causes mobilization, 
and ensures a career of youthful vigor an*d renewed freshness. 
Life in India presents the aspect of a stagnant pool in which 
every thing dies, and nothing lives. To cause it to move, there¬ 
fore, is to call it from inactivity into diligence, from death into 
life. The terms old man and new man are'generally represent¬ 
ed as taberaacular with some theological Significance, but with¬ 
out any practical bearjpg, fit to adorn tho senseless gibberish 
of zealots and enthusiasts, but unworthy of a place in rational 
conversation. But these expressions hare a deep,* philosophical 
meaning, and are almost universally applicable. The old man, 
the principle of ultra-conservatism, the gnomy to progress is 
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ubiquitous, and is found not only in the depraved nature of 
man, but in social usages and political institutions from one end 
of the world to *tho other. Ho is particularly strong in this 
favored abode of conservatism, and whatever tends to cripple 
him is an advantage of no mean order. And as every ref'orln, 
whether material or moral, does so, every reform, whether 
material or moral, brings with it the new man, the principle of 
progress and development. 

This will appear more clearly if we consider the moral 
effects of industrial schools. The physical results of these use¬ 
ful institutions are too patent to need a lengthened discourse. 
The substitution of modern inventions for the antediluvian im¬ 
plements and contrivances now in use, the application of thought 
and trained skill to the mechanical operations hitherto left to 
the ignorant and the unthinking, the production of manufac¬ 
tures cheaper and better than those we see around us, the open¬ 
ing of unknown mines of wealth, and the general spread of 
comforts now enjoyed only by the rich, these are among tho 
most obvious and prominent results of the schools of art it is 
proposed to open. But these blessings cannot be matured with¬ 
out bringing in effects less apparent and tangible, but more 
durable and ‘valuable. And a calm view of these last will 
convince us of tho truth, th?t moral and material civilisation are 
so intimately connected with bne another that the prosperity of 
the one bespeaks the prosperity of the other. 

1. The first thing Industrial Schools are likely to do is the 
extinction of onr national immobility, tho crucifixion of the 
old mkn and his deeds. Our national antipathy to innovation is 
no contemptible obstacle in the way of those philanthropists 
whe have the cause*of Indian reform At heart. Tho want of 
snccess, tho poverty of apparent results so frequently cast in 
their teeth, hinges on this principle of rabid conservatism. This 
w the demon’we have to encounter every where, not merely in 
efforts put forward to effect a quiet, imperceptible moral change, 
but in alt attempts ip alter the gross, material features of 
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society. To overcome it, to crush and annihilate it, is the first 
and most important step towards healthy progress; and this 
Industrial Schools and indeed all novel institutiphs will tend to 
do. And this is no common advantage in a country where 
evefy thing savours of remote antiquity, and society bears on its 
face the marks of *lliat antique grandeur which challenges 
universal veneration. Our national immobility being extin¬ 
guished, we shall mo\e on and be reconciled to reform in all 
its phases. The social influences which have held us enthralled 
to usages and customs pernicious though time-hallowed being 
counteracted, the influences which may lead us onward will be 
left, unshackled and unrestrained, to display their plastic 
efficacy and transforming power. Our exaggerated ideas of 
the veneration due to antiquity being exploded, the principle of 
progession will be liberated from its greatest drawbacks ; add 
under its influence we shall, instead of eternally looking baok, 
look forward, instead of continuing stationary, move on. Here 
is new life, the new man, the condition of progress and deve¬ 
lopment, the origin and source of our future greatness. 

2. Again, a new distribution of orders and trades, one 
better fitted to ameliorate our condition and more in con§onance 
with the demands of progress than thjpt obtaining, will flow 
from Industrial Schools. We do nojk wish to bring down on*our 
heads the anger of the gods and the curses of our countrymen 
by uttering a word against the ancient'system of caste which 
stands out in bold relief from the surface of Indian society. 
We only .ask the reader to remember that caste prohibitions are 
of two kinds, those which are esoteric and those which are 
exoteric, those whioh cannot be set qside without scattering its 
privileges to the winds, and those which may be annulled with¬ 
out endangering the. sanctity of the institution. Let it be 
maintained in all the plenitude of its rigor and severity as 
regards it dietetic, matrimonial and other peculiarly ^domestic 
and social injunctions and prohibitions ; but let the existing 
distributions of trades and profession^, it upholds he set aside. 
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If we are not prepared to do this, if we cannot dispense with a 
few of the non-essential <£ shalt nots ” of the system, all talk 
of industrial schools is bosh. The existing division of labor- 
though ancient and time-hallowed, is a bar to progress, the rock 
which roils back the tide of civilization. It is unnatural, inas¬ 
much as it ignores the broad fact that nature in the bestowal 
of its gifts does not allow itself to be hampered and shackled 
by the narrow spirit of exclusiveness it fosters. It is unjust, 
inasmuch as it represses genius in tho plebeian orders, en¬ 
courages littleness in people, and prevents what may be called 
heaven-bestowed greatness from straggling out of tho difficulties 
by which it is surrounded. It is injurious to society, being 
beautifully fitted to clog its wheels, encumber tho forces likely 
to drag it on, and convert it into a stratified mass of lifeless,, 
motionless antiquity. If anything is to bo most ruthlessly 
thrown out of the way to make room for progress in all its 
forms, this division of laboT is that tiling. Its extinction conse¬ 
quent on the success of Industrial Schools is likely to be one of 
their most brilliant results. 

3. Again, such establishments would exalt industry and 
dignify labor. Tho highly poetical descriptions of tho dignity 
of human labor in which Longfellow, for instance, indulges 
wheh he speaks of the blessed artizan who has the satisfaction 
of seeing his work begun in tho morning and completed in tho 
evening, which the inspired “ Madman” of America parades- 
when he proposes tKe substitution of the striking phrase “ Man 
on the Farm” for the homely word Farmer, and which, occupy 
no mean place among tho dazzling excellencies of that Mad¬ 
man’s Teacher, Carlyle, are of course to bo rated at what they 
are worth. The flights 6 of an imagination such as that which 
presents things far from attractive in its own brilliant colors, 
and converts this vale of tears into a paradise which, alas! is unreal 
and visionary,, aro not to bo subjected to a scientific analysis. 
Labor, it must bo admitted, is a curse, though one not unmixed 
with blessings of a durable kind. But there is nothing con- 
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temptible in it, nothing fitted to stamp a character of meanness 
on it. Labor, in countries the most civilised, has hitherto occu¬ 
pied a degraded position. But it is now protesjjftg against its 
long-continued degradation and asserting its legitimate rights in 
a away which bids fair to bring about the greatest and the most 
disastrous of the revolutions anticipated by statesmen at least a 
century since. The two great dangers of the English Constitu¬ 
tion are, according to the late Mr. Grotc, an ambitious sovereign 
and an enlightened, self-asserting peasantry. The Instory of 
England with its splendid victories of privilege over prerogative, 
shows that ambitious sovereigns can be easily put down. But 
the leviathan is now in motion, and who can resist it? Its 
dream of a communism, its daring atheism and unblushing 
blackguardism, will assuredly go to the wall; but its sweeping 
move cannot be opposed till its important position in society 
is recognized by a charter of precedence extorted from receding 
grandees at the point of the bayonet. Labor will have to bo 
recognised in civilised countries as the source of material 
progress, the bulwark of woalth, the backbone of social great¬ 
ness. But if its position and prospects will have to be altered 
for the better in u Merrie England ” with its larders <$f beef 
and cellars of wine, what shall we say.of our own country, 
where labor is not merely despised but actually starved*to 
death ? Labor here is not merely degraded, but insulted and 
pilloried. It is time for it to rise in bur estimation. This 
salutary change in its position, and in our sentiments relative 
to it, is likely to be effected by schools of art such as may induce 
representatives of the higher orders to strive to win the hftirels 
ftf International Exhibitions. 

4. Such schools, moreovor, would evokfc a spirit of onterprize 
in the various orders of Indian Society. This robust and daring 
spirit is fettered and paralized, not so much by climatic influx 
ences, as by factitious rules and arbitrary distinctions. The 
case of social excommunication is, in short, the evil which con¬ 
fines its movements and narrows its aspirations. •Now, the 
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success of industrial schools, the first fruits, cannot bo displayed 
until the pernicious influence of this ubiquitous and eternal 
anathema is entirely neutralized. We must deprive our Pope 
of his temporal power, offering in compensation for liis loss 
guaranties fitted to leave him unmolested in the plenitude-of 
his spiritual authority. And the moment this doublo power 
ceases, the enterprize of the nation, now dormant and enchained, 
will spring forward, and scatter around us triumphs the 
greatness of which words cannot describe. You will perhaps 
say that this spirit of enterprize is identical with the new 
spirit the introduction of which as an effect of industrial 
schools we have already dwelt upon. . Such would perhaps bo 
the case if the word enterprize were taken in its widest 
acceptation. But confining the term to a narrower sense, 
we must say that enterprize as exhibited, not in moral 
movements and religious revolutions, but in mere material 
changes, the enterprize in short of the mercantile and manufac¬ 
turing world, though a fruit of the new spirit spoken of, has a 
standing distinct enough to entitle it to a separate mention. 




(To he continued.) 
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LITERATURE OF BENGAL. 

Chapter I. Introduction. 

By Arcydae. 

Our forefathers have left no record of their doings. 
have no means available to ascertain how they acted and how 
they thought, how they fought, conquered and settled down 
throughout this vast peninsula,—what dynasties conquered, and 
what dynasties were conquered. No authentic history has been 
left to us, no not one trustworthy account of the reign of a 
single prince or the conquests of a single potentate. The de¬ 
parted past with all its glories and grandeur is a blank to us. 

Such is the complaint made by our baffled antiquarians, Ind 

repeated by the general crowd. We do not say that there is 

not some reason for complaint, but we‘would boldly assert 

that the grounds of complaint have been greatly exaggerated. 

A great nation never passes away without leaving some lasting 

memorials of its doings, some broad traces and’distinct outlines 

1>f its thoughts and actions. True, no authentic record has 

been left to us of the doings of the ancient Aryans of India,— 

but no such record,—were it ever so elaborate,—could have 

• • 

conveyed to us such a distinct idea of their thoughts and action* * 
as the literature of ancient India. The stream of. the literature 
of every country, flowing through successive ages, reflects most 
accurately the manners and customs, the, doings and thoughts 
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of the people at large of every age. To take an instance, the 
stream of English literature bears on its broad bosom the impress 
and reflection of^every age through which it flows. Without 
the aid of History we could mark in the pages of Spenser, 
Bacon and Shakespeare, the broad blaze of light, the spirij^jof 
dating and adventure, the first peeps of knowledge and enlight¬ 
enment, that burst forth in England about the close of the 
sixteenth century. Milton represents the national mind 
struggling for independence and the free born rights of 
man about the middle of the seventeenth century; the pages 
of Waller and his compeers tell us how the national mind, faint 
with the struggle, once more* sunk into a depth of voluptuous¬ 
ness to which the English nation have been strangers ever before 
or after. The literature of the beginning of the eighteenth 
cftituiy, as represented by Pope and Addison, shews the national 
mind once more refining, expanding, gathering strength and 
nerve. Johnson represents the last period of authority and 
conservatism, and the clinging to old institutions because they 
were old. That authority and that clinging, however, were shaken 
tremendously, and the pages of Burns and Wordsworth, of 
Shelly and Byron, bear impress of the multifarious and tumul¬ 
tuous passions,—the crumbling down of old institutions and 
the questioning of old authorities,—the violent rush after Free¬ 
dom in the completest sense of the word, in religion, politics and 
society, which shook ah entire continent to its foundations, and 
marked the dawning of a better era for mankind. 

Precisely in the same manner, the literature of India repre¬ 
sents file national mind through successive ages. The Historian 
however has yet to arise who, with Niebuhr’s powers of research 1 
and generalization, will give us an accurate and elaborate 
History of India as deduced from its t Literature. He will 
have to trace the course of the national mind first progressing, 
and then retrogressing, through successive stages of civilization. 
He will give ns picture after picture, as it were, of the ancient 
Hindu sockifcy moulding itself to the various wants and require* 
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incuts of various ages. From the hymns or Sanhitas of the Vedas 
(probably the earliest record extant not only of Aryan, but of 
Human thought) he will deduce and paint a simple state of 
society of warriors bn the banks of the InduS, fighting with 
the Dasyus or aborigines, and invoking the aid of their gods,— 
the elements, to preserve them in safety in a foreign land, to 
preserve their flocks from disease and themselves from harm, 
and to destroy the enemy. These noble and yet simple hymns 
at once indicate the simplicity of the people as well as .the fer¬ 
vency with which they prayed. The vigour of the national 
mind however relaxed when the first onset of battle was past, 
aud the Aryans obtained a footing in India; and the Brakmanas 
of the Vedas present us therefore with a state of society more 
enervated and less simple. The simple hymns had been ex¬ 
changed for cumbrous rituals and forms of worship, but ths» 
vigour of the Aryan mind was gone at least for a time, as the 
literature of the period plainly indicates when compared with 
that of the previous period. But in a country like India, and 
with a race like the Aryan, vigour of intellect could never 
die. There was no longer however any need for action, for the 
Aryans had obtained a permanent footing in 'the soil; and the 
strength, therefore, which was erewhile displayed in wars with 
the j Dasyus, now manifested itself in the boldest flights of daring 
intellect. The Upanishads of the Ye*das contain lofty contem¬ 
plations and daring investigations into the* sources of creation, 
and into the mysteries of religion and philosophy. The daring 
mind of the enquirer had learnt to be sceptical, and to question 
the truth of foregone conclusions regarding religion and philo¬ 
sophy ; and the intellectual few as represented by the Vedanta,, 
which was written at a somewhat subsequent period, ventured 
to reject the worship of the elements, and to accept pantheism. 
We need not follow* out the triple system of philosophy 
which was gradually developed from the enquiries which 
the Upanishads started, for philosophy and .enquiries into 
religion were carried on by the intellectual few, and do not give 
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us any idea of the society and tiie people. There are other 
works however which give us pictures of society and life, at a 
period subsequent to the Vedas, and they are the Bamayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Code of Manu. The Bamayana re¬ 
presents the first Aryan migrations and conquests in sou&prn 
India. The Mahabharata presents us with wonderfully accurate 
pictures of a state of society when the whole of India was 
governed by warlike Aryan princes, each geveming one or more 
tribes, considering war and conquest as objects of ambition and 
glory, fired with genuine heroism and martial ardour, and 
swayed by rules of honor and a regard for truth which do honor 
to the nation. No single wdrk,—not even the Iliad itself,—gives 
one so accurate an idea of the manners and customs of an age 
as the Mahabharata, a work, if rightly interpreted, invaluable 
do the Historian of India. No delineation could be more 
vivid and glowing, and at the same time more precise and 
accurate, than the Mahabharata, as regards the manners and 
customs of the age, the degree of civilization attained, the 
position occupied by women in society, the feelings of kings to¬ 
wards people, and of people towards kings, the relation between 
rival princes and chiefs, the occupations, thoughts and condition 
of the^people, their source of living or wealth, their apprehen¬ 
sions and dangers, the system of the warfare of the period, the 
weapons used for offence and defence,—in a word, a complete 
picture of the age. To the Historian of India,—to him who 
can separate the chaff from the wheat in the work,—the book 
would at once shew how far the Aryan nation had progressed 
in civilization, how far the warriors had progressed as com¬ 
pared with the simple warriors on the banks of the Indus of tht, 
Vedic period,—how far the country had been enriched, how 
far luxury had crept into society with the increase of wealth. 
c In the same way, the poems of Kalidas shew us at a glance 
in what respects the country had progressed or retrograded since 
■the age of the Mahabharata. About the time of Kalidas the 
civilization of India had reached its utmost height, and was 
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beginning to wane.#' The kings of Kalidas’s period were more 
luxurious and given to pleasure, and., less warlike than those 
at the time of the Mahabharata. Luxury and^ indolence had 
crept into society and had already told detrimentally on the 
e nerg ies of the nation. Refinement in everything had reached 
its extreme height, and polish pervaded the court and the can/p, 
the king and the people. 

Nor are these the only data on which to base a History of 
India. We have besides a succinct account of the/religious 
revolutions that took place in India. Every revolution was an 
awakening of the national mind. We know how the worship 
of elements slowly ripened into a System of gorgeous idolatry, 
the Brahmanism of India. We know how the inequalities sanc¬ 
tioned and perpetuated by this religion called forth a protest 
about the sixth century before the Christian era, which showk 
all India from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. We know how 
with the rise of Buddhism the national mind, as if awakened 
from a long Bleep, rose in grandeur and strength, how the 
reigns of Chandragupta, Asoka, and other princes of the same 
family, were the most glorious period in India. The whole of 
northern India was brought under the supremacy of one king, 
arts and commerce flourished, and the national literature which 
is but a reflection of the national mind prospered with 4 the 
nation. 

But the contest between Bramanism and Buddhism was not 
yet at an end. After a few centuries of rei£n the religion of 
Buddha quailed before the renewed attacks of Hinduism, and 
the latter religion once more established its* reign over the 
•length and breadth of India. Indeed, it was now established 
with a vengence. Its grasp was now stronger than ever, and 
was indeed suffocating^ to the free energies of the nation. In 
its train now came in Pauranism with its choking superstition * 
and liberty of thought in India was set at rest for.ever. 

There are more data still. The Greeks, the Chinese pilgrims, 
the early Muhammadan conquerors, have all left us pictures of 
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the state of society which they respectively witnessed, and the 
pictures are very flattering indeed to us as a nation. The 
future Historian of India will take advantage of these records, 
no doubt, and, as we have said before, will altogether find ample 
materials to write a History of the people and of the national 
mind of the Aryans in India. 

It will still be objected by some that the literature of a 
people does not furnish one with an account of the reigning 
princes and dynasties, of wars, conquests or settlements. No,— 
but the idea that History consists in an account of the lives and 
reigns of princes, and of paintings of the court and the camp, 
is getting obsolete, and will at a no distant date be utterly 
rejected. It is the History of a people , not the History of 
princes, that we are anxious to have; and if we succeed in 
teaming how our forefathers progressed in civilization, how 
they acted, thought, and lived through centuries together, how 
manners, religion and society were gradually moulded in 
accordance with the various requirements of various ages,— we, 
for one, will not regret that a list of princes, and a list of 
wars and conquests, are wanting to oomplete the History of 
India. 

As c it is in England, as it is in India, even so it is in 
Befigal. The literature of Bengal reflects the national mind 
through successive ages, apd is the only real index to the 
History of the people; Ask a schoolboy, and he will give you 
details of all the ‘wars from the conquest of Bengal by the 
Muhammadans to the battle of Plassy;—he will tell you the 
names of all the rulers of Bengal from Bukhtiar Khiliji down 
to Lord Northbrook, and Sir George Campbell of Bengal 
And yet how little do.we know of the true history of the people . 
Too much of the canvass is filled up with the figures of mighty 
warriors and the details of their wars; too little indeed is 
given to thosp silent millions who in reality constitute the nation, 
who plod from day to day, from year to year, and dot the level 
plains of. Bengal with quiet shady villages. Our ideas on 
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these subjects shouM indeed be considerably altered,—in this 
point at least we ought to be thorough republicans. What 
boots it to us who followed Bukhtiar Khilji, or why should 
we cumber our memory with a list of jaw-breaking names ? 
Whgs» should we not rather look down from the king to the 
people, from the zemindar to the lowly ryot, from the influen¬ 
tial few to the millions who constitute the nation ? Why should 
we not rather sympathise with the lowly than worship the 
proud,—why should we not trace the progress of the arts of 
peace, rather than commit to memory the accounts of carnage 
and war ? 

» 

To be sure, dates and names of kings have their use. They 
ought to serve as pins by which to set up and adjust the map 
of History. The condition of the people through successive 
ages should be the real subject of History,—the dates and the 
names of kings Bhould be the strings, as it were, by which to keep 
the real facts in order and commit them to memory. Instead 
of that we have only the shadow, the substance is no where. 

To trace the real History of the people as reflected in the 
literature of Bengal will be the object of the future chapters. 
In doing so, we shall endeavour to note the influences acting and 
reacting on the national mind, and leaving their traces in Jjhe 
literature of the country. We shall dwell at length on such 
historic facts as really told on the condition of the people, and 
shall try to ascertain their influence on the Rational literature. 
We shall pause to explain the revolutions in thought which have 
marked the national mind in Bengal, and left # their impress in 
literature. In a word, we shall endeavour to shew our readers 
flow our forefathers acted and thought,—what they felt and 
, what they believed,—how they loved andliow they lived. We 
assure our readers oncamore, that the literature* of our country 
bears the true impress of the national mind, through its .succes- * 
sive changes, and is the only index to the condition of the* 
millions of Bengal during several hundreds of years. 
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By R. C. Basu. 

(Concluded from page 334 .) 

r> 

Industrial Schools will, moreover, rouse from the slumber of 
ages the inventive genius of the country. Rich, as we believe, 
our country once was in literature and science, in the triumphs of 
the mind, there never was a time when it was above mediocrity 
in its achievements in the sphere of the arts. Even in that 
golden age, when the national mind winged its audacious flight 
into the loftiest regions of speculation and thought, our out¬ 
ward material condition "was hardly above that of naseent, though 
^flourishing, agricultural communities. It is true that, if we dive 
deep into the records which have been handed down to us in 
the shape of rolls or tomes, we shall meet with some Blight and 
hardly perceptible vestiges of commercial activity among our 
ancestors of blessed memory. But it was as poets, legislators, 
acute thinkers and bold speculators, not as practical discoverers 
and benevolent inventors, that they distinguished themselves. 
Even*in those glorious ages, the high and palmy days of our 
cqpntry, the inventive genius of the nation was half, if not 
completely, asleep. The philanthropists, who would lead us back 
to these golden times, are apt to forget the patent fact, that all 
their peculiar excellencies are thoroughly unsuited to the genius 
of the age in which our lines have fallen. We live in a century 
which, while it .does not curb the airy flights of a vigorous 
imagination, gives a decidedly practical turn to our speculations 
and thoughts. The dreamy philosophy which has been oiir 
glory, must give place to speculations of a practical character ;. 
and the inventive genius of the nation, which has remained dor¬ 
mant almost from the beginning of days, must be roused into 
4 vigorous activity and renewed life. And this Industrial Schools 
are likely to do. It is true that the highest results of invention, 
and thp ‘brightest triumphs of discovery, are associated with 
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schemes of educatioh superior by far to what these schools 
are likely to carry out. Science, such as is taught in Colleges 
and schools of a high order and studied in the sequestered cells 
of its ardent devotees, irradiates the path of discovery and 
invention. And, though some of the greatest triumphs of in¬ 
ventive genius have been suggested to unlettered persons by the 
most trifling occurrences, and though occasionally inventors 

have risen, like George Stephenson, through a ladder other than 

® § 

that of speculative science, to the highest pinnace of practical 
success, the entire sphere of the higher inventions and discoveries 
may justly be called her creation. ^ But there are inventions 
of a subordinate class which, though not brilliant, are essential 
to the well-being of the laboring classes, and the growth of pro¬ 
ductive industry. And these will take a high rank among the 
successes of Industrial Schools ; while their rise, so to speak, 
will give that impetus to the national mind which will lead it 
triumphantly on in a career of invention and discovery. 

Now let us pass on to the last point, which is so akin to the 
one we have just done with, that we are afraid the reader will 
accuse us of tiring his patience by vain repetitions, I mean 
the growth of a body of practical literture. The literature of 
the country, excepting that small, infinitesimal portion of jt, 
which bears on its face the marks of a* foreign origin, is precisely 
in the predicament in which the literature of ancient Greece 
was before Socrates, or the literature of mediaeval Europe was 
before Bacon, the modern antitype of Socrates. The serious 
portion of it is full of logomachy, controversial wrangling, 
fallacies dexterously handled, and enigmas gloriously mysterious. 
Ahd the light portion of it consists of languid poetry and gro¬ 
tesque fiction, interlarded with epigrams,* anagrams, chrono¬ 
grams, and all those puerilities and oddities, which even the 
delicate humour of Addison could not consign to merited con- * 
tempt. A body of literature of a practicable kind, 'bearing on • 
agriculture and the mechanical operations connected with the 
useful arts, does not exist, and will have to be created. Now, 
44 
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Industrial Schools, by directing attention and trained thought 
to these important, though hitherto neglected subjects, will 
supply the desideratum, and that sooner than in most countries 
where the practical tendencies of the age have been developed 
in literature. We shall not have to create Models, but only 
to fetch them from that country with which the destinies of our 
own are bound up. We shall only have to apply to our cir¬ 
cumstances the knowledge which exists elsewhere, to give an 
indigenous form to thoughts which have been matured in other 
countries, to transplant principles and theories which have 
brought forth Beneficial results in that portion of the world 
which smiles in the sunshine of material prosperity. The 
literature we are in quest of does exist, though not in our own 
country ; and we have only to appropriate it after altering its 
features so as to impress upon it the character of what may 
be called Indian domesticity. This will doubtless be but the 
first step towards progress in this matter, but when that is once 
made, those which succeed will be cleared with a rapidity of 
which at present we can hardly form an adequate idea. 

Such are some, of the purely moral changes which Industrial 
Schools are likely to effect. If we expect to alter the material, 
external, and tangible features of society, without at the same 
time breathing into its inper mechanism, its invisible, impal¬ 
pable and subtle organizations, its heart of hearts, that principle 
of restlessness and change which, under proper guidance and 
judicious training, becomes the source of healthy progress, we 
are sadly mistaken. The moral influences, which Industrial 
Schools are sure to call into life and activity, clearly show that 
If we expect to develop jthe resources of the country by adop«r 
ing the scientific principles and mechanical contrivances which 
have vastly increased the productive ppwers of industry, and 
at the same time leave intact the antique framework of Indian 
% society, we are laboring under a hallucination,—the very same 
kind of hallucination which has warped the judgment and blunt¬ 
ed the perception of the more redoubtable of our vernacularists. 
* • 
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These gentlemen expect to stay the progress of English educa¬ 
tion by opposing the apparatus of vernacular education to its 
onward march. But their hopes are as vain as those of the 
shortsighted teetotallers who strive to check drunkenness by 
restricting inveterate drunkards to moderate doses. Vernacular 
education, if properly.«and liberally imparated, invariably creates 
a longing for a knowledge of the English language, and the 
vast stores of information it embodies. Vernacular education, 
carried forward on sound principles, is but a stepping-stone to 
English education. To dissociate these two principles from one 
another, and to agitate for the prevalence of the one and the entire 
suppression of the other, is about as* reasonable as the attempt 
of the communists to bring about a millennium of peace and 
plenty by propagating the principles of rank atheism. In the 
same manner, material changes are closely associated with moral* 
changes; and we cannot give a new turn to the productive indus¬ 
try of the land without obtaining a signal victory over its stiff, 
inflexible, iron conservatism. 

When we look at the sweeping character of these intomal 
changes, the staunch radicalism, the almost profane con¬ 
tempt of much of what is held sacred and inviolable involved 
therein, we may come to the conclusion t that the Industrial 
School scheme will never be a success. But a trait of our 
national character not generally noticed opposes such inferences 
as may drive us to despair. The Hindu is a strange compound 
of qualities which are diametrically opposed to one another, 
and carries the inconsistency noticeable in human nature in 
general to perfection. Naturally mild, compla'isant and *sub- 
fhissive, he is at times and under peculiar circumstances capable 
of a ferocity such as at first sight belies all*the conclusions legi¬ 
timately drawn from thp more pleasing and geqial features of 
his character. All the disturbances which have occasionally * 
ruffled the smooth surface of Indian politics, from .the terrible t 
mutinies of 57, not to go earlier, to the recent butcher murder 
in the Punjab, are attributable to this strange mixture* of mild- 
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ness and irritability in his constitution. But there is another 
equally strange and apparently unaccountable mixture in it. 
He is at the same time a type of iron inflexibility and supple 
pliancy. In some respects he is as firm, resolute and uncom¬ 
promising as the Germans appeared when a series of unexpect¬ 
ed and brilliant triumphs made it possible for them to suck out 
the life-blood of a noble nation. In other respects, again, he is 
even more flexible and yielding than a little child when invited 
to exchange his dark frowns for bright smiles by a tempting bit 
of a luscious cake. Try to shake him out of his caste prejudices, 
at least those of them which appertain to meat and drink, and 
you will find him firm, immoveable as a rock. But try to 
induce him to give up those of his convictions which do not 
militate against the dietetic rules by which his gustatory organs 
' are disciplined, and you will find him supple, flexible and yield¬ 
ing as melted wax. The glories of an empire as grand as that 
of which Napoleon was deprived by a few turns of the wheel 
of fortune, will not persuade him to drink a glass of water 
filled by a publican or sinner; while a few lt golden persuasions” 
will lead him to write a treatise against the system of caste and 
pour put on its supposed author, the great Manu, all the vials 
of abuse. This flexibility of his disposition, though strangely 
conjoined to adamantine $rmness., is the groundwork on which 
the hopes of reformers are firmly based. It is doubtless one 
of the changes effected in the national character by a long- 
continued foreign domination, and the absence of it among the 
Mussulmans is at the bottom of the bigotry which has hitherto 
successfully withstood the inroad of western culture. But 
whatever may have Jseen its origin, this suppleness 6f 
disposition-or laxity of principle makes us believe that Industrial 
Schools will prove as successful as Medipal Colleges have, been, 
in spite of the abominations practised in the Dissecting room 
, and the Hospital. 

But it is not necessary to base our hopes of success on such 
a priori reasonings as.are suggested by the incongruities notice- 
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able in our national character. The experiment has Been tried 
and with signal success. We remember the day when the first 
sorious attempt was made to popularise mechanical training 
among the higher orders of society by a private gentleman in 
Calcutta. The late Mr. Gray, of Messrs. Burn & Co., moved 
solely by interested motives, and without the slightest desire of 
distinguishing himself, Saul-like, among the prophets, induced 
a number of Brahmans to become carpenters. In his work¬ 
shop one might see there representatives of the higher^ and the 
most bigoted caste vigorously plying the rough implements of 
their degraded trade, each with his sacred thread dangling gar¬ 
land-like beneath his chin. And *no one could witness this 
strange spectacle, conjured up by the magic of a rich builder’s 
gold, without concluding that, if the limited resources of a private 
man could effect so much, the unlimited resources at the com¬ 
mand of Government might in the course of time so alter the 
tone of prevalent feeling that a Babel of castes would be 
presented in every one of its innumerable workshops and 
brickfields. 

But technical training is but a subordinate branch of the 

education needed to naturalize the fruits of modern civilisation. 

That civilisation has its external organisation and inner life, # its 

material decorations and moral vitality. Now, Industrial Schools 

are not expected to work wonders beyond what may be involved 

in the work of transplanting a few, and these by no means the 

most dazzling, of these material decorations. These establishments 

would increase the productive powers of labor, and develop, 

• • 

and utilize the material resources of the country by raising 
bodies of trained and skilf ul artificers. *But*their influence on the 
national mind beyond the changes already noticed would be 
nil. . India is not all pjatter and no mind. If such .were the 
miserable plight of our country, if we could boast of vegetable 
and mineral wealth dissevered by a sad accident from mental 
faculties superior to those needed in the spheres of manual labor, 
the oryior the substitution of Industrial-Schools for the higher 
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establishments maintained by Government would be reasonable. 
But happily for our country, we, as a nation can justly boast of 
intellectual faculties of the highest order,—faculties which a 
millennium of despotism has failed to extinguish,—faculties which, 
in spite of the demoralizing influences brought to bear on them 
for centuries and ages untold, are commanding universal admi¬ 
ration not only in every sphere of competition and business in 
this country but in the most conspicuous arenas of intellectual 
conflicts in Europe. Are these noble faculties to be left uncul¬ 
tivated and unimproved ? Are we to go mad after stocks and 
stones, and cast aside the jewels which sparkle in our literature, 
glisten in our song, and underlie the rich veins of our philoso¬ 
phic thought P And such would be our proceeding if, in our 
rage for technical training, we decry that higher system of edu¬ 
cation which is imparted in our Schools and Colleges. The 
great mistake, into which the advocates of industrial progress 
fall, is involved in the spirit of exclusiveness which animates their 
unconscionable opposition to higher education, or their attempt 
to lower the standard of Indian Colleges, with a view to bring 
them down to the level of schools intended to mature in India 
the useful arts on the development of which the material pros¬ 
perity of the country^so obviously depends. They forget that 
Colleges have their sphere,of usefulness, and Industrial Schools 
have theirs ; and that, as we* are not to be converted into a 
nation of mechanics and artizans, mechanical training should 
be secured in addition to, not at the expense of, higher education. 
We advocate Industrial Schools as earnestly as they, but be¬ 
lieving that the cause of civilisation is sure to be ruined by a 
scheme which places the ^material interests of the country in atf 
attitude of hostility to its mental interests, we deprecate with 
equal earnestness any attempt to lower „the liberal education, 
which is now scattering untold blessings all over the country. 
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Mr. Lethbridge’s book was ushered into the world with 
such a flourish of trumpets by a portion of the Indian press, 
that we confess we felt considerable curiosity to have a sight of 
it and to examine its contents. And yet we did not know hoW 
to gratify our curiosity, as we could not make up our mind to 
invest the sum of two Rupees upon a book which had been 
written for schoolboys, especially as we had long ago* adopted 
Punch’s maxim—“ Fools buy books, wise men borrow them.” 
At last a friend of ours came to our rescue. He had bought 
a copy of the book in question for his daughter; and he very 
kindly lent it to us for twenty-four hours only, with the permis¬ 
sion of the young lady. Overjoyed with the prize we rushed 
into our study, and commenced examining its contents. The* 
book certainly has an imposing appearance. It contains no 
less than 400 large octavo pages ; the type is bold and clear ; 
it is well-bound ; altogether its “ get-up” does geat credit to 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co. The selections are heralded 
by a Preface and an Introduction. The Preface is chiefly 
occupied with acknowledging “ my deep obligations to the great 
living writers who have permitted me to make extracts from their 
works ; many of whom express very kind sympathy with this 
attempt of mine, [the italics are ouvs] and the warmest interest 
in every thing connected with Indian education.” Then follow 
particular acknowledgements to the “great living writers. 5 ’ 
tl To Dr. Freeman especially, to Professor Max Muller, to 
Canon Kingsley, to Mr. Froude and to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
1 am particularly indebted; also to Mr. [Dr. ?] Newman, Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. Smiles, Sir Arthur Helps, 
and Mr. W. C. Palgrave.” In the above sentence there is 

* Selections from Modern English Literature for the use of the Higher Classes 
in Indian schools. By E. Lethbridge, M. A., Late Scholar of* Exeter College, 
Oxford; Professor of Histoiy and Political Economy in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co, 1374. , • 
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evidently an anti-climax as to the measure of our Compiler’s 
obligations to the “ great living writers”—though we confess 
we do not understand tho principle on which the varying degrees 
of obligations are based, as all of them gave the required per¬ 
mission. To Dr. Newman and those that follow, Mr. Lethbridge 
i5 so-so indebted; and to Max Muller and« t others, he is “ par¬ 
ticularly indebted.” But the apex of tho pyramid of obliga¬ 
tions is reserved for Dr. Freeman. Mr. Lethbridge is “ particu¬ 
larly indebted” to Dr. Freeman especially ! As to the reason 
of this especialness , it must, we suppose, for ever remain a mystery 
to the literary world. Then follow the names of the “ Great 
English and Scotch publishing firms”—Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. 
John Murray, Messrs. Strahan, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, and 
k Messrs. A. and C. Black—from whom “ I have received no less 
courtesy,” and “ to whom I beg to offer my cordial thanks.” 
Our Anglo-Indian -literary notabilities also go in for a share 
of these thanks, which are as plentiful as blackberries. Indeed, 
they seem to have the best of it; for they get “ my best thanks.” 
The “ Great Engljsh and Scotch publishing firms” get Mr. 
Lethbjidge’s £ ‘ cordial” thanks; and Major Osborn, Dr. Hunter, 
Mr. Wheeler and ]$r. Griffith, his “ best” thanks. Which 
thanks, we wonder, are warmer. The “ cordial” ones, or the 
“ best” ones ? Last of all come in the names of several “ distin¬ 
guished Native scholars,” “ who have all favoured me by looking 
through most of the proof sheets.” 

On the Introduction, which contains a short Essay “ On the 
Study of English Literature in Indian Schools,” we do not wish 
to dwell, for two reasons ; first, because it contains nothing 
new; and secondly , because it is not half so interesting or ins¬ 
tructive as the Preface. t . 

And now as to the Selections themselves. Mr. Lethbridge 
§ays that the task of selections has been “ a very laborious one.” 
If so, it has been all labour thrown away. On the brow of the 
book may be written —• Selection’s Labour Lost.” It is by for 
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the most absurd book we have seen for many a day. It is 
absurd, because it is utterly unsuited to the capacities of the boys 
for whom it is intended. It is absurd, because not one in a 
hundred of those boys, for whom it is meant, will ever under¬ 
stand a hundredth part of it. The idea that a Bengali boy of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, who can hardly join togethei: 
two sentences in English, will enter into the beauties of the 
elaborate and highly-wrought compositions of De Quincey, 
Charles Lamb and Matthew Arnold ! We give credit* to Mr. 
Lethbridge for the labour he has bestowed on making the selec¬ 
tions, but ve sadly miss sound judgment in the directing of that 
labour. It is a useless, albeit a laborious work. The Compiler 
does not seem to be blessed with the bump of proportion. He 
nas produced a book which is more adapted to the b. A. than to 
the Entrance Standard. We pity those urchins to whom this 
horse-dose of what is called Modern English is being adminis¬ 
tered ; wc only hope it will not end in intellectual diarrhoea, or 
worse still, intellectual cholera. 

One word more and we have done. We are afraid that 
many Head Masters of schools throughout. the country aro 
labouring under the hallucination that the Entrance Examiners 
will set questions from Mr. Lethbridge’s “ Selections,” and have 
adopted that book as a text-book in their schools in consequence 
of that hallucination. Nor is this infernce an unnatural one, 
considering the position of Mr. Lethbridge a% a Professor in 
the Presidency College, and the fact that his “ History of 
India” is a book which lias been adopted by ijjhe University. 
If ono did not know that Mr. Lethbridge was a perfectly 
honourable man and incapable of underhand practices, one 
would almost suppose that he had taken advantage of his posi¬ 
tion and was making meney under false pretences. It is super¬ 
fluous to remark that we do not take this view of the case—the 
high character of Mr. Lethbridge makes such a view* impossible; • 
but we do not the less regret the oiroumstanoe that he has placed 
himself in a false position. Let the Head? Masters. of English 
45 
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Schools throughout the country rest assured, that the Entrance 
Examiners will not set a single question on any extract found 
in Mr. Lethbridge’s u Selectionsfor if they do, the very object 
of abolishing text-books in English from the Entrance Standard 
will be defeated. • 

Criticus. 


MY VILLAGE. 

From the French of Gensoul. 

Oh fair sky of my native land, 

How much I miss thee here! 

And thee, oh home—oh sweet retreat! 

I ever hold so dear. 

Canst thou not, Sun, that openest now 
The summer’s treasures free, 

Give back to me my sky and home, 

My life and gaiety ? 

Too common is the error sad 
My reason that betrayed, 

I dreamt of fortune and a name, 

And froiq m y country strayed ; 

By sad experience wiser grown, 

With softer heart to-day, 

My own dear village now I seek 

And my first friend, far away. 

•* 

¥ 

\ 

What calls me to that happy spot? 

Why should I thither fare ? 1 
My mother slumbers there in peace 
Ahd friendship waits me there. 

Oh pleasant thoughts, like mighty charms, 
My sadness lull to rest, 
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Dry up the tears that rise unbid, 

And calm my heaving breast. 

As an exotic fragile bud 
In some sad foreign coast, 

Bends mourning on its feeble stalk 
Beneath a Heavy frost, 

Thus in my youth,—alas ! I bow, 

As feeble as the flower, 

But knowing in the grave is peaoe, 

1 welcome yet the hour. 

An exile from my earliest pi'ime 
Benumbed and chilled with cold, 

I long to warm myself again, 

Beside the hearth of old. 

Arise each day—my native land, 

In memory’s longing eye ! 

In thee began my course of life, 

In thee I wish to die. 

. A. D. 


THE HAPPY .MAN. 

■ 

Yes, that was a very practical and, for* the matter of that, 
too dark and dismal view of the u lot of man,” which showed 
it not in “ dry light,” as Bacon has it after Heraclitus, but in 
“ a light charged with moisture, being steeped’ and infused in 
the humour of the affections.” Yet for the truth the darkness 
could not be helped. For that a fellow mortal would feel mor¬ 
tified should a nymph be substituted for a gipsy, or would it 
have been fair for the renowned painter of Italy, famed in song,- 
to represent as a blooming rose tile face of the woman sitting 
at the drawing of her picture, which had unfortunately been 
mercilessly furrowed by the foe to all beauty, the pestilential 
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pox. Any light, moreover, weak or strong^ colored or •nncolor- ’ 
ed, will not suit any occasion. Every show has its proper 
light. Else why does the operator busy himself in taking the 
necessary precautions in experiments, say, on the polarization of 
light, to stifle the table-lamp in front, and the hanging chandc- 
Ker over-head, except that solitary and spanty flame burning 
in an air-tight lantern, with a convex lens in its side, through 
which after refraction passes a conical pencil of rays, which 
falls a victim to Science’s freak, and her ambitious Champion's 
wonderful skill ? I can indeed only be sorry for failing to per¬ 
ceive truth in what the sage has said :— 

11 Happy the man, whose wish and care, 

A few paternal acres bound ; 

Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground. 

* * * * 

u Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 

This is the language* of despair. It clearly shews that every 
nook and corner of the common-place world lias been searchod 
for contentment, but all in vain ; the disconsolate explorer now 
sounds a march to retreat, where nothing that is not direct of 
nature, shows its brazen front. A more mistaken idea has sel¬ 
dom occurred. * The sorrows of a man, in a seclusion remote 
from cities in Himalaya’s dale, or in a lowly cot on Indus’s 
banks, are for no re^sofi less severe to him than are those of 
social men to them. The actual condition of man is indicated 
by a sublime conception of blind Moeonicles, prophet old, clothed 

thus by rhyming Pope :— • 

. • 

u Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
u The source of. evil one, and one of good ; 
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u From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
u Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 

(i To most, he mingles both. The wretch decreed 
“ To taste the bad, unmix’d, is curst indeed ; 
u Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 

“ He wanders,/outcast both of earth and heaven. 

“ The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 

“ But find the cordial draught is dashed with care.” 

Still, that the lot of man is miserable is a general assertion, and 
has, like all rules, its exceptions. I shall enquire what these 
are. 

* 

Literature is divided into prose and poetry. This division 
is exhaustive, and in a peculiar way. It is not even empirical 
to say that Lamb’s Essays are prose, and Tennyson’s works^ 
poetry. Such an asseveration is based on tho look of the phy¬ 
sical outside of the article, which is often very deceptive ; and 
Spenser’s Duessa, whose fair form hid all tho loathsomeness of 
the witch, and charmed her knight so much, is a proof; al¬ 
though a more substantial and practical one, those who havo 
not lost the powers of tho tongue and the eye, will find in the 
much-talked-of mangoe to the inside of which the streaming 
gold of its rind is but a false introduction* * Therefore, because 
the lines are rhymed or rhythmical, each beginning with a 
capital letter, to say that the compo'sition is, poetry ; or, because 
the lines extend from edge to edge scarcely leaving a margin 
for the use of the reader, and are not rhymed or rhythmical, 
nor beginning each with a capital letter, to say, that the com¬ 
position is prose, betrays a mechanical spirit and utter want of 
Seen discernment. The distinction of poetry from prose de¬ 
pends on the sentiments expressed. Poetry, considered from 
a physical point of view, has a much more extended province 
than prose ; part of it being within the other, and part quite 
beyond. Prose cannot encroach upon the sacred* precincts of 
poetry ; but it recodes rather when poetry makes a rush within 
its physical limits, although in name it remains intact,* and a 
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strange fiction, like similar ones in law, is" availed of to call 
sterling poetry prose. It is unfortunate that such an awkward 
and superficial distinction should continue, stereotyped as it is, 
in these days of change and progress, merely for the sake of 
convenience in arranging books in shelves, and therefore virtu¬ 
ally for lending charitable aid to the confounded groom in his 
troublesome work. Would the fact were otherwise. 

An accurate definition of poetry has been a puzzle, and all 
attempts at a solution, have been smooth failures. Of course 
many—aud among them the immortal Shakespeare is one—have 
come near the mark. But for obvious reasons I shall quote 
the following :— 

“ As imagination paints forth 
' u The forms of tliings^unseen, the poet’s pen 

u Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
“ A local habitation and a name.” 

So poetry is both a science and an art. Art is lowly, but 
science supreme. The man who is an adept in the mere art of 
poetry, is a veritable versifier ; but the man versed in the science 
is a poet, and he rarely lacks the art. If this is not, (for my 
present purpose), this*inight well be the reason for my preferring 
to speak of the science of poetry. The loss we talk of “ modern 
instances” the more we ennoble ourselves. 

Poetry is a science, but of an odd kind. It cannot be ac¬ 
quired. Credit we or not the common saying, poeta nascitur , 
non fit , a poet is .born not made, it cannot pass unendorsed of 
any hand that poetry is of indigenous growth in the mind ; 
that owing: to the circumstances through which he makes hiS 
way from the very moment he breathes, and the peculiar in¬ 
fluence exerted by them on him, a man may get, and by nature 
not by his own choice, a strong poetic turn of mind. The 
'genius for po'etry, which is the result of the process of filtration 
by which the essence of all conditions settles in the mind, 
developes g fa$t as it is recognised by its first freaks by consoious- 
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ness, and becomes one of the sister band of passions, receiving 
from them all necessary ingredients for its operation. The 
senses serve as the inlets of knowledge of individual objects 
or relations, which bring their tribute to the growing power, 
which makes use of it in its own way, and thrives, and possesses 
itself of immense riches. This power, genius as it is called, 
collects its own code of the principles of poetry, and frames 
the philosophy it means.to adopt. This is only one qase, and 
the conclusions in all cases put together become the science of 
poetry. 

The poetically educated imagination of man is the genius 
for poetry. It invents those “ airy nothings” which are offered 
to the imagination of others, conveys pleasure, and so realises the 
prime aim of the science. When the genius speaks itself out,** 
the desired effect is produced, a thrill of‘ pleasure in tho 
soul of the reader. In case of failure, there’s the dilem¬ 
ma ; either the genius is not sufficient, or the reader wants the 
proper pitch of imagination. I will not submit that the genius 
is short of perfect, for I take the type ; the reader there is 
answerable for the anomaly. 

The jeweller has got the “ drop serene” who cannot pSrceivo 
a piece of diamond by the water ; and if the goldsmith is ftot 
a rogue, he is a fool, if he does not khow gold by a scratch on 
the touchstone. What is of true worth is* at once recognised 
as such by the expert. So that one must ha\te the acquirement 
of the man of art, if one is to examine a thing of value. And 
so far as our proposition is concerned, there is no possible 
argument against its applicability, where the work of a man’s 
imagination is the subject of examination* Now an examina¬ 
tion of poetry is an attentive perusal, and therefore every care¬ 
ful reader sits in judgment over it. Every reader then must t 
show his qualifications. He must have that temper of mind 
which is likely to feel sorrow with a hero in misfortune, that 
nobleness of heart which rejoices in a virtuous undertaking, 
that loftiness of sentiment which is to carry him exulting 
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throughout a solemn dialogue between the hero and an angel, 
that sublimity of conception which is to prop him up in enjoy¬ 
ing the sweets of abstract inoral reflections, that religious devo¬ 
tion which is to take him in transport to the presence of the 
most glorious, that tender part again which is to prostrate the 
soul at the feet of the heroine, as the lovfcr ogles and smiles, 
and answers his idol’s questions as all leading ones, for fear of 
alienating her heart with a displeasing .contradiction—in short 
the reader must have pliant imagination. Imagination is a 
requisite for the writer of poetry, and the reader as well. The 
one invents by force of imagination, and the other enjoys that 
invention j the one is active, and the other passive—this is the 
difference. And imagination being the poetical spirit, the 
^ reader to be pleased must have that spirit. In order, therefore, 
to be happy by study, a man must read poetry, and must him¬ 
self be, for the time being, poetical. Prose requires no poetry 
in the reader. Prose only informs the mind ; it does not 
please. 

The division of literature into prose and poetry is commonly 
extended by analogy to all the external impressions of the soul. 
Study*aside, in which poetry only, whether found in the pages 
of«Sir William Hamilton’s Metaphysics, the Government 
Gazette, or the Bengal LaSv Reports, excites the poetical spirit, 
and so pleases. All things out of the mind, although they may 
not be the products of any man’s imagination, and may 
not have poetry in themselves, are susceptible of being 
classified according to the powers and the consequent motions 
which they excite in the mind, into prose and poetry. To 
illustrate. What isjthe* difference between a Guido and a 
daub ? The process of vision is the same in both cases, but the 
one is as coarse, as the other is fine. Ode does not please with 
its improper coloring, and odd proportions; but the other, with 
its artful distribution of shade and light, shewing the pro¬ 
minences and depressions, the nearness and the distance of the 
several .parts of the scene,—with its faithful representation of 
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nature, its aocurate delineation of all physical portions, their 
motions, and, if there is a creature, the internal emotions even 
of that creature,—takes up the imagination of the beholder 
with a charm; and he is pleased. In the one case, it is simple 
perception, not stirring the imagination ; in the other the 
imagination is roused »io play ; the man enjoys poetry, and he* 
is happy. But this is grave, let us shift sides, and to the gay. 
Peculiar contortions of the features, say Punch’s favourite 
prints, make people signify their gaiety in uproar. Bfere too 
the master of the band is supreme, but in a fickle mood. 
Poetry, grave or gay, is at all events the result. So with the 
other senses. 

That philosophy has no attractions which says, that the 
•divine gift of imagination, or the poetic spirit, the only faculty 
of man which administers the sauce to the tasteless dish of 
worldly circumstances, making what would otherwise be 
repulsive tolerable, and the existence of man possible, is not 
original, and is an outcome of other functions. Childhood is not 
unfit to cite as a conclusive illustration. Innocent age ! When 
imagination, in the absence of all the hardening influences of 
the moral atmosphere, predominates, enjoys a solitary r^ign, 
and so long as it is not thwarted, soaks th§ youthful soul in a 
well of pleasure undefiled. But that blissful age is not long 
to last; time developes the meaner powers, and mars all. The 
frequency of happy moments becomes a fact of the past, and a 
sinful taste of the tree of knowledge,—a familiar idea of 
human manners and doings— fills up the measure of the misery 
of man. Still those small stations in life, which look like oases 
in Jlhe immense Sahara, or the radiant pieces in the wide blue 
vault on high, offer some relief to the woe-begone traveller. He 
is allowed, in those beautiful grounds, some short moments only 
for refreshing himself ; and in that interval he strings his imagi¬ 
nation in order to tune it, and be poetical. In this harmony 
the man imperceptibly abstracts his mind, and although such 
occasions are like te angel’s visits, few and far between,” yet 
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such are the periods when the mind is away from all unpleasing' 
circumstances, when the mind is happy. The poetical man 
therefore is the happy man. 

Bhabadwaja. 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 

From the French of Philippe Dumanoib. 

Dost thou remember Mary, 

Our childhood $n the green, 

Our gay sports in the meadows, 

I then was but fifteen. 

The dance on grass, like velvet— 

It cheered our leisure hours, 

That time hath past for ever, 

The time of joy and flowers. 

Dost thou remember, dearest, 

The evening in the glen, 

When first thou saidst, “ I love thee J r 
I was but twenty then. 

Both happy, both iu blushes, 

Ah day ! all days above, 

That time hath past for ever, 

The thrilling time of love. 

Dost Ihou remember, Mary, 

The war-time and thy fear, 

When I joined my country’s banners, 

’Twas in my thirtieth year. 

The echoes of the trumpet 
Made soldiers of us all, 

That time I now regret too, 

, And woitfd e’en that recall. 
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Dost thou remember, loveliest. 

The ties that bound thee fast, 

The holiest ties,—a mother’s, 

When my thirtieth year bad past; 

The tumult of that revel, 

Still rings within my heart, 

A happy time—Life’s summer, 

Ah! why should it depart ? 

Whilst thus I sigh, my Mary, 

Thine eyes'are bending down ; 

Afraid they seem to. tell me, • 

That our best of days have flown. 

My lips in vain lament them, 

But though the zest be o’er, 

To call them back is pleasure, 

Those days that are no more. 

T. D. 


ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
IN THE COLLEGES OF BENGAL.* 

By the Editor. 

It may be deemed presumptuous in one who is in one of 
the lower grades, or rather, strictly speaking, in no grade 
at all, of officers in the Education Department, to criticize 
the system of teaching which is pursued in the Colleges of 
Bengal ; and still more presumptuous in one whose mother- 
tongue is not English to criticize the method of teaching Eng¬ 
lish literature. I hav^ four reasons to allege, by way of 
apology, for venturing on this task. In the first place, the 
subject is of the utmost importance ; and every Native of 
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Bengal, who has at heart the intellectual welfare of the rising 
generation of his countrymen, ought to assist in its discussion. 
And as those who are actually engaged in the work of educa¬ 
tion are presumably in a position to throw some light upon the 
subject, I have purposely selected it for this night’s lecture. In 
'the second place, though I am a subordinate officer in tho 
Education Department, I have been engaged in the work of edu¬ 
cation, both in Missionary and in Government Colleges, more 
or less, for the last thirty years ; and during a great portion of 
those years I enjoyed the inestimable benefit of the instructions 
and directions, first as pupil and afterwards as colleague, of 
perhaps the greatest educator that ever came to India—I mean 
the Herd. Dr. Duff. In the third place, as my College educa¬ 
tion had been completed about ten years before the establish¬ 
ment of the Calcutta University, I have had experience both 
of the old and the new system of teaching English literature— 
the system which obtained before the formation of the Univer¬ 
sity, and the system which has been adopted since its establish¬ 
ment. I can compare the old with the new, and estimate the 
results of each. In the fourth and last place, as to the pre- 
sumptuousness of one whose mother-tongue is not English to 
criticize the method.of teaching English literature adopted by 
educated English gentlemen, I shall only observe, that a 
Native of this country, though he has not imbibed the English 
language with fcis mother’s milk, may be better acquainted 
with the intellectual and educational requirements of his young 
countrymen tlqan educated English gentlemen themselves. It 
is for these reasons, Sir, that I have thought it my duty to 
bring the subject* before so influential a body of men as the 
Bethune Society ; and I hope and trust the discussion may 
bear some practical fruit. « 

It has been a subject of repeated complaint by various 
classes of persons, that the majority of the graduates of the 
Calcutta University cannot write correct English. Mr. Lobb, 
Principal of the Kishnaghur College, about two years ago 
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recorded his experience in an article in the Calcutta Revieio * 
in the following words :—“ Among all the Hindu M. A.’s who 
have come under my notice, I have not met with one who 
could write half a dozen consecutive sentences of perfect Eng¬ 
lish. I mention this,” continues Mr. Lobb, “ not as a reproach, 
but in order to open the eyes of Bengalis themselves to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the training which they receive. If 
they really value an English education, they ought not to be 
slow in finding a suitable remedy.” And only a few weeks 
ago an influential Anglo-Indian publicist, in an article entit¬ 
led “ The Queen’s versus Baboo English,” gave his testimony 
in the following terms :—“ A monstrous evil has grown up, 
the use of a mongrel language, so unidiomatic in' style, so 
ungrammatical in construction, so barbarous in vocabulary, 
so Asiatic in the collocation of words, so oriental in the misuse 
of the article, so repulsive in the swelling phrases and not 
unfrequent coarseness, that wo call on the few educated Natives 
still left of the old school, and on the educational authorities, 
to insist on a reformation. We are within the iruth,” con¬ 
tinues the able Editor, u when we state that the English of the 
candidates for University honours has degenerated yp ar by 
year at almost every examination in Calcutta and Madras. 
We write from more than twenty years’ experience of 
Bengal.”f • 

Now, the question is, are those statements correct ? Is it 
true that the majority of the graduates of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity cannot write good English ? Is it true that a great 
many educated Bengali gentlemen write, not the Queen’s 
•English, not the English of British Classics, not the English of 
educated English gentlemen, but a n&w-fangled, grotesque 
English, which is English only in vocabulary but Bengali in 
idiom,—an outlandish English abounding, on the one hand, with 

* Calcutta Review , No. (TVT, Article—“ Physical Science in the Calcutta 
University.” 

f Friend of India , for January 22nd, 1874, 
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the slang of the penny literature of England, and, on the other, 
with sesquipedalian words ? Though these statements have been 
indignantly denied by some of my educated countrymen, I 
fear there is a great deal of truth in them ;—and I say this 
frbm an experience wider, longer and larger than that of 
either the learned Principal of the Kishnaghur College or 
the able Editor of the Friend of India. During at least the last 
fourteen years I have read not only every book or pamphlet 
written in the English language by my educated country¬ 
men, but almost every article in the newspapers conducted by 
them; and from this extensive and sometimes painful reading 
I have received the impression that the majority of the gradu¬ 
ates of the Calcutta University write indifferent English. 
Far be it from me, Sir, to detract from the merit of all the 
graduates of the University ; indeed it is my deliberate 
opinion, that there are men among the graduates of the 
Calcutta University who would do honour to any University 
in the world. But the fact remains, that by far the great 
majority of them do not write good English. 

As an illustration of the statement I have just now made, 
let me qplate to you an iucident which happened almost within 
the ken of my observation. Au m. a. and b. l. of the Calcutta 
University—who shall be nameless—was appointed Law Lec¬ 
turer in a Mofussil College.* On reaching the place of his 
destination, on the following day he apprized the Principal of 
the College of his arrival in a letter which began thus :—“ Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that I have reached this station 
yesterday.” This gentleman was—I say was, for I regret to 
say he has died since-ynot only a Master of Arts of the*- 
Calcutta University—and he took honours, I believe, in English 
Literature—but a Fellow of the University to boot. I mention 
this merely as one illustration, out of hundreds of illustrations 
that could, iC necessary, be adduced, of the statement that 
many of the graduates of the Calcutta University do not write 
correct English. * 
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Such being the fact, the question now is, what is its cause ? 
In the course of the recent discussions on the subject in the 
public prints, it was maintained by some that formerly—that 
is to say before the establishment of the Calcutta University— 
the curriculum of collegiate studies was more limited than at 
present, and that the attention which was chiefly directed to tbp 
study of pure literature is now diverted to other studies, like 
Mathematics, Philosophy and Physical Science. But this 
statement is not correct *; indeed, it is a simple fact 4hat the 
curriculum of former days was more extensive than that of the 
present. The other day I took up a Calcutta periodical of 
February 1846, which contains a list of the studies pursued 
in the preceding year, that is in 1845, in the College Classes of 
the Free Church Institution; and in that list I found the 
following subjects :— 

Literature —(In Prose) Bacon’s Essays, Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning , Bacon’s Novum Organum; (Poetry) Milton’s 
Paradise Lost , the whole ; Young’s Night Thoughts , portions 
of Campbell and Thomson. 

Mathematics —Spherical Trigonometry, the Differential Cal¬ 
culus, Astronomy, Optics, Lord Brougham’s Dissertation 
on Newton’s Pnncipia. 

Physical Science —Meteorology, Hydrology, Geognosy, and 
Herschell’s Preliminary Discolorse on the study of Natural 
Philosophy. * 

Logic —Whately’s ; Whately’s Rhetoric was* also a text-book. 
Philosophy —Brown’s Lectures; [Hamilton’s Lectures were 
not used simply because Hamilton was nobody in those days, 
9 and his Lectures had not been published] 

Davis’s Estimate of the Human Mind ; Way land’s Moral Science ; 
Lieber’s Political Ethics; Locke’s Letters on Toleration. 

Besides these subjects, theological works were also read, such 
as Butler’s Analogy of Religion , Locke’s Reasonableness of Chris¬ 
tianity , Boyle’s Veneration due to God , Chalmers’ Natural Theology , 
and the like. Such was the course of studies pursued in the 
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highest College Class of the Calcutta Free Church Institution 
thirty years ago ; and I submit, it is not by any means more 
limited in its scope than tho b. a. standard of the Calcutta 
University. 

In the recent discussions, some stress was also laid on the 
n\pre familiar intercourse which, it was sai<J, obtained in former 
days between Professors and pupils than it does at present. 
Though I admit that there was often very close intercourse 
between 'Missionary Professors and tneir pupils, the great 
body of Professors in Government Colleges, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, stood in the some relation to their 
pupils as they do at present. But granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the intercourse was somewhat closer 
than at present, such intercourse, casual and short-lived as it 
"“must necessarily liavo been, could hardly have exercised any 
perceptible influence on the English of tho pupils. If the 
intercourse had been habitual and long-continued, if the pupils 
had lodged and boarded with the Professors, the influence 
unquestionably would have been great; but as such was not, 
and could not have been, the nature of the intercourse between 
Christian Professors and their Hindu pupils, the influence 
exerted by it could not have been considerable. 

The -greatest stress was, however, laid, in the recent dis¬ 
cussions, on bad training in the low'er schools. It was said 
that the present teachers of the lower schools are inferior to 
those of former days; and that, therefore, they are incom¬ 
petent to give to their pupils a good grammatical training. 
Thus the sins both of omission and of commission of the 
graduates of the Calcutta University have been laid at the 
door of the masters of the lower schools ; and the Professors 
of Colleges have been allowed to escape scot-free. But is it 
a fact that the present masters of the lower schools are in¬ 
ferior to those of former days ? I much doubt it; indeed, I 
believe it to be a simple fact, that the present masters of the 
lower schools are a great deal more efficient than they were 
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twenty on thirty years ago. I do not think that the system 
of teaching English in the lower schools is either perfect or 
such as one could wish. But what I maintain is, that the 
grammatical training given to boys in the lower schools is not 
a whit inferior to that imparted to them in former days, and 
that a boy in the highest School-class of those days knew n& 
more English and no better English than a boy in the Entrance 
Class at present knows. The fact is, whatever knowledge of 
English and of English literature young men of former days 
gained, was gained, not in the classes of the school, but during 
the four or five years of their training in the College. They 
got their English not from the lower*school, but from the higher 
school or College. But in our day such is the method pursued 
in teaching English literature in our Colleges, that a lad, at 
the end of tho four years of his college career, knows as much 
English—I should rather say, as little English,—-as he knew 
when he passed the Entrance examination of the University. 
During the four years of his college career he learns a good deal 
of Mathematics, of History and Philosophy, or of Physics, and 
goes through some books in English literature. But his power 
to speak and write English is not perceptibly increase^; so 
that it frequently happens that a young man in the fourth 
year's class writes the same ungramnyitical, unidiomatic Eng¬ 
lish that he wrote when he passed the Entrance Examination—- 
the four years of his College training exercising no perceptible 
influence on his powers of composing in the English language. 

From what I have said above it will be poroeiyed that, in my 
opinion, the chief cause of the inability of many of the graduates of 
t\e Calcutta University to write good English is the defective 
method of teaching English literature in the Colleges of Bengal . 

Sir, I feel I am §n extremely delicate ground. Far be it 
from me to cast any reflection on those able and well educated 
gentlemen, the graduates of the English, Scottish and Irish 
Universities, who form the bulk of the professorial staff of the 
Colleges of Bengal. I admire those gentlemen for thqir polish, 
47 
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their classical culture, and their general intelligence. In those 
eminent seats of learning, those calm retreats of study and 
contemplation, they receive a high classical, mathematical, 
scientific, logical, and metaphysical education. But I cannot 
Bhut my eyes to the fact, that in those halls of learning English 
literature scarcely forms the subject of study. Young men in 
the Universities no doubt spend a good deal of their time 
in the study of literature ; it is not, however, the literature of 
their father-land, but the literature of Rome and of Greece. 
They are well-grounded—at least some of them—in Livy and 
Virgil and Horace, in Euripides and Sophocles and Thucydides 
and Aristotle and Plato; 1 but the British Classics do not form 
any part of their curriculum. Let it not be supposed that I 
undervalue classical literature. I highly value it. The Latin 
and Greek writers,—especially the Greek—carried the art of 
composition to perfection, and their writings must for ever 
remain the models of correct taste. But a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek literature is one thing, and a knowledge of English 
literature quite another; and either may obtain without the 
other. An Englishman may have a competent knowledge of 
Latin^ and Greek literature, without having any knowledge—I 
d^ not say, of English, for that is his mother tongue,—but of 
English .^literature; and ^ it not unfrequently happens, that an 
Englishman who writes good Latin and Greek verses writes 
slipshod English, just as in our country many a learned Pandit of 
the old school, who writes Sanskrit poetry almost like Kalidas, 
often writes such Bengali as moves the boys of a vernacular 
Normal school to laughter. 

It will hardly he disputed by any one acquainted with 
the course of studies*pursued in most of the English, Scottish 
and Irish Universities, that their graduates are ill furnished with 
English literature. They never make English literature the 
subject of their serious study. They obtain their knowledge of 
English literature as best they may—their u benign mother” 
not givipg them mqph help in the matter. I am aware that in 
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some of the British Universities chairs of Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English have, within the last few years, been created j but 
however valuable the prelections of such Professors may be from 
an antiquarian and historical point of view, it cannot be preten¬ 
ded that they furnish the students with a knowledge of English 
literature in the comprehensive sense of that phrase. I am also, 
aware that in others of the British Universities there have 
been instituted Lectureships on English poetry and even English 
literature; but the prelections of those Professors are* purely 
critical, which enable conceited young men to pronounce 
opinions on writers without having read a single page of their 
works. • 

But it is perhaps necessary to explain what I mean by 
having a knowledge, that is, a competent knowledge of English 
literature. By such a knowledge I mean an acquaintance with 
most of the works, if not all the works, of all the great English 
writers, whether in verse or in prose, from the days of Gower and 
Chaucer down to the present day;—an acquaintance made, not 
through the vicarious agency of reviewers and of writers of 
histories of English literature, but by living intercourse with those 
mighty dead, by the daily and nightly reading of those immortal 
compositions which they have bequeathed for the entertainment 
and improvement of generations yet unborn. A great maAy 
people chatter about Chaucer an4 H’ooker and Jeremy Taylor 
and other great English writers, though thdy have not read the 
bulk of the works of those illustrious authors,* having obtained 
at secondhand some information concerning them from some 
compendium of English literature. This I cannbt call hnoioledge 
<4 English literature, it is only some information about it. It is 
plain that a knowledge of English literature, in the sense I 
have just now explained, cannot bo obtained without years of 
vigorous study and earnest toil; and it is also plain that a 
Professor of English literature, worthy of the name, in a 
College in Bengal or elsewhere, ought to have such* knowledge. 
I ask any man of common sense to tell me, what sort of Pro- 
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feasors of English literature would those young men turn out 
who have just left the University, whether it be Oxford or 
Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin, and who have never made 
English literature the subject of their serious study. I do not 
say that this is a correct representation of all the Professors of 
English literature in the Colleges of Bengal, whether Missionary 
or Government—and there are a few notable exceptions—but 
I much fear it is a correct representation of many of them. 

Sir, r what is a Professor ?—Pardon my impertinence in 
asking your lordship a question*. Webster defines a Professor 
to be <{ one who professes or publicly teaches any science or 
branch of learning.’* A Frofessor, then, is one who makes one 
particular subject his specialty. A Professor of Mathematics 
is one who teaches Mathematics, because he has made Mathe¬ 
matics his specialty; and so a Professor of Chemistry, of 
Botany, of Mental Philosophy. But it would seem that in the 
Colleges of Bengal it is not necessary for a Professor of English 
literature to have made the study of English literature his spe¬ 
cialty. Any one may be installed in that chair who has come 
out of a University, and who has not especially distinguished 
himself in any thing. Especial proficiency in English literature 
is not* sought in a Professor of English literature in the Colleges 
of Bengal, because if is believed, I suppose, that any Englishman, 
who has received University education, is capable of teaching 
English literature from the very fact of his being an Englishman. 
Nothing, in my* opinion, is more mischievous than such a 
belief. 

In former* days, Professors of English literature in the 
Colleges and High Schools of Bengal were men of a different 
stamp. Men, like JDr. Tytler, D. L. Richardson, W. R. 
Mackenzie, Captain Palmer, and others who might be named, 
were thoroughly imbued with tho spirit of English literature. 


* The Hou*ble Hr. Justice Phear, the President of the Bethune Society, was 
in the chair. 
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They were not good classical scholars—at least most of 
them were not—but they had travelled over the entire 
field of English literature. Tney had laboriously read the 
works of the greatest English writers, and not gathered their 
information from Manuals of English literature and from 
Typical Selections ; and the consequence of this, intimate and 
familiar acquaintance with the English Classics was that they 
felt for those Classics an attachment, a love, an enthusiasm, 
which has never been equalled by any Professors of* English 
literature in the Bengal Colleges, at least since the establish¬ 
ment of the Calcutta University. The enthusiasm which they 
felt they communicated like an electrical current to their pupils, 
some of whom by virtue of that literary electricity still retain 
an undying and eternal love for English literature. 

At the present day, we have not men of this stamp occupy¬ 
ing the chairs of English literature in the Colleges of Bengal. 
Most of them, I believe, taking them all in all, are better and 
more systematically educated than the old class to whom I have 
referred. They have more correct knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and their faculties have been more harmoniously de¬ 
veloped. But they—at least many of them—have .never 
studied English literature in the largest sqnso of that phrase. 
I have heard on reliable authority that a gentleman who occu¬ 
pies the chair of English literature.in a College in Bengal— 
I will not say whether it is in the Presidency town or in the 
Mofussil, nor whether it is in a Government or in a Missionary 
College—and who is a graduate of an eminent British Univer¬ 
sity, and a good Classic; I have heard that this well- 
educated gentleman, when he had to teach* Bacon’s Advance¬ 
ment of Learning , confessed—and the confession does honour 
to the gentleman’s frankness—that he had not read a page of 
Bacon’s writings. I believe this is the case with other Profes¬ 
sors who are not frank enough to avow their ignorance. I 
appeal to you, Sir,—not as one of Her Majesty’s Judges in the 
Calcutta High Court of Judicature, but,-ras a Judge matters 
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educational, whether a man who has not read any of the other 
works of Bacon, especially the De Augmentis Scientiarum , is able 
to lecture on the Advancement of Learning. Such a man will 
only be able to spell his way through such a book, and do his 
best as the Bengali adage has it, to “ throw stones in the dark.” 
Such a man may succeed—in the sense* in which the word 
4t success” is used in the Bengal Colleges—that is to say, ho may 
succeed in getting some of his pupils to, pass in the University 
examinations where u cram” goes a great way ; but I doubt 
whether such a man will do any permanent good to his pupils, 
whether ho will inspire them with enthusiasm for English 
literature. No, Sir, the crying want of the Colleges in Bengal at 
present is, a supply from Great Britain and Ireland of men who 
have gone over the entire field of English literature and made 
it their own. His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
got out of England, only a short time ago, at an unusually 
large premium, two gentlemen who had made Physical Science 
their specialty. Why could not equally large premium—or 
larger still, if necessary,—-be offered to some half a dozen 
English or Scotch or Irish gentlemen who have made English 
literature their specialty. Until this is done, I fear, we shall 
have always to complain of the inability of the graduates of the 
Calcutta University to wtftc, as Mr. Lobb says, u half a dozen 
consecutive sentences of perfect English.” 

From the mc$ who teach, 1 pass on to the method of teach¬ 
ing English literature in the Colleges of Bengal. I shall 
endeavour briefly to describe the method as it is generally 
pursued in most of the Colleges. Suppose the Professor of 
English literature fcakeg the second year class, the students $f 
which are preparing for the First Arts Examination, and 
suppose the book is the Paradise Lost. t Some of the students 
have the .book before them, but many have it not; but all of 
them are provided with note-books and pens and ink. Most of 
the students have not looked into the lesson at home, and have 
not only, made no attempt to catch the poet’s meaning, but they 
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have not even tamed up the dictionary for the meanings of 
words with which they are unacquainted. But they have 
unbounded faith in the thaumaturgic power of note-books, 
pens and ink, and in the unlimited goodness of the Professor. 
The Professor takes the chair, and begins his lecture, as it is 
called. He slowly re§tds every lino, gives the meaning of every 
considerable word together with its root, and explains briefly 
every verse. He gives parallel passages from other poets who 
lived either before or after Milton, and which are givdn in the 
editions of Newton or Todd or Keightly or Browne; says, this 
phrase is borrowed from Homer, that other from Virgil, a third 
from Euripides, a fourth from DaAte,—no doubt to the great 
edification of the students who do not know either Latin or 
Greek or Italian; and finally calls upon Bengali students to 
admire and enjoy the Latinisms, Hellenisms and Hebraisms of 
the immortal bard. The students are in the meantime making 
good use of their pen and ink. They are taking down the 
meaning of every word, and its root, whether Gaelic, or 
Norwegian or\Hungarian, and writing verbatim et literatim 
the explanations of passages given by the Professor. Para¬ 
phrases and parallel passages are taken down; and tho 

Latinisms, Grecisms and Hebraisms are also carefully noted. 

' <1 * § 

All these—the roots, meanings, explanations, paraphrases, 
parallel passages, the Latinisms ajad the rest—are afterwards 
committed to memory and reproduced in thb Hall of the Senate 
House. During the whole hour not one student speaks or 
thinks,—the entire time being spent in doing the work of an 
amanuensis. 

I do not know whether this system of Reaching is adopted 
in the Public Schools and Colleges of* England; but though 
it is, it does not seem to me to be quite a rational system ; at 
any rate, it is quite unsuited to the circumstances, capacities 
and idiosyncracies of Indian youth. -It is a system which 
encourages indolence in the students, by imparting to them 
what they themselves ought to have acquired; which loads the 
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memory with a farrago of useless information ; which cramps 
and enfeebles the mental powers by not affording them proper 
exercise; which banishes mental activity by ignoring the 
principle of self-evolution; which represses the power of 
expression; which converts thinking beings into copying 
•machines ;—in a word, it is a system which defeats the very 
object of education. 

1. In the first place, it is a system which encourages in* 
dolence'in the students. Any one, wlio has practical acquaint¬ 
ance with education in our Colleges, must have been astounded 
at the sort of questions which some students sometimes put 
to the Professor. They ask the meanings of words which they 
might have obtained by consulting a shilling dictionary. But to 
this labour many of them havo become averse. By being 
readily supplied by the Professor with every sort of information 
for the mere asking, and by being pampered in every way, 
many of the students have become regular drones, who demand 
it as a right to be fed without putting forth any exertion 
whatever. The attitude of some of the students of our Colleges, 
in this respect, has often forcibly reminded me of that im¬ 
personation of supreme laziness—the man with the date on 
his moustache in the well-known Bengali story. The story will 
bear repetition. Once on a time, so runs the story, a lazy 
man was lying down, fully stretched, under a date tree loaded 
with ripe fruit. As some birds were pecking at the rich 
clusters, one date fell on the moustache of the gentleman lying 
down. The fruit lay so near his upper lip that no exertion of 
his hand was necessary to put it into his mouth ;—he might 
have taken it in .by slightly putting out his tongue. But o\vc 
hero, who was the type of supreme laziness, could not make 
up his mind to undergo the fatigue consequent upon so great 
exertion as the putting out his tongue. For a long time he 
lay with the date on his moustache, meditating upon plans for 
captaring the date, and putting it into his mouth. Fortunately, 
a traveller was passyig that way. Overjoyed at the happy 
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Accident, our hero of the date tree addressed the passenger 
thus :— u 0 friend! You see a luscious date has fortunately 
fallen on my moustache. But as it is very troublesome for me to 
put out my tongue and take it in,* will you oblige me by shoving 
it with your foot and putting it into my mouth?” It is 
not possible to excel this man in point of laziness, but it is noi; 
too much to say that some of the students of the Bengal 
Colleges of our day bid fair to equal him. But how have 
matters come to such a pass ? Simply on account of the 
system which has been adopted,, the system namely, of telling 
every thing to the student, even the meanings of the com¬ 
monest words. Were the Professors to give up this practice, 
the students would become more laborious than they are at 
present. 

2. Secondly. It is a system which loads the memory with 
useless lumber. The chief item of this lumber consists of the 
etymological roots of words of which some Professors of the 
Bengal Colleges are so fond. Gentlemen, I do not dislike roots. 

I like some of them, especially of the esculent kind, like 
potatoes, and occasionally a turnip or a radish or a beet, the 
last particularly in salad. To be serious ; the roots of, some 
words are instructive, as Archbishop Trench has abundantly 
shown in his little but valuable books. But what, in the name 
of common sense, is the use of pestering Bengali lads with 
the root of every English word,—especially, those roots which 
are fetched from the frozen regions of Lapland, the bleak 
shores of Iceland, or the pine-forests of Norway ? It is time 
to leave off this trifling, and to turn to the serious occupation 
qf developing the powers of the mind of tho youth of Bengal. 

3. Thirdly , it is a system which cramps and enfeebles the 
mental powers by nqt affording them proper exercise. A 
High School or a College ought to be a mental gymnasium, 
where the muscles and sinews of the .youthful mind are 
braced and strengthened—an intellectual palestra, where the 
mind wrestles with hard and knotty* questions, and thus 

48 * . 
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gets breadth of chest, robustness, vigour, a hardy constitution, 
and a firm grasp. Our Bengal Colleges are not such. In 
them from year’s end to year’s end there is no intellectual 
exercise worth talking about.* Our students are mere copying 
machines. One would almost suppose that a Bengal College 
“was an Accountant General’s Office filled with clerks, with 
quill drivers, with section writers dashing off so many thousands 
of words by the hour, and getting paid for them. The powers 
of the human mind require to be exorcised before they can be 
serviceable ; they deteriorate if they are not exerted, just 
as a sword or a gun becomes rusty and unserviceable if not used 
for a long time. Changing the figure, we may compare the 
mind to a pool, the waters of which, if not stirred, will stagnate 
and become putrid. Let thought and intellectual activity blow 
upon our Colleges, let the youthful minds be stirred up to their 
inmost depths by a sort of intellectual water-quake, and the 
stagnation which is their prevailing characteristic will pass off 
into a general movement. 

4. Fourthly, it is a system which banishes mental activity 
by ignoring the principle of self-evolution. This is the greatest 
defect of the present system of education, and a defect which 
ig ruining the intellect of the youth of the country. But what 
is this principle of self-gvolution ? It is rather an ominous 
word, having been first used* in connection with the subject of 
education, I believe, by Comte, the Founder of the Positive 
Philosophy, nevertheless the principle itself is as old as the hills; 
and it is as heqlthy and sound as it is old. The principle of 
self-evolution in education is nothing more than self-instruction 
or self-development 1 . educator who acts on this principle 
tells his pupils as little as possible, and encourages them to make 
discoveries themselves. When a pupil t^sks from him the ex¬ 
planation of a passage which he does not understand, the master 
does not readily give it, but induces the pupil to make an at¬ 
tempt to explain it himself, sets him a-thinking and gives him 
only indirect assistance. The best exposition of this principle 
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that I have seen is given by Herbert Spencer in his recent 
work on Education : Intellectual , Moral and Physical. You 
will excuse me for reading to you the passage in which he gives 
the exposition:— 

“ A second corollary from the foregoing general principle, and 
one which cannot be too strenuously insisted on, is, that in edu¬ 
cation the process of self-development should be encouraged to 
the uttermost. Children should be led to make their own 
investigations, and to draw their own inferences. [J may 
here remark that what is true of children is, in this matter, true 
also of young men ; and Herbert Spencer says substantially 
the same thing at the end of this extract.] They should be 
told as little as possible, and induced to discover as much as 
possible. Humanity has progressed solely by self-instruction; 
and that to achieve the best results, each mind must progress 
somewhat after the same fashion, is continually proved by the 
marked success of self-made men. Those who have been brought 
up under the ordinary school-drill, and have carried away with 
them the idea that education is practicable only in that style, 
will think it hopeless to make children their own teachers. If 
however, they will consider that the all-important knowledge 
of surrounding objects which a child gets in its early yeafs is 
got without help—if they will remember that the child is seliV 
taught in the use of its mother-tongue*—if they will estimate 
the amount of that experience of life, that out-of-school wisdom, 
which every boy gathers for himself—if they will mark the 
unusual intelligence of the uncared-for London gamin, as 
shown in whatever directions his faculties have been tasked— 
if^ further, they will think how many minds have struggled 
up unaided, not only through the mysteries pf our irrationally- 
planned curriculum , but through hosts of other obstacles 
besides ; they will find ft a not unreasonable conclusion, that 
if the subjects be put before him in right order and right form, 
any pupil of ordinary capacity will surmount his* successive 
difficulties with but little assistance. * * This need for 
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perpetual telling results from our stupidity, not from the child's. 
We drag it away from the facts in which it is interested, and 
which it is actively assimilating of itself. We put before it facts 
far too complex for it to understand j and therefore distasteful 
to it. Finding that it will not voluntarily acquire those facts, 
we thrust them into its mind by force of threats and punishment. 
By thus denying the knowledge it craves, and cramming 
it with knowledge it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state 
of its ‘faculties ; and a consequent disgust for knowledge in 
general. And when, as a result partly of the stolid indolence 
we have brought on, and partly of still continued unfitness in 
its studies, the child can understand nothing without explanation, 
and becomes a mere passive recipient of instruction, we infer 
that education must necessarily be carried on thus. Having by 
our method induced helplessness we make the helplessness a rea¬ 
son for our method. Clearly, then, the experience of pedagogues 
cannot rationally be quoted against the system we are advocat¬ 
ing. And whoever sees this, will see that we may safely follow 
the discipline of Nature throughout —may by a skilful ministra¬ 
tion, make the mind as self-developing in its later stages as it is 
in its earlier ones : and that only by doing this can we produce 
the Highest power and activity.” * 

* Such is the principle of self-evolution in education ; and it 
is a principle which has*been always acted upon by all sound 
educators. It wa? acted upon by Pestalozzi in Prussia, by 
Fellenberg in Switzerland, and by Dr. Duff in India. It is 
as suited to young men as to little children—indeed, if any 
thing, it is befter suited to the former than to the latter. It is 
attended with great and permanent advantages. In the fiijst 
place, the mere effort on the part of a lad to understand a 
difficult passage, even if he should fail to understand it, does 
his mind good. Any movement of tfie faculties of the mind, 
though it does not end in success, is belter than stagnation. 


* Education: Intellectual) Moral and Physical; pp. 77,78,79. 
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The exercise itself contributes to the activity, vigour and health 
of the mental powers. Fellenberg justly remarks—“ the in¬ 
dividual, independent activity of the pupil is of much greater 
importance than the ordinary busy officiousness of many who 
assume the office of educators.” In the second place, if the 
pupil be fortunate ^enough as to discover the. meaning cf 
the passage in question by the exercise of his own powers, he 
has a firmer grasp of the meaning and remembers it 
better than if he had got it from the lips of his teacher ; for, 
as M. Marcel truly remarks—“what the learner discovers 
by mental exertion is better known than what is told to 
him.” In the third place, one conquest made by the pupil 
adds to his conquering power, and helps him in making further 
conquests. The knowledge thus attained “is turned into faculty 
as soon as it is taken in, and forthwith aids in the general 
function of thinking—it does not lie merely written on the 
pages of an internal library, as when rote-learnt.” And in the 
last place, education carried on on the principle of self-evolution 
generates in the pupil self-reliance, “courage in attacking 
difficulties, and perseverance through failures”—qualities in 
which the Bengali mind is notably defective. 

This'principle of self-evolution, so eminently rational—indeed, 
the only rational principle of teaching —and so highly beneficial, 
is utterly ignored in the Collcgos of Bengal. Sir Horace Mann 
complains in England that “unfortunately education amongst us 
at present consists too much in telling not in training .” In the 
Bengal Colleges, it is all telling, training is nowhere. In the 
Class room it is the Professor who gives the meaning, the root, 
|he derivation of every word; it is the Professor only who explains 
passages. The students are never asked to explain a single 
passage. They only j)ut down in black and white the words 
which flow from the Professor’s lips. The scene which is enacted in 
such a class-room has often reminded me of a scene which I some* 
times witnessed, when a boy, in a village grog-shop or rather in 
the yard of a grog-seller’s house—I of course stood at a respect- 
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able distance from tbe place itself. There, in the yard, on the 
ground are seated on their haunches about a dozen half-naked 
stalwart Hindus of the lowest caste called Uadi. The grog-seller 
appears before them with a large vessel called Kalsi filled with a 
liquid which produces intoxication only when taken in large 
quantities. As the grog-supplier approaches them, each one 
in his turn raises his head towards the skies, and opens his 
mouth wide, and the grog-seller pours the beverage down the 
throat of the gaper. I beg the pardon of the undergraduates 
of the University for so unsavoury a simile. I do not compare 
them to the Hadis except in the simple point of gaping. It 
seems to mo that they merely keep their mouths wide open, and 
the Professor thrusts knowledge down their throats,—they being 
passive, and often unconscious, recipients. The two cases differ, 
however, in one important point. The liquid which is poured 
down the throats of the Hadis , goes into the stomach, and is 
assimilated into their corporeal system. It is different in the 
other case. It is not a liquid substance that is poured; but hard 
bones in the form of “ Notes ” are thrust down the throat. 
They however, cannot go far down ; they stick in the gullet; 
and there they lie for a whole year and sometimes two years, 
till on some fine morning in December or January they are 
disgorged in yonder Senate House ; and the young men, it is 
said, become, after the operation, as empty as they ever were. 

You are not to‘ suppose, gentlemen, that I am against all 
“Notes.” Some “Notes” I am partial to, like Bank Notes, 
Currency Notes aud Government Promissory Notes. And 
even of the sort of u Notes” of which I am speaking at 
present I like some, provided they are of the right sort, anej. 
are given in moderation, with a view merely to help the 
students and not to supersede all exertion on their part. But 
the system of giving notes which is in vogue is a most per¬ 
nicious system. It saves students the trouble of looking into 
the dictionary. It saves them the trouble of consulting any 
book of reference. It saves them the trouble of thinking. It 
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introduces, the practice of thinking by proxy,—the Professors 
doing the thinking for the pupils. In short, it destroys the 
intellects of the students and ruins them for ever. I do not 
mean to say that the intellects of all the students of our 
Colleges are ruined ; but I do say that the system has that 
tendency. And if some attain to intellectual eminence, they * 
do so in spite of the system. 

It is not Ion" since that I had to take the English literature 
of a class in one of our Mofussil Colleges. As I had all long 
been accustomed to teach on the system of self-evolution, and 
was unacquainted with the precious system that was prevailing 
in the Colleges at the time, I ndturally asked one of the 
students to explain a passage in the text-book. There 
was a general titter amongst the students. The titter may 
thus be interpreted in words :—“ What does this babbler say ? 
Surely he must be a wild Scythian. Ho does not seem to know 
the system of teaching. Who ever heard of students being 
asked to explain passages of the text-book ? Is not that the busi¬ 
ness of the Professor ? We come here merely to take notes of 
what the Professor says. We cannot be bothered with thinking. 
We have hitherto never been asked to think, or to explain, pas¬ 
sages, except by this wild Sonthal of a Professor.” I protested 
against the system, called it a vicious system, a pernicious system, 
a ruinous system. But in vain. The students were not con¬ 
vinced. They considered it to be the right system, as it prevailed 
in the Colleges of the country. They were dissatisfied with me 
because I put them to the trouble of thinking, and because I did 
not give them notes of every thing under the sun. Your crack 
Brofessor always gives a large number of notes, whatever their 
value ; and he who gives the largest numbef, that is to say, gives 
to the students the least,trouble, so far as thinking is concerned, 
is the best and the most popular Professor. 

5. Fifthly , it is a system which represses the power of 
expression. I need hardly dwell upon this point, as it is an 
unavoidable result of the system of giving, notes, on which I 
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have spoken so much. It would be unreasonable to expect the 
students to be able to express their ideas in intelligible language, 
under a system which prevents them from opening their mouths 
in the Class-room from year’s end to year’s end. This is the 
chief reason why many of the graduates of the Calcutta 
« University are not able to write good English. 

Sir, I am personally acquainted with some Professors in the 
Bengal Colleges who denounce the present system of teaching 
Englisli literature in terms as strong as those I have used, but 
who still pursue it on the plea of unavoidable necessity. They 
say in substance — u We admit it is a vicious system ; it is all 
cram from beginning to dnd. Yet, what can we do ? The 
nature of the University Examinations necessitates the adoption 
of such a system.” But I ask, who are the Examiners appoint¬ 
ed by the University ? Are they not the Professors themselves ? 
Why, then, do they not frame such questions on English litera¬ 
ture as would do away with cramming ? This leads me, Sir, to 
the last point of my discourse, which is, that I consider it highly 
undesirable that the Calcutta University should appoint its 
Examiners from amongst the Professors of Colleges. 

Qnly last week I was asked by some students, who intend 
to go up to the Fir$t Arts Examination this year, whether I 
had heard the nanies of the gentlemen who had been appointed 
Examiners. 1 replied to them in the following strain — u I have 
not heard. But wliat good will you get by knowing the names 
of the Examiners ? It does not matter who the Examiners are, 
provided you get up your subjects thoroughly.” They rejoined 
— a 0, Sir, there is great good in knowing beforehand the 
names of the Examiners. Whenever we come to know the 
name of an Examiner we immediately open communication 
with his pupils; and they not only send t us copies of his notes, 
but give us many hints as to what sorts of questions he is likely 
to ask. Those hints sometimes prove very valuable.” I think 
the students were right. Those hints often prove very valuable. 
I do not mean to say. that a Professor who has been appointed a 
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University Examiner will ever tell his pupils what questions 
he has set for examination. I don't believe there is any Pro¬ 
fessor in any College in Bengal who can be guilty of such a 
crime. But it does not admit of a doubt that shrewd lads—and 
Bengali lads are among the shrewdest in the world—will 
often be able, by being acquainted with their Professor’s predi¬ 
lections, idiosyncracies and habitudes of thought, to make a 
shrewd guess as to the nature of the questions ho is likely to 
propose. Hence throughout the country there is, if noi telegra¬ 
phic, at least postal, communication carried on between the 
immediate pupils of the Professor who has been appointed Exa¬ 
miner and the pupils of other Colleges. Copies of that highly 
favoured Professor’s notes are circulated through all the Col¬ 
leges, and sometimes sold ; and the sagacious hints of his imme¬ 
diate pupils are treasured up in the memory as if they were 
the holy texts of the Veda or the Koran. 

Last year, I was told by some students that a certain Profes¬ 
sor of a certain College, who had boen appointed Examiner, had 
said to his pupils—“ If you wish to learn the subject, read the 
text-book ; but if you wish to pass, read my notes.” The result 
was that that Professor’s notes were in the hands of the second 
year students of all the Colleges. 

A Professor in one of the Colleges told me only the otiier 
day, that while he was lecturing,on certain points of a certain 
subject, his pupils told him that it was unnecessary to pay 
attention to those points. Astounded at suefi a remark made 
by his pupils, he asked them what they meant. They replied 
that Professor So-and-sa of Such-and-such a College, who 
js University Examiner on that subject, had told his pupils not 
to pay any attention to those particular points. 

Sir, it is unnecessary to give any more facts; those I 
have adduced are sufficient to show, that the practice of 
*opointing Professors of Colleges to the post of Examiners to 
the-University is demoralizing the Colleges. I* do therefore 
earnestly hope and trust that the Vice-Chancellor of the 
49 • *• 
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University and the Syndicate will take this matter into serious 
consideration. 

But I am asked, if Professors are not to be apppointed 
Examiners, where are the Examiners to come from ? I answer the 
question by putting another—Why, is all the available intellect 
in the country monopolized by the Education Department ? Are 
there no other people able and willing to become Examiners ? 
Why nothave recourse to the three learned professions—Divinity, 
Law and t Physic? There are many clergymen in the country, 
unconnected with Colleges, most of whom are graduates of some 
British University or other, who would be glad to become 
Examiners. Some Doctors, whose professional practice is not very 
large, might undertake the task; and some Barristers, not over¬ 
burdened with briefs, would also be not unwilling to have an 
annual addition to their income. Besides these three learned and 
liberal professions, there are the junior members of the Civil 
Service, all Competition-men, who are thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries of Examinations. I submit, therefore, there is no 
lack of men able and willing to become Examiners. 

. To conclude: I am afraid, Sir, that the remarks which I have/ 
made this night on the method of teaching English literature in 
the Colleges, and on the system of choosing Examiners from 
among the Professors*, will call forth a good deal of opposition. 

I shall not regret such & result, as I wish to see the whole 
subject ■ discussed in * all its bearings. For myself I am 
.convinced, that the method of teaching English literature 
in the Colleges of Bengal, is a highly injurious one, defeating 
the very object of education, and the system of making 
Professors Examiners essentially wrong in principle, and 
demoralizing in its consequences j the sooner, therefore, that 
method and that system are reformed the better for the intellec¬ 
tual well-being of the rising generation of the country. 
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- LITERATURE OF BENGAL. 

By Arcydae. 

Chapter If. What is Poetry? 

Before we enter into any discussion regarding the com¬ 
parative merits of our poets we would fain have some definito 
standard by which to judge. We would fain define what, 
poetry is, and wherein consists the excellence of poetical com¬ 
positions. The definitions of poetry arc as many and as \^iried 
as it is possible to conceive. From the days? of Shakespeare to 
those of Ilazlitt and Leigh Hunt, ever/ distinguished critic has 
expressed his own notions in well-conocivod aphorisms. But 
these are rather aphorisms than definitions,—rather intended 
to produce effect by their shortness and pithiness than meant, to 
convey the exact import of the word “poetry.” * 

Foetry may be defined a pieco of metrical composition, 
raising an imago or a string of ideas, arid .awakening the finer 
sensibilities of our heart. We shall try to illustrate what wo 
mean. 

We all know, though it is scarcely possible to define what 
our nicer sensibilities, our finer emotions are. To take an 

instance, the emotion of laughter is uot one of the nicer sensi- 

° * 

bilitios, and a piece of composition calculated to mow laughter 
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cones in mote properly under the province of a comic journal, 
4$baa o? poetry accurately so called. So also anger is not one 
of our finer sensibilities, and it is the merit of an orator rather 
than of a poet to be able to rouse the indignation of an audience 
c by a spirited composition. On the other hand* veneration for 
the mighty and the sublime, sorrow and sympathy for the 
lowly and the suffering, love for the innocent and the beautiful, 
—these, e and such as these, are pre-eminently the finer sensi> 
bilities of our heart, and that which excites these feelings is 
genuine poetry. 

We shall try to illustrate our remarks with a few extracts,— 
but the storehouse of poetry is so vast, so varied and so rich, 
that the task of selection even at random is exceedingly 
difficult. 

Seldom has a poet’s imagination created anything more 
exquisitely beautiful, more intensely poetical than Sakuntala. 
Innocence whose whiteness mocks the whiteness of the driven 
snow, the simplicity of a child, the purest and the tenderest 
feelings which can ever animate the heart of a human being, 
and the first troubled impressions of love stealing into and 
glimmering in her tender bosom as softly as moonbeams 
glimmer in the ripples of a crystal lake ; these and a thousand 
soft associations clinging around a retired hermitage and its 
amiable inmates, rfiake the character of Sakuntala exquisitely 
beautiful and poetical. Nowhere can truer or deeper poetry 
be found than in the lines in which Sakuntala takes a tender 
leave of the * Madhari creeper, the female antelope, the little 
fawn and the other companions of her earlier and happier 
days. We shall make a short extract from Sir. W. Jon&’s 
translation. 

“ Sakuntala. —Father! when yon ffcmale antelope who now 
moves slowly from the weight of the young one with which 
she is pregnant shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a 
kind message with tidings of her safety.—Do not forget. 

( K&nrtix .— My beloved, I will not forget it. 
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Sakuntala. — [Advancing, then stopping.'] Ah! what is it 
that clings to the skirts of my robe and detains me ? [She 
turns round and looks.] 

Kanna. —It is thy beloved child the little fawn, whose 
mouth, when the sharp points of Kusa grass had wounded it, 
has been so often smeared by thy hand with the healing oil of* 
Ingudi ; who has been so often fed by thee with a handful of 
Syamaka grains, and now will not leave the footsteps of his 
protectress. 

Sakuntala. —Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me, 
who must leave our common dwelling place ? As thou wast 
reared by me when' tbou hadst lost*thy mother, who died soon 
after thy birth, so will my foster-father attend thee, when we 
are separated, with tender care.-Return, poor thing, return, 

-we must part. [She hursts into tears.] 

* * * * 

Kanna. —Come my beloved girl, give a parting embrace to 
me and to thy companions. 

Sakuntala. —Must Anusuya and Priyamvada return to the 
hermitage ? 

Kanna. —They too, my child, must be suitably married * and 
it would not be proper for them yet to visit the city., Goutami 
will accompany thee. • 

Sakuntala [embracing him.] Removed, from the bosom of 
my father, like a young sandal tree rent from the hills of 
Malaya, how shall I exist in a strange soil ? 

« 

Sakuntala [again embracing Kanna.] When, my father, oh I 
when again shall I behold this asylum of .virtue ? 

Kanna.—Daughter, when thou shalt long have been wedded, 
like this fruitful earth; to the pious monarch, and shalt have 
borne him a son, whose car shall be matchless In battle, thy 
lord shall transfer to him the burden of empire, az\d thou with, 
thy Dushmanta shalt again seek tranquillity, before thy final 
departure, in this loved and consecrated gfove.” 
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Our extract lias been longer than wc expected, but what is 
it that pleases or affects us in the above ? The poet raises an 
image, a conception, a combination or string of ideas, which 
affects our heart and awakes our softer sensibilities, and wo feel 
the tender affecting impulse before we know whence it proceeds. 
* What are the ideas that have been strurtg together ? A quiet 
and holy hermitage, a child of beauty and sweet simplicity,— 
a fatliey pious and tender-hearted, creepers, plants, little fawns 
■which have up to this time been the sole companions of the 
amiable creature who must now leave her home, and is taking 
an affecting touching leave of all companions, animate and 
inanimate. Such are the ideas which have been so skilfully, 
so beautifully strung or woven together that the whole effect is 
striking. We feel love for the amiable voimg soul, wo feel 
desolation at her parting, we feel a strange thrill of touching 
emotions as Sakuntala takes leave of her fawns and creepers with 
tears in her eyes. All these feelings are our nicer and softer 
sensibilities, aud the image,—the composition which awakes 
them, is genuine poetry. 

Ideas and images of a different character awake in our heart 
sonsibilitics different in kind, but not the less noble or poetical 
when the great Homer -wakes from his immortal harp notes of 
martial ardour, and sings the deeds of Hector in the following 
lines:— 


a Thus armed, before the folded gates he came, 

Of massy substance and stupendous frame ; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges strong, 

On lofty Hearns of solid timber hung : «*• 

Then thundering through the planks with forceful sway, 
Drives the sharp rock : the solid beams give way ; 

The folds are shattered : from the crackling door 
Lq^d the - resounding bars, the flying binges roar. 

Now, rushing in, the furious chief appears, 

Oloomy as Ajght! and shakes two shining spears! 
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Ailreadful gleam from Lis briglil armour came, 

And from Lis eye-balls flashed the living flame ! 

He moves a god, resistless in his course, 

And seems a match for more than mortal force !” 

In these lines is raised an image of a very different charac¬ 
ter. It is that of a*god-like hero bursting through all opposi-* 
tion with superhuman energy and glory, and shining with 
increased splendour af\cr the feat. Our veneration for the 
groat, our awe for the mighty and the sublime,—these are 
among the finest sensibilities of our heart, and these are 
suddenly aroused by the image of splendour placed before our 
mind’s eye. We admire the feat tfono, we stand in veneration 
and breathless awe before the hero who has done it. Awe and 
veneration arc among our finer emotions, and the image,—the 
composition which awakes these feelings so strongly, is genuine 
poetry. • 

A painting, a pieco of sculpture, can in flic very same man¬ 
ner arouse our finer feelings, and indeed the excellence of 
painting and sculpture lies in the degree in which a piece is 
capable of arousing our feelings. Whoever has witnessed the 
master-works of painting in Europe, and the “breathing 
marble,” the unrivalled sculpture works *of Canova, know?»to 
what extent these sister arts have a ftfrange fascinating power 
over our heart. As on reading it piece of fine poetry, even so 
on seeing a fine piece of painting or sculpture work, the 
finer sensibilities of our heart are roused all at once ; the effect 
in our mind is the same, the standard by which to judge the 
excellence of the performance is the same ; the process only 
which the effect is produced is different : in flic case of 
poetry tho image or string of ideas is presented to our mind 
by means of language*; in the case of painting or sculpture the 
same thing is dono by means of a representation on tho canvass 
or on the marble. 

Besides painting and sculpture, there are many other things 
which produce tho same effect on our nlind as poetry. Music 
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does not raise any distinct image in our mind, but the ultimate 
effect is the same,-—namely it wakes our poetical emotions. It 
produces in our heart a soft and settling melancholy, or wakes 
our heart to martial fire according to its tone. Our heart 
hears the touching appeal,—of whatever character it may be,— 
And replies to it. We grow merry and. light-hearted, or we 
grow pensive and religious. Without raising any definite 
ideas, music wakes definite emotions; and then a thousand 
thoughts* a thousand associations, corresponding to the particular 
emotion raised, rush into and fill our heart. The excellence of 
music too is judged by tjie degree in which our finer sensibilities 
are awakened. 

A variety of other things produces the same effect. Natural 
scenery, seasons of the year, hours of the day, the incidents of 
our every-day life, the presence or absence of dear relations, 
m all these produce the same effect in us; and we therefore say 
familiarly there is poetry in a group of children playing together; 
there is poetry in the stillness of a calm evening by the margin 
of a lake ; there is still nobler poetry in lofty mountains and 
snow-clad peaks. What we really mean is, that a group of 
children with shining faces, a lake sleeping under the stillness 
of evening, or a lqfty mountain piercing through clouds and 
raising its serried snow-c^pd heights to heaven itself, inspire in 
us the same feelings of love or beauty or sublimity which a 
poetical compositipn does. 

The differentia , then, which marks poetry as distinguished 
from painting and sculpture, as also from a variety of other 
things—we might include novels and other works in prose— 
is, that poetry is metrical composition. The reason why poetry 
should be confined 'to metre has been often discussed. It is 
sometimes asserted that in ancient times, yrhen the art of writing 
was unknown, every thing worth remembering had to be cpmr 
mitted to memory, and as measured lines are more easily 
remembered* than prose, everything in ancient times was com¬ 
posed in verse. This is a very plausible argument, and would 
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probably be a satisfactory one, if we had to explain the 
phenomenon of metrical compositions only in ancient times. 
But poetry still continues to be written in measured lines long 
after the invention of the art of writing, and the argument 
that we are still imitating without rhyme or reason the practice 
of our forefathers, though the necessity for so doing has entirely , 
ceased to exist, will not hold water. To those who really appre¬ 
ciate poetry the phenomenon admits of a simpler explanation. 
They must have felt that a touching, affecting thought strikes 
us with double force when clothed in metre, that metrical 
composition enhances the effect of an image or a string of 
ideas on our heart. To be sure, we Know of prose works which 
are more touching, more affecting than most of what has 
ever been written in verse ; but these are exceptions, and do 
not vitiate the general rule. Few will deny that, as a rule, 
an idea clothed in verse strikes us more touchingly than in 
prose, and in this, we suppose, lies the explanation why poetry 
is so inseparably connected with verse. The readers of Shakes¬ 
peare are aware that, though the great dramatist's works are 
replete with passages in prose, yet whenever and wherever he 
brings up a noble image, a really poetical idea, he invariably 
comes back to verse. Wherefore is it 90 ? Wherefore biit 
because a noble thought finds a most .appropriate expression in 
verse, and the poet involuntarily speaks in verse whenever 
he speaks genuine poetry. The same thing may be said of 
many other English dramatists, as well as of nearly all Sanskrit 
dramatists. 

It were easy to prove that mere metrical composition is not 
poetry properly so called. Nor is it epough that those lines 
should simply raise an image in our mindf, unless the image is 
such as is capable of affecting our finer sensibilities. The 
following lines for instance in which Johnson ridicules ballads 
and ballad-writing certainly raise a distinct image. 

I put my hat upon my head 
And wait unto the strand, 
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And there I saw another man, 

A hat upon his hand. 

It is impossible to deny that the above is metrical composi¬ 
tion, or that it raises a distinct image. The image is of two 
persons on the strand, one with a hat on his head, and the 
.other with a hat on his hand. Yet it were abuse of language 
to call this poetry, simply because it does not arouse our finer 
feelings. 

Therfe is a class of critics who assert that Pope’s Essay on 
Man is clever writing but is not poetry. The roasons for such 
assertion wo have nowhere seen distinctly stated, but we think 
we might make a shrewd guess. The whole poem is filled with 
arguments and reasoning, which, one would think, could not 
affect our fine emotions. If that were a fact we should, con¬ 
sistently with our definition, deny the name of poetry to that 
composition. But such is not the fact. Those critics forget that 
Pope’s reasoning is interspersed with figures, similes and images, 
which call forth the finest emotions of our heart. When the 
poet reasons— 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play \ 

Pleased to tfio last he crops the flowery mead, 

And licks the hapd just raised to shed his blood. 

We not only assent to «the reasoning, but respond with an 
outburst of warn} emotions to the touching description. The 
image of the lamb licking the hand of his murderer raised to 
shed his blood is so touching, and speaks of such innocence and 
sweet simplicity that, before we have assented to the reasoning, 
our heart is moved, ■our.fmer feelingB awakened. • 

On the other lianfi, Swift is universally considered a delight¬ 
ful writer in verse, but not a genuine poet. Ilis poems are 
very pleasant reading, and amuse us and make us laugh out, 
but they do not affect our finer emotions and are therefore not 
genuine poetry. When for instance the Dean describes the 
fate of scribblers in the following lines;— 
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Poor starveling bard, how small thy gains! 

How unproporfcioned to thy pains ! 

And here a simile comes pat in, 

Though chickens take a month to fatten, 

The guests in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So after toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and praise, 

Thy labors, growfi the critic’s prey, 

Are swallowed o’er a dish of tea ; 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went.before ! 

Or when he describes the follies of fashionable ladies' 
Say, foolish females bold and blind, 

Say, by what fatal turn of mind, 

Are vou on vices most severe 
Wherein yourselves have greatest share ? 

Thus every fool herself deludes 

The prude condemns the absent prudes ; 

Mopsa who stinks her spouse to death 
Accuses Chiloe’s tainted breath ; 

Hircina, rank with sweet perfumes. 

To censure Phyllis presumes ; 

While crooked Cynthia, snepring says, 

That Florimel wears iron stays. 

Chloc of every coxcomb jealous, 

Admires how girls can talk with fellows, 

And, full of indignation, frets, 

That women should be'such coquettes : 

Iris, for scandal most notorious, • 

Cries u Lord I the world is so censorious!” 

And Bufa with her combs of lead, 

Whispers that Sappho’s hair is red : 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a mile hence,” 
Talks half a day in praise of silence, 

51 
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And Silvia, Adi of inward guilt, 

Oalls Amoret an arrant jilt! 

He raises ideas in our mind which do not move our finer 
emotions, and his writing is therefore no poetry properly so 
called. For our reader need scarcely be reminded that, in a 
, general sense, whatever is written in verse or metre is called 
poetry. 

We have thus gone over the whole ground of our definition, 

f 

and out readers, we hopd$ will understand what we mean by say¬ 
ing, that Poetry is metrical composition raising an image or a 
string of ideas r thereby awakening the finer sensibilities of pur 
heart. 

It will new be understood that he who can best raise such 
images or ideas is the greatest of poets. He who can awake 
the keenest sensibilities of our heart is the greatest of poets. 
This is the only standard by which to judge poetry,—there is 
absolutely no other. All the laws of criticism that have been 
invented in ancient or modern times, all that has been said re¬ 
garding poetry by Aristotle or Longinus, by Dryden, Addison, 
or Pope, are only parts and parcels of this comprehensive and 
only perfect standard. Unity of time, place and action, is im¬ 
portant, because when there is any serious want of such unity, 
the effect on our sensibilities is weak or imperfect. Character- 
painting is considered a good thing, because character-p ainting 
increases the effept of poetry on our emotions. Let the appre¬ 
ciative and feeling reader forget all the laws of criticism he 
has ever learnt,—let him forget all the learned maxims that 
have been broached in ancient and modern times,—let him jndge 
of poetry simply and splely by the degree of effect which »:t 
produces on his finef and nobler emotions, and he possesses the 
best and the only correct standard by which the excellence of 
poetry may be judged. 

He then is a poet who can raise an image or a string of 
ideas calculated to rouse our finer emotions. In order to be 
able to do so he must have keen sensibilities himself* The com- 
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position which would move our emotions must itself take its 
birth in deep emotions. Every one is capable of conjuring up 
images or combinations of ideas, but of such combinations one 
excites our feelings more strongly than another, simply because 
in the former case the image or idea was conceived in deeper 
emotion. Language i% but the channel for ^0 communication 
of thoughts, and the language of poetry but communicates 
deep-felt emotions from tfye heart of the poet to the heart of the 
reader. That image which touches our sensibilities an5 finer 
feelings could, we may be sure, never be raised, without the poet 
in the first instance feeling the tremor which he now excites 
in his readers. He who would be a poet, therefore, must possess 
keen sensibilities, strong emotions, and a vivid imagination. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude our article than by 
quoting a passage from one of the greatest poets that the world 
has produced. If our foregoing remarks have been somewhat 
rambling and obscure, the few lines that follow will indicate 
to the appreciative reader what real poetry is, better than the 
most elaborate essay that could ever be written. That passage 
raises the image of a man who was once noble, but has deeply 
sinned, whose nobler feelings have been smothered or blunted 
by a long tissue of sins and crimes. A if the last moment 
dangers crowd upon him, friends drop* around him, and the 
coveted prize for which he has sinned is ip danger of being 
wrenched from his clutches. For a moment • his stout heart 
seems to quail, he pauses and meditates. The emotion 
raised by this image is one of desolation of the* most dreary 
character, unmingled and untempered by grief. 

Macbeth —What is that noise ? • 

Seyton —It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macbeth —I have almost? forgot the taste of fears : 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of h$ir 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir, 

As life were in’t: I have supped Ml with honors; 
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Direness, familiar to my slaught’rons thoughts, 
Cannot once start me.—Wherefore was that cry ? 
Seyton —The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macbeth —She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded tim e ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon tho stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

, Signifying nothing. 


THE SEVEN TEMPLES OF AJAPUR. 


BY 

J. C. Dutt. 


Thebe is a tradition current that one of our ancestors built 
seven temples at Ajapur, (a village situated a few miles from 
the present railway station Mymari) in order to pay off the 
debt which a man owes to his mother. No sooner had he ex¬ 
pressed himself td that purpose than the tezpples began ‘to 
crumble down one after another, for it is said in the Sastras 
that no one can pay off a mother’s debt* When six had fallen 
down, and the seventh was inclined to fall, he repented and 
retracted his words;—on which the temple is said to have stood 
in that same inclined position. 
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1 . 

When the evening star was peeping 
Through the sky so blue, 

And the distant landscape fading 
In twilight’s ^able hue, 

I stood within my father’s tower, 

Alone in such romantic hour. 

2 . 

Hero jackal bends his piercing eye 
Upon my novel mien, 

Unmindful spider hangs on high, 

Or feeds on victims slain. 

Oh ! these new tenants dare me call 
Intruder in my father’s hall t 

3 . 

Walls of my sire! if ye could speak, 

If ye could have a tongue, 

Save by the owlet’s awful shriek, 

Or raven’s uncouth song, 

Fain would I ask of days gone by 
And o’er each tale would heave a* sigh! 

4 . 

Thy six fair comrades, where are they ? 

These ruins speak they were, 

Long have they mouldered to decay 
Their earthly fate they share. • 

They fell on that momentous day, 

A mother’s debt they could not pay. 

5 . 

Proud man, thy efforts vain behold, 

Not temples strong or high, * 
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Nor altar built, adorned with gold, 

Can e'er undo that tie! 

Oh! holy is that blessed bond 
A mother’s love so pure and fond! 

6 . 

Thou too with them hadst passed away, 

* But his repentant call 

Tfien stopped thee in thy headlong way, 

Prevented thus thy fall. 

To man repentant, gracious Heaven 
• Allows his sins to be* forgiven. 

7 . 

Adieu, thou lone surviving thing 
Tho moon shines pale on thee, 

The ravens now thy requiem sing 
From neighb’ring Pepul tree. 

A few years more and you shall be 
A nameless heap beneath the sky. 

v THE FUTURE DRESS OF INDIA. 

, [The ot\er $ide of the question.] 

a 

To make a clean breast of it, I have been for years past 
wearing the English dress, inclusive of that most unmeaning, 
and, in this country, inconvenient part of it, the necktie. An 
Englishman once assured me I looked a “ Scotchman to the 
tip of my nose.” If I do, my countrymen can comfort them¬ 
selves with the thought that the remaining and by far the most 
valuable portion of my carcass—the brain—is their exclusive 
property. I commenced putting on this habit during the dark 
days of the mutiny, when no one in the Upper Provinces, how* 
ever respectable he may have been, could venture out without 
getting whipped, unless he was prepared to humble himself to 
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the dust to every one drest in the English habit, half-caste, 
low caste or no caste. Since then I have found the dress com¬ 
fortable, convenient and cheap, and—to make a very long story 
short—I have got accustomed to it, 

I do not however expect my countrymen to follow my 
example, neither is it likely they will have a second mutiny to 
stand godfather in their conversion ; but the early settlement of 
the question of dress is one of paramount interest and requires 
the earnest attention of all well wishers of the country. India 
is more exposed to sudden changes of temperature than almost 
any other country in the world, and a large portion of it is 
extremely damp and unhealthy. If the people of Lower Bengal, 
of the Central Provinces and of parts of the North-west and the 
Punjab, had been accustomed to suitable clothing and a generous 
diet, the epidemic and endemic fevers which have been decima¬ 
ting the country would not have been so dreadful in their effects. 

The problem is however one for time to solve. Magazine 
articles and line speeches will not do it. It took the English¬ 
man ages before he got a fixed habit for himself. Even now 
his dress, especially that of his better half, can scarcely be Baid 
to be a fixed one. Within the last twenty years what changes 
has the dress of ladies undergone. Hen cosps yclept crinoline, 
tails and numberless other unmentionables—are they not written 
in the book of the chronicles of King Pupch?|| A dress for 
all India answering all purposes has yet to* be invented, or 
the existing dresses of civilized nations have to be so modified 
as to suit the habits and peculiar circumstances of the various 
nationalities inhabiting this vast country. But this is a matter 
of no ordinary difficulty. Had a legislative enactment been 
enough for the purpose, nothing could have been easier. An 
Honourable member of the Governor-General’s council for mak¬ 
ing laws and regulations asks for and receives permission to 
introduce a bill. The bill is read for the first time, and made over 
to a select committee for report, which in due course is submit¬ 
ted. Sundry unimportant alterations are 'then madp, and the 
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bill is passed into law and handed over to the police for early 
compliance of the people. Such a process, however, though 
it may prove a very agreeable diversion to Honourable members 
after their serious labors in passing Rent- Laws and Land 
Acquisition Enactments, will not answer the purpose for which it 
may be intended. To begin with, the British Indian Association 
will go into hysterics at Government attempting to pervert the 
religion of the people by forcing them to adopt a strange dress. 
As to the people themselves, their inert conservatism will rebel 
at such a law. Legislative enactments will never settle the 
point. 

j8ir Brown Jones, one 6f the best friends and well wishers 
of the people of India, has emphatically declared that Natives 
of India should not put on the European dress, because it is 
denationalising, and because those who adopt it lose all influence 
they ought to exercise over their countrymen. There is a 
large section of the Native community holding precisely the 
same opinion. I have not however seen any one European or 
Native who has offered a rational solution of the dress difficulty. 
There are Englishmen who will talk for hours on the beauties 
of tbp Hindustani dress, its extreme elegance and the duty of 
educated Natives tc* adopt it. In spite of their natural shrewd¬ 
ness, Englishmen often ipake absurd mistakes when the manners 
and customs of the people of this country are concerned. The 
Hindustani dress* which they take for granted to be the national 
dress of India, is no more our national dress than it is that of the 
people of Central Africa. Out of a population of two hundred 
millions, that dross is not worn by a hundredth part of the 
people. The descendants of our Muhammadan conquerors who 
form a very small fraction of the people certainly use it; but 
the great body of Indian Mussulmans do not. As to the 
Hindus, the few who wear it, do so under a protest. 

The people of India have no dress worth speaking about. 
The Hindustani dress, of which Englishmen are so fond and 
which is par excellence the dress of their butlers, is not the 
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dross of the people of India. Those who take an interest on 
Indian social questions and are, on that account, so very posi¬ 
tive on all such subjects, would do well to study Dr. Forbes 
Watson’s treatise on “ Textile Fabrics of India.” They will 
find that the dress of the people of India consists of a piece 
of cloth without seam tied round the waist, and a similar piece 
thrown across the shoulders. It is very doubtful if English¬ 
men would like to associate freely with natives of this country 
thus habited. 

When the Muhammadans conquered the country they very 
properly insisted on their Hindu subjects, especially those who 
accepted service under them, to dress decently in public. This 
necessitated the use of the chapkan and pajama . The Hindus, 
such of them, at least, as had intercourse with their Muham¬ 
madan rulers, submitted to this change of dress under a protest, 
for to this day they button their chapkans towards the right 
shoulder to distinguish them from Muhammadans who button 
theirs towards the left. Besides, every orthodox Hindu who 
wears the pajama scrupulously adheres to the national dress 
by keeping on the dhoti as well. In Calcutta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, where English education has made the greatest 
progress, this is not to be seen, but out of it the change is ac- 
cepted under the compromise above indicated. As to the great 
body of the people, they dress precisely as their ancestors did 
in the time of Darius or Alexander*the Great. 


The people of India therefore having no dress worth preserv¬ 
ing, the question arises what they are to put on. They must beg, 
borrow or indent; this is especially the case with the people of 
Bengal whose dress is indecent to a degree. ’ Indeed, the more 
respectable the wearer is, the more transparent and there¬ 
fore indecent his dress is. * A change is absolutely necessary. 
Unfortunately those who attempt it are cried down as people 
who ape foreign manners and customs. The charge would 
have been a reasonable one had the parties bringing it been 


clean-handed 
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But pray, how is our Babu dress’t ? 

01 he is in his Sunday’s best, 

His chapkan’a black, and trowser’s blue, 

With straps below, his shoes come through. 

The educated natives of Bengal, who are the loudest in their 
complaints about denationalization have* adopted the English 
dress almost in its entirety. The cut of the chapkan is slightly 
different from that of the coat, but in ( every other respect the 
two dresses are identical. A few native Christians, and a still 
smaller number of others, have adopted the English habit 
altogether, but this is no reason why the rest of their country¬ 
men should sneer at them. People living in glass houses have 
no business to pelt stones at their neighbour’s windows. It is 
perfectly fair to discuss a question of this nature, but the dis¬ 
cussion should be carried on with temper and impartiality. In 
the interest of decency, convenience, comfort and health, a 
change of the national dress is necessary. This fact being ad¬ 
mitted, there must be some one to commence it, and who better 
fitted for the work than the educated portion # of the community? 
Perhaps sqme few of them are riding civilization to a gallop, 
but*they will soon pull up if they find they are not supported. 

I have observed before that the people of India have no 
dress worth preserving. The question therefore resolves itself 
under two heads:* first, what are our wants ? and, second, how 
shall we meet 'them ? Thertf are several things necessary to 
constitute a proper national dress. It must be decent, it must 
protect the wearer from the effects of the climate, and lastly, it 
must leave freedom of action to the limbs. It is not to be ex- 

a 

peoted that a change of dress will remove altogether the •dis¬ 
advantages under which the people labor on account of bad 
climate. Other agencies must be at vfork to remove causes of 
malaria and epidemic disease, but a proper dress coupled with 
nourishing diet will go a great way to alleviate misery and 
counteract the effects of climate. The vertical rays of a tropi¬ 
cal sj?n enervate the people and unfit them for hard work- 
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A suitable head-dress, protecting it from the sun and keeping 
it cool, will help materially to engender habits of activity and 
keep off diseases consequent on imperfect protection from the 
sun’s rays. The existing head-dresses in use in India are all 
either unmeaning or utterly useless and inconvenient. In 
Bengal, it is conspicuous by its absence. In Behar*and in some 
parts of the north west, the flimsy skull cap serves as an apology 
for a head-dress. In thq .rest of India, the pagri in various 
forms is used—from the piece of rag tied round the forehead 
by the Punjab villager, leaving the crown bare, to the Mahratta 
Brahman’s hundred and odd yards of muslin, a burden grievous 
to be borne. To the Natives of the greater part of India, the 
pagri under existing requirements of custom is an absolute 
necessity. Custom has prescribed such ridiculous laws about the 
dressing of the hail that the head is not fit to be shown*. What 
a number of islands, peninsulas, promontories et cetera are 
described on the human skull! One would think the ancients 
wished to teach geography to their descendants from the 
number of figures described on their heads. The pagri or 
shamla used by the Babus of Calcutta is as objectionable as 
the head-dress of the rest of India. It is unmeaning ip as 
much as it fails to protect the head from the sun, or keep it cool, 
and it makes the wearer look, to say the» least, effeminate. 

Fevers and chest complaints are* the prevalent diseases of 
India on account of its climate. The existing dresses of the 
people afford them no protection. The chest and back are 
always exposed to the action of the elements. To this I may 
add that a proper covering for the legs and feet would very 
much lessen the casualties occasioned by spake bites. 

The dresses, from which the future national dress of India 
must be chosen, are the* European and the Persian, and the 
Hindustani which^ is a sorry imitation of the latter. The 
Persian dress is no doubt very graceful, but it is unsuitable to 
the requirements of India. The cap worn at Teheran or Cabul 
is good enough for those places, but would* be quite out of' place 
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on the burning plains of India. The coat and other garments 
are too unwieldy to suit the people of India. It is not perhaps 
generally known that the present ruler of Cabul, 'after his return 
from the Umballa Conference in 1869, introduced into his own 
dominions the English coat, trowsers and boots. Cabulee 
soldiers and courtiers are obliged to use them, and I have been 
assured by intelligent Afghans that the changes introduced by 
Ameer Shere Ally are considered beneficial. Coats made after 
the English fashion are beginning to be imported into India 
from Cabul. In the frontier towns of India such coats are 
not unfrequently to be met with. 

The English dress, with the exception of the chimney-pot and 

the necktie , is unexceptionable. There is no Bense however in 

keeping the coat and waist-coat half open at the chest, the place 

which of -all others requires to be kept closed and protected 

from the weather. The best dress for India would be the 

English shirt or something corresponding to it, the trowsers, 

not a tight fit, nor very wide, the waist-coat buttoned up to the 

neck, and a coat loose so as to admit of ventilation, buttoned 

up to the neck and reaching half way down to the knees. Such 

a dress would be warm in winter and cool in summer and effec- 
« 

tpally protect the body. The only difficulty is about the hat. 
It will be long before Natives of India take to the sun-hats made 
of sola or pith, now so generally used by Europeans, though I 
don’t see why they should not. Sola hats are light, comfortable 
and convenient, and are admirably suited for the purpose for 
which they are intended. Besides which, the material out of 
which it is made grows wild in the marshes of Bengal. 

In the above Kne§ I have spoken of the dress of men only. 
The feminine dress of India requires change as much as the 
masculine. The Native Christian community of Bengal and 
Northern India have adopted a modified form of the European 
female dress. But the adoption of that or any other change 
is as yet a distant contingency. So long as the blessings of 
education do not penetrate the zenana, a general change of 
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dress will be impossible. The revolution must originate in the 
zonana itself. We must wait for that. 

Ghose. 


“ THEY ARE WITHOUT FAULT BEFORE THE 
THRONE OF GOD.’’ 

*(Rev. xiv. 5.) 


Take courage heart I the Lamb will stand 
High on the Zion Mount: 

And with Him there a myriad band, 

That man shall never count. 

As cloud on cloud, and farther still, 

The endless clouds arise; 

So Christ’s redeemed ones do fill, 

The mansions of the skies. 

His Father’s name is on their brow, 

No guile is in their mouth : 

Lo! they are all betrothed now 
In everlasting truth. 

They all in spotless robes are dress’d, 

Bright as the summer noon; 

They’ve come from north, south, east, and west, 
And there have sat them down. 

A mighty voice bursts from their hekrts, 

Like sound o£ocean’s roar; 

Those harpers, harping with their harps, 

The Lamb they all adore. 

Take courage then ; this is a song, 

The angels cannot sing ; 
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Your little ones its notes prolong, 

As -down their crowns they fling. 

Take courage heart; those loved ones gone. 

Stand on the crystal sea, 

Without a fault before God’s throne,, 

And surely so may ye. 

Dry up thy tears (they blind y^ur way )* 

For those light feet that ran, 

From step to step and gained the day, 

While you the race began. 

4 . 

Take courage heart; the title’s clear. • 

Bead as they read before, 

The steps are faith, and love, and fear. 

And Christ the only door. 

Lay past the sloth , lay past the sin, 

Stay not at all nor halt; 

And when the evening shades set in 
You’ll stand without a fault. 

Oh, blest to stand without a stain 
«* 

Before the throne of God; 

Come linger not in alj the plain, 

And rest not on the road. 

a 

Take courage then, run from the rear. 

Fight every sin’s assault, 

And in the blood-bought robes so clear. 

You’ll stand without a fault. 


Iff. R. ~W. 
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Chandranatha. A navel. By Khetrapal Chakravarti , Calcutta. 


Our National Literature, a few years back, was singularly 
deficient in novels. .There were many books of tales and a 
few works of fiction, in the Bengali language ; but not a 
single novel worthy of the name. Now there are more than 
half a dozen Bengali novels—all written, we may note by the 
way, by men who are thoroughly conversant with English 
literature. This branch of our literature, being a recent 
growth, is yet small ; but the fact of a taste having sprung up 
among our countrymen for this class of reading warrants our 
entertaining the hope that it will grow large by degrees. The 
latest addition to it is the novel under review. A novel which 
exposes social evils and lashes national vices must be a good book. 
It is, so to speak, a code of social ethics in an attractive garb. 
Of such a character is the novel Chandranatha. The object of 
the Chandranatha , says the author in his preface, is, first, to 
illustrate the good as well as bad use of riches, and, secondly, 
to exhibit the sunny as well as the dark side of the female 
character. Each of those points is illustrated by a story. 

The plot of the novel, consists,of a series of incidents 
linked together. To give, within the limits of a brief notice a 
comprehensive sketch of such a plot—a sketqh in which all the 
parts of it would be brought into close correlation with each 
other,—is out of the question. We shall take only a rapid 
survey of the work, not losing sight, however, of the points 
•which it is intended to illustrate. 

We shall, in the first plach, relate, in the fewest words possi¬ 
ble, that part of the plot which has reference to the circumstance 
from which the novel derives its title. Sourendranatha Mukho- 
padhyaya, the only son of a wealthy Zemindar of Burdwan, 
while on a visit to a friend, in his villa, near Stalkia, rescues 
a girl of surpassing beauty from a watery grave. Smitten by 
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her charms, lie falls in love with her. She, too, reciprocates 
his love. Before, however, the two lovers are united in the 
bowls of wedlock, a contretemps separates them. After endur¬ 
ing, for some time, the bitter pains of separation, they again 
meet each other, by mere accident, at Chandranatha, a famous 
Hindu shrine near Chittagong. There is consummated the 
longed-for union of the two lovers. A love-tale, according to 
critics, is nothing if it is not romantic. The story is in this 
respect defective ; for there is little romance about it. The 
character of Sourendra Natha is a fine conception of the 
author. He is the beau ideal of excellence : a youth of res¬ 
pectable parentage, good education, strict moral principles, 
a generous nature, and large-hearted sympathy. Sourendra 
inherits a large patrimony, of which he makes good use, by 
rendering pecuniary assistance to those that need it. The trite 
aphorism— 

u When wealth to virtuous hands is given, 

It blesses like the dews of heaven: 

Like heaven, it hears the orphan’s cries, 

And wipes the tears from widow’s eyes.” 
is well verified in his case. 

^In the next story, figure a rich Calcutta youth of licentious 
habits, and his lewd comrades. Upendra is a reprobate. His 
career is a tissue of vices and crimes of the darkest hue. He 
seduces the wife of^ peaceful neighbour ; while his disconsolate 
spouse, by way of retributive justice, forms a disgraceful liaison 
with a menial servant on his establishment. This, however, is 
no sufficient atonement for the many acts of sin Upendra is 
represented to have committed. We should have been satisfied : 
if Upendra had been made to dose his sinful career in penury 
and want. Poetical justice would demand that. Upendra 
represents a large dass of men who are a disgrace to our 
society. There ara amongst us many men of Upendra’s stamp.' 
The story, we need hardly observe, is an illustration of the 
base use of riches. • 
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From this gloomy picture of vice turn we now to a picture 
of virtue. It presents to our view a pleasing spectacle of per¬ 
fect domestic happiness, in humble but respectable life—of pure 
unalloyed happiness, which is the unfailing result of the union 
of a virtuous husband with a virtuous wife. Navina Madhava 

4 • * 

is a model husband; and Sulochana a model wife. We very 
much like Sulochana—“ young, beauteous, artless, innocent 
and wise.” • * 

The story of the old miser, Sadananda, and his wife, 
Nistarini, exhibits the dark side of the female character. Nistarini 
is the very antipodes of Sulochana. The old man doats upon 
his young wife ; but she hates him. Nistarini elopes with the 
libidinous Upendra ; but is brought back home by the silly 
husband. The poor wretch is shortly after poisoned by his 
treacherous wife. The fate of the old miser ought to serve as 
a warning to those people, whom wags delight to call Be pagla 
budas {that is, fogies madly bent upon marriage) and who, 
like the old bachelor knight of Lombardy, argue that— 

“ Depth of judgment most in him appears. 

Who wisely weds in his maturer years. 

Then let him choose a damsel young and fair, 

To bless his age, and bring a worthy heir.” 

The author has an incisive fling at that .religious fraternity 
of Bengal, the Kartabhajas , who, under the dioak of religion, 
commit dreadful immoralities. 

Such are the principal features of the novel Chandranatha. 
The stories, to which we have briefly alluded, are capital sketches 
of men and manners. They are faithful and interesting 
representations of what is commonly observed in Hindu society. 
\hey abundantly evidence the possession on the part of the 
author of considerable powers of observation and of no mean 
power of delineating what he observes. 

We notice a few defects. One is the want of verisimilitude 
in one of the incidents. When Sulochana died, her mortal 
. 53 " • 
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remains were removed to the fiver side for cremation by mm 
hired for the duty. Such a thing is improbable as regards a 
respectable Hindu family. 

On the whole, the book is well written. All the characters 
are well drawn and sustained. As for the style in which 
it is written, it is, to our thinking,* faulty. It is high- 
flown Sanskritized Bengali, abounding in tropes and figures, 
of whiqh the author seems to be inordinately fond. The style 
of a novel like Chandranatha ought to be popular, easy and 
simple. 

Babu Khetrapal Chakravarti has written a good book, 
for which he is entitled to the best thanks of our countrymen. 
This, we understand, is his first production—a fact which does 
him credit. • 

1 .—Tirtha Mahvma. A drama. By Nemye Chand Sil. Bern Sanskrit Press. 

Calcutta 1280. 

2 .—MaTuwter Ae Ki Key. A drama. In two parts. By Lakshmi Barayan 

Das. Calcutta, 187S. 

The incidents of the memorable tragic occurrence at Tara- 
keshwar form the theme of a number of dramas in the Bengali 
language. Of these, the most notable, in point of merit, are 
Tirtha^Mahima and Mahanter ae ki kaj. Of the two, again, the 
former is undoubtedly df higher merit. The Tirtha-Mahima is 
not a tragedy of the highest order. It is nevertheless a work 
of considerable merit. According to critics, “ the tumult and the 
stir—the conversational flow—the variety of incident—the 
transitions of interest*’—are, among other things, the essentials 
of a tragic drama. The Tirtha-Mahima is not found deficient in 
these dramatic essentials. The plot, though not complex, is yet 
diversified by incidents of varied interest. The conversations 
are not languid and do not lack animation. Nor is it wanting in 
what is technically called dramatic actum . Borne of the cha¬ 
racters are welMrawn. The author has substituted fictitious 
names for the real names of the persons concerned in the Tara- 
keshwar affair. By‘far the most interesting character in the 
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play is Purnakeshi. She is powerfully drawn. Her simplicity, 
her innocence, her parity, her fidelity, are painted in bold colors. 
The Mahanta, her seducer, is, to oar thinking, feebly drawn. 
The interesting character of Damini is a happy idea of the 
writer. It is a very clever device to shew the enormity of 
Mahanta’s crime. Bipin is a fond and forgiving husband. 
Becharam, a creature of the Mahanta, fitly represents his 
myrmidons, while Mali Bftu is not a bad specimen of a woman 
who works immense mischief to families by secret guile. 

Such are the prominent features of the drama under notice. 
The Tirtha-Mahima is not unworthy of the author of Kadam- 
variy Chandravati and Dkruvacharitra .* Babu Nemye Chand Sil 
is entitled to our best thanks for his labors in the cause of the 
dramatic literature of Bengal. He has contributed no less 
than four dramas, of no mean merit, to the literature of our 
country. We hope and trust that he will continue his labors 
of love in a cause, the importance of which cannot i>e over¬ 
rated. 

The other drama— Mahanter Ae Ki Kaj —has been long 
before the public, and appears to have been very favorably 
received. It, too, is a work of no small merit. > In 
general character it very nearly approaches*the other. Writ* 
ten by a Native Christian gentleman, tike book contains pas¬ 
sages impregnated with Christian* sentiments. The idea of 
Elokeshi’s confession of her guilt to her husband is derived 
from that candid, sincere and unreserved confession of sin 
which the Scriptures require of a penitent sinner before he can 
hope to obtain pardon. In another place, the doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith is spoken of in an eloquent and impressive 
manner. The passage is so beautiful that we cannot resist the 
temptation of reproducihg it. A friend visits Navina in gaol, 
and thus consoles him with the hopes of pardoiy— 

few* ^tli <4 l $t?ra 3 r< ** i 
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Sarada Prasad De. 


THE MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 

Prom the French. 

Thou so good, 0! thou so perfect, 

Who lovest us with so much love, 

* Mamma with Joy we hail thy birthday, 
Day all other days above. 

In exchange of all our presents, 

Of our songs composed for thee, 

Of our field-flowers and our roses, 

Give us kisses tenderly. 

For thee, each day, 01 darling mother, 
We lift ouV voices to the Lord; 

But in prayer *for thee this morning, 

More fervently have we adored.* 

God will hear it; on thy pathway, 

He wiiPStash rich blessings spread, 

So much eaim, 01 mother cherished, 

That thou te&s shalt never shed. 
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Then, to please thee, in our duties, 

We shall try to do our best, 

Never lift our heads while praying 
Just before we gq to rest. 

Never make a noise or tumult 
When thou bidst us quiet be, 

And the loudest shall be silent 
At a single sign from thee. 

Embrace us then 0! dearest mother, 

Press us well upon thy heart, 

Our place accustomed, now and ever, 

In joys, and when those joys depart. 

O! what is there so good or precious 
As a gentle mother’s love I 
On this earth, the only treasure 
Sent us from the heavens above. 

A. D. 

23 rd March 1874. 

THE BABU. 

By a Hindustani. 

<# 

The typical Babu is the best abused of all abused beings. 
The earnestness of serious authors, the levity of sportive 
writers, the ribaldry of fifth-rate journals, and the scurrility 
of those worthies who deal in the pure eloquence of 
Billingsgate, are all directed against him with wonderful 
impartiality. He is denounced from* thfe pulpit, anathe¬ 
matized in public meetings, caricatured in Punch-like cartoons, 
and burlesqued on the •stage. Ministers of the Gospel forget 
the inimitable teachings of their creed, high officers of the 
state lose their dignity, and gentlemen cease to be gentlemen 
when they have a sharp word to say against the Babu; while 
newspaper writers and public speakers of the small beer stamp 
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take a savage pleasure in heaping vituperation and abuse on 
his devoted head. The Bengali proverb that the horn of the 
buffalo, though crooked, becomes straight when engaged in the 
sacred task of goading an enemy into destruction, is realized 
and beautifully illustrated in his case. Party spirit is the 
order of the day in India as well as Elsewhere. Anglicists 
fighting with vernacularists, non-official Englishmen cracking 
rude jokes at the expense of the inmates of the paradise of 
office, policemen against Magistrates, Judges against Pleaders, 
and grumblers against all, such is the routine of daily life in 
the microcosm of this country. But there is an enterprise 
in which they are all united, one tune in which these jarring 
chords vibrate in perfect harmony. Bring in important ques¬ 
tions appertaining to the administration of the country, its 
judicial and fiscal regulations, its legislative reforms and police 
arrangements, its education and evangelisation, and you set the 
parties by the ears, and produce a confusion of which the 
raging sea is but a feeble type. But bring in the Babu with 
his English boots, peg-top trousers, china-coat and fantastic 
hat, and the hubbub ceases, the jarring voices are hushed, and 
from £he complete collapse of party zeal and party animosity 
rises the solemn ch&rus of denunciation against every thing, 
great or small, connected with his unwelcome appearance. The 
magic of his look charms away party animosities and sectarian 
antagonism, leaving nothing on the foreground but a quiver 
of barbed arrows all directed against him! 

A typical character is always a compound of good and bad 
qualities, is radiant with virtue as well as putrescent with vice. 
The Frenchman ha's^net only his levity, frivolity and vanity tu 
move our contempt; but his vivacity and gallantry to tickle 
our fancy. The Italian has not merely rf lamentable tendency 
to chicanery and fraud, but a keen sense of the sublime and 
beautiful, and extorts our applause by the delicate touches 
of his inimitable pencil, while he empties our pockets by 
Ms infernal tricks. 'The Scotchman has his niggardliness 
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ia out him off from the good graces of society, and his 
matchless industry and iron perseverance to make him the 
most successful members of it. The German has his 
arrogance, his imperturbable taciturnity and grimness of 
manner, to provoke general indignation, and his intellectual 
depth and uncommon* force of character to extort universal 
admiration. Such seems to be the law of nature with reference 
to the development of national or individual idiosyncracies, the 
law of compensation by ■which merits are balanced against 
demerits, defects are redeemed by corresponding excellencies. 
The Babu, however, is an exception to this universal law of 
nature. He sums up in his beautiful? character elements and 
features of vice never seen in union or juxtaposition, and is the 
type of the worst character of all the nations of the world put 
together. He has the vanity of the Frenchman without his 
gallantry, the chicanery of the Italian without his love of the 
picturesque in scenery, the stinginess of the Scotchman without 
his wonderful perseverence, the arrogance of the German with¬ 
out his intellectual profundity. If India is an epitome of the 
world, the Babu is an epitome of a character which is full 
of nothing but vice, and redolent of nothing but complete^ un¬ 
mitigated defectibility. The Babu is weak* in body, imbecilp 
in mind, utopian in his views, servile in his disposition, and apish 
in his manners. He is destitute Of principle or even sense, 
a bore in society, a mountebank in public meetings, a fright 
to ladies, a thorn in the flesh of gentlemen, an enemy of his 
species, and a sworn foe to all that is good in theory and 
beneficial in practice. The Babu is the living incarnation of 
spleen, malevolence and malignity. The Babu never laughs I 
It is said, and said justly, that wholesale denunciations, like 
indiscriminate praise, invariably spoil the case in support of 
which they are indulged in. Your idol must not be all 
excellency, the spotless type of grace and beauty, the quint¬ 
essence of goodness and rectitude. Her appearance may be 
all you wish, her hair profuse and of the* most approved color. 
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her cheeks soft and blooming, her lips of the most crimson 
attractiveness and beantifill curve, her eyes full of intelligence 
and star-like radiance ; and the worth of her soul exhibited 
in suffusivo blushes and charming dimples; but yet if you 
wish the world to share in your enthusiastic admiration you 
must add to the countenance you pay homage to a few 
blemishes, a few provokingly disagreeable moles to prove that 
you have not been love-struck in the §ense of being moonstruck. 
And so the object of your abhorrence may be the very type of 
ugliness, ungainly look, thick lips, dark teeth, dull inexpressive 
eyes, wide jaws and all that; but yet you must discover a few 
bright spots, a few lines marvellously unexceptionable, a smile 
peculiarly charming, a tear wonderfully pearl-like, before you 
can convince the unprejudiced public that your antipathies are 
reasonable. The critics therefore who represent the Babu as 
a lump of imbecility, vanity and vice, and nothing more, over¬ 
shoot the mark, and make their caricatures unworthy at first 
sight of popular acceptance. Their enemies, however, the 
opponents of their superficial critics, belonging generally speak¬ 
ing to the educated orders of the Native community fall into the 
opposite error. To them the Babu is the paragon of all excel¬ 
lence, the blameless live statue, so to speak, in the making of 
which the chisel has not been guilty of a single wrong stroke. 
The Babu, poor fellow! ib caricatured both by his friends and 
Ids foes, in the indiscriminate, wholesale praises of his admirers, 
as well as in the inflammatory denunciations of his detractors. 

The Babu is the legitimate product of nature and education. 
What deep, philosophical truth is this f The reader will not be 
disposed to thank ts for a remark which will strike them as the 
most obvious of all'truisms, for discovering what is after all 
the source of every known development* of national character. 
It is nature and education which, in union and communion, make 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, the American Indian and 
the Asfcsntdfe, what each of them individually, or in a repre¬ 
sentative capacity, & Wherein lies the wisdom of solemnly 
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Stating what is so obvious and so commonplace. Wherein ? 
Why in the wholesale denunciations of the detractors themselves! 
These good people forget the obvious truth, and persistently 
represent the Babu as an excrescence, an unnatural outgrowth, 
not a legitimate fruit of the constitution which nature has 
given him, and the* education which the Government has 
secured to him. The Babu is not a monstrosity, an unnatural, 
hideous offspring, half-man and half-monkey, but a proper, 
legitimate, natural offshoot, every inch of him. This will hppear, 
if we take into consideration some of those faults of his on 
which his detractors have exhausted all the gall of their nature 
and all the rancour of their criticism.* 

1. The Babu has been represented, and justly represented 
as weak in body, timid in heart and imaginative in intellect. 
Who could, in the teeth of the slender forms, pale, emaciated 
countenances, and the childish sensitiveness of the Babu’s 
shuddering and trembling at the fall of a leaf, rebut this accusa¬ 
tion, however humiliating it may be, in an age when in spite 
of what Kingsley calls our “ lap-dog life,” the heroism of the 
fist has not quite lost its charm ? Now, bodily weakness is the 
heritage left him by his forefathers, and the enervating cliinate 
of his native land; and conjoined to such debility we invariably 
find an incurable tendency to timickiess and day-dreams. 
Women as a rule are more timid and more imaginative than 
men, not because they belong to the softer sex, but because 
they are the weaker vessel. Nay, they are softer because they 
are weaker. The Babu is weaker than the Englishman of pure 
Saxon blood, and consequently is inferior to the ruling class 
uj courage, bravery and all the elements of a*manly character. 
His power of endurance is for the self-saine reason limited, 
while his garrulity and wolubiiity of talk are unbounded. They 
whose delicate bodies instinctively shrink from blows, know 
very well what a valuable weapon the tongue is. 

2 . The Babii is said to be the very type of superficial, nob 
solid education. He is whitewashed, not thoroughly purified 



and refined, by the liberal education imparted to him. But 
superficial education is the order of the day, and Lord Cram 
with a bag full of honors and degrees regulates and guides its 
movements. Young men all the world over are at best super¬ 
ficially educated, and if superficiality and whitewash have 
reached their acme in Bengal, the high pressure system of 
education, which in India is culminating into a system of un¬ 
mitigated cramming, is to blame. What but superficial educa¬ 
tion cofild be secured under that crushing' heat of Abridgments, 
Note-books, Paraphrases and Glossaries, which completely para- 
lize the elasticity and spontaneity of the pupil’s mind ? If 
you have loaded and oppressed and tortured his mind during 
the precious years of his academic life, it is. not for you to 
convert him into a laughing stock when in after life he displays 
superficiality instead of solidity, a garniture of borrowed fea¬ 
thers instead of the less showy but more substantial adornments 
of disciplined intellects. 

3. This system again explains that other defect of the 
Babu’s intellect so frequently pointed out and lashed, viz. its 
want of creative energy. The Babu’s intellect certainly par- 
takes # of the weakness of his body, is showy but not substantial, 
brilliant but not deep. Intellectual vigor and bodily strength, 
generally speaking, go band in hand like twin sisters. Show us 
the man whose proportion^ and strength recal to our minds 
the good old labors of Hercules, and we can assure you that 
his mind, though not sharp and apparently vigorous, and 
though owing to a hereditary bias averse to the wear and tear of 
literary education, will bear a good deal more of tension than 
that of the man whose intellect is killed merely by its effort to 
win University laurels. The mind of the stalwart artizan 
deeps, and needs an electric shock to rouse it from its slumber; 
but when fairly roused, it will survive a series of efforts ten 
times more arduous than that which is daily leading the 
plodding student of brilliant parts to a premature grave through 
the broad way of dytpepsia and conaumotion. But the Babu’s 
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intellect, though weak upon the whole, fitted to distinguish 
itself by a premature development and a premature decay, has 
certaiuly a few creative elements. But these original powers 
the system of education in vogue has paralyzed, rather than 
developed, has lulled into the long, profound sleep of death, 
not roused into active* play and healthful exercise. The Babu’s 
intellect is receptive, simply because its receptivity is the 
only faculty which our educators have taken pains to educe and 
invigorate. 

4. The Babu is described as entirely denationalized by an 
outlandish education which has merely sharpened the imitative 
faculties of the soul, leaving its nohle elements asleep in the 
back-ground. By a strange inconsistency, the very persons 
who bemoan his denationalization often accuse him of being 
so intensely national as to be ever on the alert to bring his 
nationality into disagreeable and jarring contact with other 
nationalities. There is however much truth in both these 
accusations. The Babu is at once denationalized and made 
intensely, prominently, disagreeably national by the education 
with which he has been blessed. In one important sense he is 
denationalized. He is raised above the platform of ideas and 
thoughts among which his countrymen &re grovelling, ft 
ahead by a few centuries of his contemporaries of pure, native 
blood. He knows a great deal more, commands a wider range 
of vision and thought, speaks more powerfully, and acts more 
intelligently than his countrymen ; and there is a gulf, though 
not impassable, between the nation and the community to which 
he belongs. In this sense, he is decidedly denationalized, and 
Ms departure from routine in the matter of national views and 
national aspirations is noticeable in his dress, his food, his 
mode of living in private, his mode of speaking in public, and 
that consequential air which he maintains amid the denuncia¬ 
tions of his friends and foes. His denationalization in this 
* • 

respect is the greatest compliment one can pay to his education, 
which in proportion as it is sound must' needs e*»rt a dena- 
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tionalizing influence. But the education he has received has 
roused, invigorated and kindled his patriotism, and even many 
of his mistakes owe their origin to this noble flame. The 
circumstances moreover in which he is placed, the denunciations 
showered perpetually on his head by all classes of people, give 
a disagreeable prominence to his patriotic'proclivities. 

' 5. The Babu is represented as having lost the sedateness 

and suavity of the national disposition, as having become ill- 
tempered and ill-natured, rude in his manners, and proud and 
presumptuous in his tone. In this respect the Baku’s failings 
are obviously numerous ; but they proceed partly from ignor¬ 
ance, and mainly from his bold determination to overturn an 
etiquette unsuited to the spirit of the times. In his intercourse 
with Europeans, he labors under a twofold disadvantage, is 
emphatically “in a strait” between two jarring principles. 
The etiquette, which these gentlemen as representatives of the 
ruling class have labored bard to uphold and maintain, obvious¬ 
ly and decidedly involves the degradation of the subject races; 
and against it the Babu is bound, by the high stand-point to 
which he has been raised by an education, which has to some 
exteat battered down the middle wall of partition between the 
Conqueror and the conquered, to direct the edge of his most 
strenuous opposition. He therefore refuses to prostrate himself 
before a white face, to break his backbone when saluting, and 
fold his arms wiien speaking to a representative of the ruling 
class. But his education, while it has opened his eyes to the 
vicious tendencies of a wrong code of social morality, has not 
advanced far enough to enable him to note and make a proper 
use of fill the minu^ Regulations of the etiquette which should 
be maintained. In other words, bis manners have been 
Europeanised to an extent likely to divest them of the servility 
which European gentlemen have, often alas I knowingly foster¬ 
ed, but not to the extent needed to make them assimilate with 
those regarded as strictly correct and amiable in the higher 
cfccleS'Of English society. He knows the wrong* principles of 
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the code he has cast overboard, but has yet to learn the minute 
rules of the code he is to adopt and carry into practice ; and 
the awkward figure lie cuts in society is the direct result of his 
opposition to the one, and partial ignorance of the other. 

5. The Babus predilection for English, and his consequent 
neglect of the vernacular, have been the stock themes of ridi¬ 
cule, bitter sarcasm and even ribaldry with a class of writers. 
But his shortcomings i» tins matter, though not altogether 
justifiable, are susceptible of an explanation which goes far to 
deprive them of their turpitude, and render them natural, 
and even reasonable. The first thing which education, which 
is worthy of the name, breeds in the human mind, is an irresis¬ 
tible thirst for knowledge, a desire to add to and multiply, so to 
speak, the stores of information already secured. Now, a man 
in whom a wish so commendable in itself and so beneficial in its 
results is developed, cannot but go where it can be gratified 
with the eagerness with which a person afflicted with bodily 
thirst goes to a spring of water. The vast stores of infor¬ 
mation accumulated in the English language tempt him 
on as decidedly as a clear spring tempts the thirsty man, and 
like all men who have an irresistible inclination to gratify, he 
yields to the temptation till he finds it all but impossible to gSt 
out of its clutches. This is doubtless a sad phenomenon, when 
we consider the fact that his being tied down to the literary 
pursuits to which ho succumbs, checks the development and ex¬ 
pansion of that language which must remain, notwithstanding 
all the Anglicizing influences which university education may 
cause to bear on the land, the imperishable heritage of the 
Bengali nation. But the spectacle, though sad, is by no 
means unnatural, and presents some interesting facts for con¬ 
templation to which in a future article we may refer at some 
length. Meanwhile let us content ourselves with the remark 
that, unfavorable to national progress as is the attitude of the 
educated youth of the country towards tjie vernaculars, their 
being afflicted with what in the case of France was* called by 
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Lord Macaulay Anglo-mania, is not so unnatural and monstrous 
as to deserve all the vituperation which has been heaped upon it. 

6. The Babu’s antagonism to the ruling class has provok¬ 
ed much righteous indignation, and his supposed ingratitude 
has been again and again censured in the bitterest terms con¬ 
ceivable. That some degree of animosity* to certain members 
of this class may justly be laid to his account is indisputable. 
But it is absurd to confound it with what is called race-antago¬ 
nism, in-as-much as it results, not from national predilections 
or antipathies, but from injuries received and wrongs sustained. 
It is a vindictive feeling, natural, though culpable, proceeding 
from adequate causes, according to the ordinary laws of develop¬ 
ment, though condemnable when tested by the higher principles 
of religion and morality. The members of the ruling class 
against whom is directed the edge of this hostile feeling deserve 
it, and deserve nothing better. They seem determined to 
oppose his rise with might and main, and they never even by 
mistake spare him a blow, when a blow can be inflicted without 
obliging them to give disagreeable explanations in public courts 
of justice. They underrate his education, depreciate his virtues, 
ridicule his errors, satirize his eccentricities, and keep up by 
tBeir denunciations and gesticulations that storm of opposition 
through which he has to fight his way to success in life. They 
are decidedly his sworn enemies, and it requires a patience more 
than is likely to &e evinced by human beings, a sweetness of 
temper and serenity of disposition thoroughly angelic, to 
prevent his resorting to ebullitions of revenge and measures of 
retaliation. The people, who make bis very existence bitter 
by their malignant, dHticism and implacable hatred, have n% 
right to complain of any vindictive feelings which he may 
be tempted to display ; and while we advise him for his own 
good to suppress all such feelings in obedience to the dictates 
of reason %nd conscience, we cannot but point out for the 
edification of those ^ho take a savage pleasure in abusing him, 
the obvjous truth that human patience has a limit. 
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7. And, lastly, the Babn is stigmatized as a grumbler and 
an agitator, one not well affected towards British rule, and 
ready in consequence to give vent to his spite in newspaper 
tirades and inflammatory speeches. The people, who perpe¬ 
tually present the Babu in these colors, are not destitute of 
intelligence, and have u political creed of the most unexception¬ 
able kind. But their gospel is “ geographical,” confined to 
particular localities and particular conditions of life, excellent 
enough when reduced to practioe in civilized countries* but of 
a decidedly mischievous tendency when embraced and utilized 
by semi-civilized and barbarous races. They know very well 
that agitation is the soul of political 1 life in England, and that 
monster meetings, denunciatory addresses and condemnatory 
resolutions, all tend with marvellous harmony towards, the 
perfection of constitutional purity in every country within 
the pale of civilisation. Nor do they allow their knowledge 
of this fact to stagnate as a dead principle within them, 
they being prone to reduce it to practice on all suitable occa¬ 
sions. They most unscrupulously get up agitations or political 
demonstrations, whenever these promise a harvest of good to 
themselves and their countrymen; and they commend in the 
most unmeasured terms the spirit which guides these movements 
when they are obviously benefited thereby. But they imagine 
that this sphere of political action is emphatically their own, 
and they apply all sorts of strong adjectives to the Babu when¬ 
ever he ventures to step into it. Grumbling to them is the 
spice of life ; but grumbling when indulged in by the educated 
natives indicates ignorance, presumption and national hate. 
Political agitation has become to them a •necessity of life, as. 
essential to their welfare as a cup of tea ; but political agitation 
when utilized by our countrymen for the good of the country, 
becomes an object of abhorrence to them, moves their spleen 
and stimulates their rage. They themselves are agitators aa 
decidedly as, or rather more decidedly than, the Babu; but agi¬ 
tation, while it does good to them, is sure to harm people not 
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so advanced as they believe themselves to be. Their convictions 
in this respect resemble in genuine excellence that of the 
worthy gentleman who, when informed of a Native going to 
buy some quinine for a fever-stricken relation of his, impa¬ 
tiently exclaimed :«— u Quinine is not for Natives!” 

The foregoing observations make it evident that the Babu 
is not a monstrosity, and that his supposed or real failings, con¬ 
demned and reprehended though,they, have been with all the 
rancour of an ostentatiously hostile criticism, arc the legitimate 
fruits of the constitution he has received from nature, and the 
education he has received from Government. The Babu has 
been most unjustly compared to the Scotchman, has indeed 
very little in common with the person with whom he is placed 
in juxtaposition by a comparison so inaccurate and unfair. The 
industry, the perseverence, the cool courage, the uncommon 
force of character and solidity of mind, the almost superstitious 
veneration for the past combined with the persistent determina¬ 
tion to make the best use possible of the presont,—these and 
other qualities which enable the Scotchman to rise above other 
nationalities “ as oil rises over water,” he is, if not entirely, at 
leasfoto a considerable extent, a stranger to. His constitution 
is too weak, his resolutions are too fitful, and his sentiments are 
too volatile to enable hftn to acquire the sedateness of tempera¬ 
ment, directness of purpose'and earnestness of character, which 
are among the ihost conspicuous virtues of the Scotch. If he 
is to be compared at all to any of the enterprising races which 
are drawing the highest prizes from the lottery of civilization, 
he may more properly be compared to the American than to the 
Scotchman. The 'American has lost all veneration for the past, 
and never scruples to sneer at antique customs and hoary 
usages. Young Bengal, liberated from the trammels of 
of heathenism, freed from a superstition which stands out in 
bold relief from every institution of the country, shares in his 
contempt for the past, and sympathizes in his denunciations 
against forms and practices which have nothing but antiquity 
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to recommend thorn. The Am&iean*s principle is headlong; 
progress ultra-radicalism, unmitigated go-a-headism. Young 
Bengal, unshackled by tuny veneration for the current 
habitudes and forms of life, makes progress, headlong, unres¬ 
trained progress his idol. The American living in the very 
hothouse of political excitement has lost his sedateness of dis-. 
position and steadiness of character,‘ and become excitable and 
volatile. Young Bengal, laughed at, maligned, persecuted 
at home, and dospised abroad, has been tempted to exchange 
the stability of the Hindu character for the fitfulness and excita¬ 
bility which the perpetual concussion of jarring political 
principles has developed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Young Bengal is perhaps mot so bigoted a worshipper of God 
Dollar as the average American ; but he is decidedly inferior 
to his brother in ingenuity and skill, in courage and bravery, 
in earnestness and enterprize ; while in bluster and bravado no 
two human beings can be found so decidedly alike. But 
whether the Babu is susceptible of comparison with the Ameri¬ 
can or not., one thing is certain, viz. he is no monstrosity where 
our English education has made progress, on the banks of the 
Ganges, the J umna, the Indus, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee. 
Among Hindustanis, Punjabis, Mahratths, Madrasis ami 
Parsis, Babuism is springing up like mushroom from the dead 
level of decrepid races and worn-out nationalities. 

The Babu has his faults, as almost all you'ng men all the 
world over have, his vanity, his frivolity, his lax morals and his 
practical atheism, of all which he should be ashamed, and 
against which the edge of a mild and discriminating censure 
should be directed. But there are some things about him fitted 
to give pure satisfaction to generous hearts, and wo can do 
nothing better than conclude our rough and hasty sketch of the 
Babu with a brief notice of these elements of his somewhat 
prominent individuality. 

1. The Babu is thoroughly loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever diversity of opinion.there may he. as to .the* 
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propriety or impropriety of the reproach and ridicule thrown 
on him, there can be but one opinion regarding the attempts 
of his adversaries to reflect upon his loyalty. These attempts 
are unjust and iniquitous, and display personal malevolence 
on the part of those by whom they are made. The Babu 
is as thoroughly loyal to the British Government as the 
Anglo-Indian himself is, and his loyalty is based on the 
only rock on which it is likely to gro\v and flourish, the rock 
of utilitarianism, the rock of self-interest. He does not 
indeed recognize those false and evanescent principles, that 
illusion and that blind fidelity which fed King-worship in Eng¬ 
land in the times of the Stharts, and which feed King-worship 
in countries which-have yet to struggle out of the amiable, 
but unreasoning chivalry of the Middle Ages. But he under¬ 
stands the utilitarian philosophy of his demi-god John Stuart 
Mill ; and believing that the vast interests of the country are 
for the time being bound up with the interests of the ruling 
body, and that his own progress is dependent on the continuance 
of its prestige and ascendency, he is not only reconciled to, but 
thoroughly well affected towards, the Government. Ho under¬ 
stands the principle of constitutional opposition, and never 
hesitates to attack poblic measures likely to tell unfavorably 
on the interests of the cduntry ; but beneath the rough exterior 
of the opposition he presents to particular lines of policy, there 
beats a heart true' to the core, with genuine feelings of gratitude 
for what has been done, and respect for the just principles that 
have been developed. He says things disagreeable indeed, 
but he admires the principles of the British Government and 
prays from the bottom- of his heart for its continuance and* 
prosperity till such time as may, by raising the different races 
of this country to a height of civilization likely to mature the 
principle of self-government so far as to make anarchy and 
disorder impossible, render its protectorate and guidance un¬ 
necessary and irksome. Our rulers will do well to remember 
that^ while they have every reason to question the loyalty of 
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those Who praise them in honeyed phrases and refuse to see 
their mistakes, they need not be afraid of those who, grateful 
for what they have done, sedulously remove the obstacles which 
lie in heaps in the right path they have chosen. 

2. The Baba makes it possible for the Government to 
initiate and carry out measures likely to redound to its honor, 
contribute towards its perfection, and ensure its stability and 
permanence. The problem which our rulers have to solve is 
perhaps the most complicated of political problems that ever 
demanded solution. It is the problem of “conquering the 
conquered,” of governing a conquered country as not to 
make it feel that its rulers belong to a foreign race, and 
have interests in antagonism to its own. On the right 
solution of this problem depend the stability of the Govern¬ 
ment and its consequent improvement in constitutional excel¬ 
lence ; and its right solution demands the elevation of the con¬ 
quered to a level of political equality with the conqueror. And 
in proportion as the conquered are elevated, in that degree the 
Government of the conqueror is perfected and strengthened,— 
the elevation of the conquered implying their fitness for and 
participation in the work of governing. Now, the Bdlbu is 
certainly not on a par with his European fellow-subjects either 
intellectually or morally ; but he has been elevated far above 
his original* condition of ignorance and incapacity, and is 
rapidly marching towards the goal. In proportion as he has 
been raised, in that degree he has, as it were, raised the Govern¬ 
ment with him ; in that degree the Government by utilizing 
the Babu element in its different branches of administration 
2fas added to its stability, beauty and adToanment. The reflex 
influence of the education given by Government on its life 
and character is often, almost invariably, overlooked by political 
writers; and it is forgotten that the Babu, despised and satirized 
though he is in all quarters, is both a necessity and a luxury 
to the Government of the country. , 

3. It is, moreover, a fact that (he Babu is both a necessity 
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and a luxury to the ruling class. The august prestige its 
members have been surrounded by has exterted a demoralizing 
influence over them, has robbed them of their John Bull love 
of justice and fair play, and rendered them inclined to despotism 
and tyranny. The slavery which flourished in the Southern 
States of America demoralised the people, by whose folly it 
\?as perpetuated in spite of the teachings of wisdom and the dic¬ 
tates of common sense. The political* ascendency enjoyed by 
English people in Ireland for such a length of time proved 
injurious to the morals of the dominant class. The political 
ascendency enjoyed by the Austrians in Italy, and by the Turks 
ih Greece, tended to demoralize the dominant races. The same 
species of ascendeney enjoyed by British people in this country 
has had the same deleterious influence over their morals ; and 
the presence of the Baba tends to stay the downward current 
of: this-national demoralisation. This is not only our opinion, 
hut it has been shared in and expressed by unprejudiced 
observers among Anglo-Indians of talent and education. The 
late’Bishop Cotton used to express his conviction in almost all 
tjhe churches he preached in, that Englishmen in India were in 
eircuiftstances which tended to develop u the tyrannical ele- 
nlents” of their nature. Nothing can counteract this down¬ 
ward tendency so decidedly as the general spread of knowledge 
apd' intelligence among those, whose obvious inferiority unfolds 
their culpable propensity to tyranny and oppression. Tho Babu 
embodies such intelligence, and is a stumbling-block in the way 
of their oppressive measures and lawless proceedings. He is 
doubtless a feeble check, yet a check on the outgoings of that 
spirit of hauteur whjeh is jeopardising the morals of our Angle* 
Indian. feliowHsubjecis 

; 4. The Babu moreover raises his own country in propor¬ 
tion as he struggles upward. Gall him an unprincipled agitator, 
heap upop him as many names as you can pick up or invent; 
but know that when an impartial historian chronicles in some 
fte&re period the important events of these days, the Jtabu 
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will cut no small figure in his pages,, and his political services 
will not be ignored. Some of the political blessings conferred 
in recent years on the country are attributable to his influence 
and agitation. If the Babu has secured a small corner in the 
Civil Service, if he has pushed his way into Ihe Legislature, 
the Bench, the Bar, the paradise of covenanted Doctors, and 
the preserves of Auditors of Accounts, he has not lived in vain. 
The country will feel grateful to his agitations in proportion 
as it sees the magnitude of the blessings they have brought 
down from the powers that be ; and when the temporary, sec¬ 
tarian squabbles of the day shall have ended in a calm retrospect 
of the good done in this era of progress, the education and the 
consequent preponderance of the Babu will be regarded as its 
most signal achievement. The Babu’s position is prominent 
and his responsibility is great. If he keeps struggling up, march¬ 
ing “ upward and onward true to the line,” ho will raise his 
country, its rulers, its government and its prestige along with 
him ; if however he is tempted to go down—woe unto him, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hung round his neck, 
and he cast into the sea. 



THE MEMORIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

From the French of Beranger. 

In the hut men shall talk of his glory, 

With pride, not unmingled with tears ; 

And the roof shall not ring with a story 
But that grand one, for fifty long years. 

* There villagers in evenings cold, 

Shall haply beg some gossip old. 

By stories of a former day, 

To wile the livelong hours away. 
u Some say that he has done us wrong, 

But the people love him yet; 

Mother, sing of him a song, 

We love him though his sun be set.” 

11 My children, he passed through this village. 
With kings not a few in his train ; 

I was young, and the house and the tillage 
Was learning to manage with pain. 

I clambered up a little hill 

To see him pgts3, and stood quite still. 

The well-known tittle hat he wore, 

His g?ey coat marks of travel bore ; 

I felt an awe as he drew near. 

He smiled the fear to view ; 

* Good day, good day,* he cried, 4 my dear.* ** 

. u Mother,.he spoke to you !” 

• 

“ One day, a year after, in winter 
To Paris on business I came, 

I saw him again the bright centre 
Of p, court, in the old Notre Dame. 

Every heart was there content, 

. 'Every eye was on turn bent, 
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All cried, ‘ What a glorious day, 

God protect thee thus alway I* 

That God had blessed him with a son,— 

He smiled, such gracious smiles are few, 

My heart, the heart of all it won.” 

“ Oh mother what a day for you I” 

“ In the days when dur country to strangers 
Was given for a spoil and a prey, 

It was he, who despising all dangers, 

Upheld us, and kept them at bay. 

An eve like this, when day was o’er, 

I heard a knocking at the door, 

I opened ;—good God ! it was he, 

With weary escort sad to see. 

He sat upon this very seat, 

‘ Ah fearful war he said.” 
t( Mother it makes our hearts to beat, 

To think he here has stayed.” 

“ * I am hungryhe cried, and quick tripping, 
The ale and the brown bread I place ; 

He dried all his clothes, that were dripping, 
And he slept by the fire for a space. . 
Awaking up he saw my tears,— 

‘ Hope on,’ he cried, ‘and have no fears; 
Misfortunes have come,—it is chance : 

To Paris, avenger of France 
I hasten,’—he said and he passed. 

This wine-cup ’twas his, that I fill; 

A treasure to keep to the last.” 

“ Oh mother keep that wine-cup still.” 

“ It is here. But oh, where is our wajrior, 
The wise, and the brave, and the true ? 
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On a rock, with the sea for a barrier, 
Broken-hearted he pined, and for you. 

Be whom the father Pope had crowned, 
Deserted, exiled, and-dethroned! 

Long, long the tale was disbelieved, 

‘ He ’ll come agaiiLjwSome said who grieved ; 
But when the truth was clearly known 
* That on the rock, he dying lay, 

My grief, the grief of France was shown.” 
u God bless thee, mother!—Well-a-day.” 

T. D. 


23 rd March 1874. 
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THE FUTURE KING OF ENGLAND. 

What charming places are some of the sea-coast towns 
and villages in England. Torquay, Bournemouth, Hastings, 
sheltered by their hills frqjn the inclement winds of an English 
winter, are favorite resorts for those who suffer from a delicate 
chest, and do not care to travel so far as Italy or Spain. 
Living for several months in the middle of last year at Hastings 
I became intimate with all the surrounding country. There 
was not a village near, with which 1 was not familiar;—and 
oh! what lovely villages they are in general! What pretty 
lanes leading from one to another! What green fields! What 
snug comfortable little houses embowered in climbing roses 
and honeysuckles f What silent and pellucid* streams fringed 
by pollards, and haunted by the solitary angler 1 What beautiful 
little hills dotted over with snow-white sheep and lambs! And 
if you got to the top of some of the higher hills, what an 
extensive and magnificent sweep of landscape 1 Dover far off 
one way, Beechy-head jutting out boldly in another, and the 
broad sea reposing in the sunshine! 

My course of life is very summarily described. Breakfast 
at eight;—tea or coffee, poached eggs and bacon, a little cold 
meat, perhaps. By nine I was out for the day, walking, walk¬ 
ing, walking. launch at one, if I eame home,—if not, a piece 
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of bread by the, wayside. Then again on my legs, through 
cornfields or through country-paths under interlacing trees till 
six, when I was back in my easy chair. 

' I never met any one in these long walks, except a farmer 
or a farmer’s man, or a 4 Barkis ’ driving his cart from one 
villago to another ; but once, and for a whole week after that 
* once,’ I met and used to meet no less a personage than the 
future King of England. 

I had strolled out one day with my family, as usual, on the 
sea-beach at St. Leonards, when a lady whom we knew, accosted 
us. “Have you seen the Prince of Wales’ children?” “No.” 

“ They are out on the beach down there.” u Indeed.” 

Without in the least wishing to intrude on royalty, we 
found our steps involuntarily bending in the direction pointed 
out,—but where were the royal children? There were no 
guards on foot or on horse to be seen, not even a { Bobby.’ 
It is true some children were playing on the sands of the 
beach with wooden spades and shovels, but they ail appeared 
to be the children of the common people. No crowd had 
assembled round them. Not a single passenger in the street 
hard by, stopped to gaze at them. Surely the lady had made 
atoistake. c 

Coming nearer, we found the lady was right. Amongst the 
many ragged children round about, were two in sailor’s dresses,— 
blue jacket and straw hat, with a ribbon round the hat bearing 
the words Victoria and Albert. Handsome little fellows they 
were. The eldest who was much the taller, seemed more deli¬ 
cate than his brother. He had long fair hair, thin sensitive lips, 
bright eyes, and seemed, as befitted his ago, to exercise a 
paramount authority over the other, and to take the lead in 
all sports jointly undertaken. If you had seen as I had, the 
picture, I should say the magnificent picture of Her Majesty 
and grand-children by Sant, which occupied the central and 
most prominent position in the Royal Academy exhibition of 
lwt year, you would not have failed to recognise the children. 
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at once ; but if you had not had this piece of good fortune you 
could still have identified them—provided you had chanced to 
see one of the common carte-de-visite colored photographs of 
the Prince of Wales in his youth. The resemblance of the 
eldest boy especially, to his father in earlier days, is striking. 
Latterly the Prince of Wales has grown stout, bearded, and 
bald, and is almost the Very reflection of his father, the lament¬ 
ed Prince Consort. In earlier life, he was more like his son. 
-You remember how Bussell described the Prince of Wales in 
the Times , when he was married, quoting the lines from 
Marmion,— 

* Shaped in proportion fair, 

Blue was his piercing eye, 

And auburn of the richest dye 
His short moustache and hair.’ 

Well, when his boy comes to a marriageable age, ho will bo as. 
like his father then, as a pea is like a pea. 

When we reached the group of children, the future king of 
England seemed to be irate with a littlo ragged fellow, who 
would not give him his kite. But a gentleman in spectacles 
who, stretched at full length over the pebbles at some distance, 
was reading a book, and was, ever and anon, interrupting his 
study to give a glance at tho young people, interfered imme¬ 
diately, and made matters smooth again. Ho was evidently 
the tutor in charge of the royal children. They seemed to 
obey him implicitly, and more from affection than fear. Not 
wishing to stand and stare,—or to gather a crowd around, who 
would be sure to stare, wo passed on. > • 

Next day, and tho next day, and several*days successively,— 
we saw the young ponces playing on the sands,—running, 
leaping, digging with their tiny shovels, talking aloud to the 
ragged children, always good-humoured, and never attended by 
any body but the tutor in spectacles. Ho generally had a book 
in his hands, and nover interrupted or' interfered^ with tho 
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sports of the lads, except when a dispute or unpleasantness 
arose. Ordinarily he remained at some distance, as if he did 
not belong to the group, and was only an idler (like yourself 
gentle reader or your humble servant) reading a book by 
himself, but he was never so absorbed as not to keep an eye on 
his precious charge. 

I have seen the young lads go in one of the Coast-guard 
boats on a smooth sea. By the way, the boats on the English 
coast,—tire they not pictures, and is it'not the pleasantest thing 
in the world to have a row or sail, when the sea is not too 
rough ? Many and many a time have we been out, and it was 
even more delightful than our strolls through the green lanes. 
One man alone, very often, conducts and manages the boat,— 
and then you go, on and on—out into the open sea,—remain there 
the whole day, and come in when the moon is up, with trails 
of light all round you on the dancing billows. 

I have seen the princes also take a hackney carriage, and 
drive out in the country, always attended by the tutor, and 
come back again in the evening, in the same conveyance in 
high glee. 

Then, they had their baths in the sea ; the Prince of Wales, 
that is to be, and.his younger brother, always holding by the 
ropes attached to the bathing machines and jumping delighted 
in the waters, but not venturing far out. Lads of the same 
age in India would be excellent swimmers, but swimming is not 
practised in England, till later, on account of the cold, and it is 
by no means so common an accomplishment as here. 

On the Sunday following, the princes occupied seats in 
church just in front of me. Thej were drest as before,—the 
same sailor’s blue* jackets, and the same straw hats. 
They certainly looked very beautiful with their long flowing 
hair, especially the future king of England. The tutor in 
spectacles was by their side. I do not know if the clergyman 
who officiated would, if called upon, have described them with 
the same courtly unctfan with which the reverend individual 
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who attended the death-bed of the queen of George the First 
described her. But truth compels me to say, they behaved 
very much as your or my children of the same age, would 
behave. They fidgetted in their seats,—they turned their heads 
this way and that,— they spoke to each other in whispers. They 
reminded mg of the little boy in Punch, who inquires aloud of 
his mother at the first peal of the organ—“ Mamina, is that the 
piano?” and on being answered in a low tone, “no dear, that’s 
u the organ,” rejoins in the* faintest whisper—“ then whene’s the 
“ monkey ?” I liked them all the better for it. Boys should 
be boys. A demure or solemn look in a child smacks of the 
hypocritical, and outrages nature. They joined aloud in the 
hymns. They gave all the responses. During the sermon 
they got more restless than ever, a feeling in which I fear older 
people also participated. And when all was over they gave 
manifest signs of relief. Farewell young princes! 

“ Light task—and Merry Holiday 1” 

With what object is this simple description given ? It is a 
lesson for our wealthy zemindars and rajahs. Do their sons 
ever come out on foot in the streets or squares ? And how 
many retainers accompany if they are allowed this indulgence ? 
Do they ever play with the children of the # common people ? t 
Are they allowed to run about on the sandy sea-beach, or to 
bathe in the sea? In short, hate they this unshackled, free, 
happy boy-life,—or are they shut up like glass-ware in boxes, 
lined with cotton, and labelled u with care ?” 

Long may it be before the future King of England ascends 
his throne. Dear reader, yon and I will in all human proba¬ 
bility be slumbering the long peaceful sleep before that event. 
Nevertheless my grand child may perhaps read this—and 
rejoice to know that his«grandsire once saw His Majesty the 
King, now (say about the year of grace Nineteen Hundred and 
fifty or so) of a presence so grave, so noble, and so commanding, 
romp on the yellow sands, without a thought of the dignity of 
his position. * 



THE SWALLOWS. 

(Fbom the Fbench of Berangeb.) 

« 

A soldier-captive by the Maure, 

Who bent beneath his heavy chain, 
Welcomed the swallows from afar,— 

1 0 birds I I see ye once again, 

Foes of the winter, high ye wheel, 

Hope follows in your track e’en here, 
From well-loved Franco ye come, reveal 
All that yo know of my country dear. 

* For three long years I’ve^sighed and pined 

For some remembrance from the spot, 
Whore dawned upon my infant mind 
Sweet visions of a happy lot. 

Under fresh lilacs flows the rill 
By which our humble cottage stands, 

0 speak of it,—I love it still, 

Though fottered hero in iron bands. 

% 

i Who knows, but some of ye were bom 
Upon the roof* beneath whoso shado 
I first beheld the light of morn, 

And by the gentlest mother played. 

My mother f to her last sad hour, 

She waited for my foot-fall’s sound, 

Then withered like a storm-crushed flower: 

i 

Speak*of her love, while wheeling round. 

• 

* Speak of them all, the loved,'the lost, 

My sister, is she married now ? 

^Vnd have they e’er your wanderings crost 
That were my playmates long ago ? r . 
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* Of all the friends that came of yore 

With me, to win a soldier’s praise, 

How many have beheld once more 
The cherished scenes of earlier days ? 

* Who live there yet ? and who have died ? . 

O speak, dear birds, for ye must know,— 
Who slumberhappy side by side ? 

And who, as exiles, live in woe ? 

My country’s birds, your tidings tell, 

As high ye circle in the air, 

Though never heart for me may, swell 
Nor ever rise the mother’s prayer.’ 

A. D. 

MORNING SERENADE. 

(From the French of "Victor Hugo.) 

Still barred thy doors,—the far east glows. 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 
Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ? 

No longer sleep, . 

Oh, listen now ! B 

I wait and weep, 

But where art thou ? 

All look for thee, Love, Light, and Song, 
Light, in the sky deep red above^ * 

Song, in the lark of pinion strong, 

And in my heart, true Love. 

No longer sleep, 

Oh, listen now! 

I wait and weep, 

O But where art thou ? 
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Apart, we miss our nature’s goal, 

Why strive to cheat our destinies ? 

Was not my love made for thy soul ? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes ? 

No longer sleep, 

Oh, listen now I 
I wait and weep, 

But where art thou ? 

A. D. 


HINDU SOCIETY. 

By Kanye Lal Mookerjee, m. a., b. l. 

The determination of the question, who are the Hindus, is 
not in these days, contrary to the case in old times, possible by 
any territorial demarkation, although in certain respects that 
indication may hold in ascertaining when a Hindu ceases to be 
so. The strength, however, of the usage of the implied renun¬ 
ciation or virtual deprivation of the original status of a Hindu 
by eptry into country or passage over water beyond certain 
•specified limits, is«derivcd from religion. It is not the force 
of law. A person, born of parents professing the Hindu reli¬ 
gion within the boundaries'of Bharatvarsa, is under all circum¬ 
stances a Hind ft ; but one may not be a European British sub¬ 
ject, let him be of the most orthodox class of Christians, and 
living in Great Britain or her colonies ; and just in the same 
way a European British subject will not lose his status as such 
by simply exercising his rights of personal liberty by withdraw¬ 
ing himself beyoncl the precincts of the British dominions; 
whereas the moment a Hindu takes ‘only one step towards 
forbidden ground, his garb of rights fails off, and he appears 
on his return in the dress which the Indian legislature has, in 
the shape »of Act X. of 1865, spun for those who are not 
Hindus, Buddhists or Muhammadans. Allegiance, in the second 
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place, which is an important principle in the jurisprudence of 
countries wherein remnants of the old feudal system are yet 
perceptible, which is not overlooked in Muhammadan law even, 
differing as it does so widely from that of European countries, 
generally gives no rule of law to the Hindu, who is under 
the present regime as much at liberty in enjoying his legal 
rights as he had been for five centuries during the 
Muhammadan ascendancy, and before it for time immemorial. 
The law to which he is silbject is personal law, which not¬ 
withstanding its birth from the Sastras and nourishment by 
custom, is not anomalous and uncertain, though it is in 
various and in many points difficult of correct and uniform 
exposition. The Sastras however lay down the rules which, 
in countries in which the Roman Civil Law first suggested 
the probable distinction between the vinculum juris and 
vinculum pudoris , and caused the separation of precepts 
which are commands of the sovereign body of a political 
society, from those the only recommendation to the adoption 
and observance of which is the fact of their having been re¬ 
vealed, but which influence the conduct of men when virtue 
and vice are to be discriminated in their actions, are distin- 

% 4 

guished from law. In Bharatvarsa the Sastras had, except in # 
very recent times, legal effect, and upon that vast multitude of 
men to whom they apply. That effect moreover was so rigid 
that, in spite of the transformation of old Bharatvarsa into 
modern India, and the innumerable political and social changes 
which have brought about the present state of things,—in 
spite of the language itself in which they are composed having 
fallen into disuse, and being nearly extinct*of all its life,— 
in spite of their being of nonproselytising principles, and 
therefore incapable of m spread and increase of votaries,—in 
spite of that most prominent fact of the persons subject to them 
being themselves void of animation to defend themselves 
against incroachments upon their creed and party, and commit¬ 
ting on the other hand acts or omissions, which are by no means 

57 ‘ 
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in consonance with their doctrines,—the British Parliament by 
an Act of 1871, wisely permitted them to be used in the Indian 
Courts of justice, in cases in which the rights and duties of 
Hindus might be adjudged. The courts, therefore, both those 
that have been established by Boyal charter, and those that 
are known as the Company’s Courts, have since passed their 
decisions in conformity with the directions and precepts of the 
Sastras. This course of proceeding was first begun with the 
assistance of Pundits versed in the Hindu law of all the five 
schools—Bengal, Benares, Mitkila, Maharastra and Dravira— 
and authoritative translations into English of works of Hindu 
law—Dayabhaga, Mitakshara, Yyavahara Mayukho &c.—and 
now continues with this difference that the opinions of Pundits 
are not ordinarily taken as evidence of the law, which is indeed 
an important step towards that uniformity of law and procedure 
which the Indian legislature has in view. Hindu law is now 
adjudicated upon by the courts in the same way as other law, 
and therefore the courts do not stand in the position of foreign 
courts administering the law, but courts of the land itself 
dealing with a law with which each judge is supposed to be as 
well conversant as any orthodox Bhuttachaijya Pundit. The 
jHirnfu law of th$ courts, with such alterations as have been 
introduced into it—which, however, theoretically do not change 
its nature—is at present the law of the Hindus. The Hindus, 
therefore, are people who by their religious rites and observances, 
and submission to ancient customs, shew themselves to be those 
to whom the Hindu law of the courts applies. 

RELIGION AND CA$TE. 

• 

The effect of caste distinction in Hindu society, founded as 
it is on religious principles, is not less evident and binding 
than that of religion itself. The same is not the case in this 
part of the century in any other community on the face of the 
earth. In ancient times too, if a patrician hesitated to dine 
or enter into a matrimonial connection with a plebeian, or 
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if a lord would not thus be in close familiarity with his squire, 
the reason is quite different from what a Hindu would put 
forth for similar conduct towards a Mlechcha, or a Hindu even 
but of a position lower than his. The patrician or the lord, 
did not stand in fear of affecting his salvation hereafter, or of 
any diminution of the ‘bliss, which on religious grounds he 
could expect to enjoy in the existence beyond the grave. A 
Brahman would not condesaend for aught invaluable here, to 
bestow his daughter upon a person belonging to any other 
caste, which would cause him to lose the opportunity he had 
of ascending heaven j* and the offspring is declared to be a 
Chandalaf if the mother belongs to the Brahman class, and 
the father is a Sudra4 

All the different works composing the Sastras are at one 
in asserting, that the origin of the distinction of caste in Hindu 
society is to be looked for in the circumstances of the creation 


# to wte i 

“ He who marries his daughter according to Bratynanic&l rites, being # 
respected bj the gods, soon arrives at heaven.” 

t nWuW* I 

* # * * 

It does not seem necessary* to render the above tlokaa into English : bat it 
will be enough to say that the * ehandala is the vilest individual in Hindu 
society, 

vflicsl artwfc i . 

bm: i ‘ 
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of the race of man, and the division of them by the Creator 
into separate classes or professions. 

TOtra IkwM 1 *twt2« 

^c*rt 43 ? c* rtf j re* l wfa i 

to*tI wri to wi:* 

• *farfwt2 «t«rl a^rl ffajrcn 11 

OT2 <fit*rt*rW2 ST52» 

The substance of these sentences, quoted from the 6th Chapter 
of the Vishnupurana, is that, in the beginning Brahma, having 
intended to create the world, men in whom the first property 
of humanity predominated, issued forth from bis mouth; men 
possessing the second of such properties, from his breast; men 
characterized by both the second and third from his thigh ; and 
all others having the third only from his feet.* The distinction 
of the four vamost has therefore existed from that time, 
although in the Satya Tuga the caste system of the present time 
did not at all occur. The following lines are taken from the 
Mahabharat: 

* i 

ar**lt 2 itet 2 it 


* The following passage from Sruti is to the same purport. 

artvc*lt^ ^tprtiw: ys: i 
tei TTs gfrr*: ‘W^CJrtwnrs i 

f The four varna* are Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra ; the original 
distinction between them was according to the predominance of the gunat 
(properties of humanity, as Wilson explains fhe term), which are 1, 

{Sattndy—oi which gravity, patience, wisdom &c. may 9 be examples—*2, 

(Haja)-ot which anger may be an example, which is much inferior to the 
first class— 3, (Tma) of which vanity, ignorance, may be examples, which 
are inferior to the second clan wait 
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C3*t*ret: I 

wtwl wfir*rt: w^«*Ws it 


cmreitsfiR *prtrt* ^tet: • 

cs fwl foiret* tw: i> 
^rf: l 

cs fwf ^rorat^ itsts n 
^sifo: ?4 f flwwr l tfisrl *4fw. iws i 


tfdffa® faF*1 C*3Tte fsrsi^ <£Tf^1WC^ II 

carets. art^r *re^ i 

Tfsst: u 

“ Indeed there is no difference between the three properties of 
humanity. The world itself is pervaded by the spirit of God. 
After their first origin from Brahma, Brahmans have come 
under different classes according to the nature of their acts. 
Those Dwijas who, being subject to the influence of the second 
property of humanity, are lusty, irritable, vigorous, or passion¬ 
ate, and have therefore abandoned their own proper sphere of 
actions, have degraded themselves to the position of the 
Rshatriyas. Those have become Yaisyas who, on account of 
the predominance of the second and third properties in them, 
have betaken themselves to the profession of shepherds and 
husbandmen. Those that, under the domination of the third 
property of humanity, have become envious, 'desirous of gain, 
dependent upon labour for subsistence, disinclined to cleanly 
performances, and addicted to lying, have come under the class 
of Sudras. Dwijas have, by such actions as aforesaid, been 
divided into the different classes; and* consequently all 
classes have a right to perform religious ceremonies. Those 
who, in early times hatoe been endowed by Brahma with divine 
language, have under the effect of temptation regressed into 
the Sudra class.** 

* In further explanation of the point the Maknbharat may 
again be quoted : 
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«fw f 

CWtKUR Wis || 

c^stirfaf^s w? | 

f*TOrft*n5x*tas arNr«i if 
*psre wto^tcorta 'wvtipft 1 

w *farNr«i ^ ^P®; u 

nraw*. vrsr&s \ 

•tt^WrarW* , *Ff$* fesrre if 

fa^rt^«i*y©p*s^Rjrirto ufa: *»f« i 

CWfarSR *1*^2 >T 7ft%v5: | 

ftW ^^’ifrorr^ «t%: i 

^J’S^Wrl’FhfS *f3T *SfN5S If 
^CTO^S^STq'K flESF / 

»£arl vc^cart ^tnn:«<1 if 

The purport of the above lines is that, they are Brahmans who 
lead a very religious life, in whom all the noble faculties of the 
soul are present, and who keep their inclination steady in the 
practice of virtue; Kshatriyas they, who study the Vedas, 
arts engaged in war, ’distribute presents among Brahmans, and 
receive taxes from the people ; the Vaisyas in a condition of 
purity read the Vedas, and till the land; and those that do not 
read the Vedas, and continue in a state of impurity, and do 
all manner of actions and take all sorts of food, are accounted 
Sudras. One born in the Brahman line, but acting like a 
Sudra, may properly be termed a Sudra; and a Sudra, a Brah¬ 
man, who though bom as such improves his position by relit 
giouB austerity and purity of habits. 

From the above quotations it is clear that the Satya Yuga, 
the epoch of virtue and universal happiness, was not marked 
with any important distinctions affecting the status of men. 
Such were however first began, under the authority and direction 
of the Creator himself,* and were so deeply impressed on Hindu 
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society, as there is no divining after what time or under what 
further changes, they will vanish. The principle of the classi¬ 
fication which, by the way, took place in the Treta Yaga, was, 
aB has been hinted before, the employment of men for the time 
being. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and Sudras were the 
first four castes. Their occupations have already been spoken 
of. Intermarriage between those castes was not altogether 
forbidden, though marriage between persons of the same class 
has been extolled. The progeny, in cases where the ’parents 
were of two different classes, belonged to neither. The child for 
instance of a Brahman by a Yaisya woman was Ambastha, 
and that of a Yaisya by a Brahman woman was Vaidiha.* 
Thus the combination of the four principal classes would pro¬ 
duce sixteen, and the combination of the latter ones would 
shew a very large number. Marriages in the inverse order of 
the tribes, that is between females of the higher and males of 
the lower classes, have, however, been always spoken of with 
contempt. Manu Sanhita and the Vrihadharma Purana are the 
main authorities which speak of the mixed races. 

It appears from the above considerations that the 
parentage of the offspring determined his caste. This s^istem, 
which is indeed a far more advanced one than the distinction 
of caste by occupation simply, prevailed , beyond doubt before 
the time of Yudhisthir, and consequently during the first half 
of the Dwapara, and probably about the latter p*art of the Treta. 

The Rev. Mr. Shorring in the introduction to his Hindu 
Tribes and Castes , has the following passages indicative of the 
exceptional ways in which certain castes first had their origin 
“JMany Castes,” says he, “ were also created *by persons driven 
from their own tribes through the infraction or non-performance 
of caste rules. Sons *bora of Brahmana parents, failing to 
perform the assigned ceremonies on being invested with Hie 
Brahmanical cord, or in any other ways breaking the* rules of 


* Mahabharat , Anusasana parva, ch, 47. 
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their order, became outcastes, were debarred from the privilege 
of the gayatri) and were styled Vratyas. From them sprang 
oastes designated Bhurjakantaka, Avantya, Yatadhana, Push- 
padha and Saikha.* Similarly outcastes from the Kshatriya 
tribe founded the following Castes : Iballa, Malla, Nichchini, 
Nata, Karana, Khasa, and Dravira:f From outcastes of the 
Vaisya tribe sprang the Sudhanwana, Chary a, Karusha, Yijau- 
man, Maitra and Satwata Castes.}” 

Inattention to religious duties or neglect of Brahmans, was 
evidently, in those days of punctilious ceremonies and priestly 
domination, sufficient reason for expulsion from caste. No 
fewer than twelve castes are stated by Manu to have owed their 
origin to persons ejected from the Kshatriya tribe alone, 1 * for 
the reasons just given. They are as follows: Paundraka, 
Udra, Dravira, Kamboja, Yavana, Saka Parada, Pahlana, 
China, Kerata, Derada, and Khasa.§ 

It is not intended to enter into a full disquisition upon the 
nature and origin of caste. All that is necessary is a general 


* Mann, ch. x., 20, 21. f Manu, ch. x. 22. 

t Ibid, 23. § Ibid, 43, 44. 

♦ * * * 

So too the Adityapwrana, 

rfr'Nrowc’ri: i 

farlw tf i 

*000 

* 
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view of the circumstances under which the Sastras describe that 
distinction to have commenced, and to have been developed. To 
explain however the present feature of caste distinctions in Hindu 
society, the following passage from the work of the Reverend 
gentleman named above, may be found pertinent. <c It is 
absolutely impossible for the pure castes to intermarry with the 
mixed, or for the* mixed to intermarry with one another. No 
one ever hears of a Brahmtm marrying a Yaisya, much less 
a Sudra, or of a Kshatriya marrying a Yaisya, or of a Vaisya 
marrying a Sudra, or even of one Sudra caste intermarrying 
with another Sudra caste; yet all such intermarriages were 
allowed in early Hindu times. But the peculiarity becomes 
more striking still when we look into the constitution of the 
separate castes. Each caste contains usually several, some¬ 
times many, sub-divisions or sub-castes. For example, the 
Kayastha or writer caste, in the North-Western Provinces 
has twelve sub-divisions. These cannot eat rice together nor 
can they intermarry except with the first of the twelve.” 
What is stated to be true of the North-Western Provinces, 
is true also of Bengal; not that there are exactly twelve 
subdivisions of the Kayastha class, but that marriage * and # 
messing form the principal points in all caste questions. 
It does not appear at the same, time, that the different 
classes have changed very considerably, against the decisive 
prohibition contained in some of the slokas the drift of 
which is that persons of the first three classes are forbidden 
to marry females inferior to themselves in respect of caste; 
and against that caveat also, often repeated in the Sastras, that 
mafriage between males of any lower and females of any 
higher class is reprehensible. Thus at the transition period 
between Dwapara and Kali the then existing castes were 
stereotyped, so to say, in Hindu society; but for which, by 
continuous multiplication of the mixed castes, even the original 
distinction of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, and Budras, not 
to speak of the absolute confusion of the others, \vohld, t for t 
* 58 
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want of the individuals themselves having pretensions of pure 
descent, if not for any other reasons of which there might in 
that case spring forth a thousand and one, contingently depen¬ 
dant for their nature on the future that is past, but scarcely 
be manifest, or at all events inconvenience the relations of men. 

The Hindu religion and caste may generally be said to be 
co-existing. The former however is so wide £hat the latter is 
quite merged into it, and derives fro‘m it the character, which 
the strength of English education has not effaced. Both have 
fluctuated in the same proportion, and the sequel is the place to 
shew what fatal changes have been wrought in them. Here 
the examination into the nature of the sanction threatened by 
religious authors, for all breaches of the rules of Caste, may 
properly be made—-and it is no wonder that the Sastras would 
be particular in that respect, when the distinction of the several 
classes has been so much insisted upon. The imprecations pro¬ 
nounced on offenders against religion and oaste, deserve no 
mention; attention may therefore be confined to the civil 
disabilities to which such persons are made subject. The 
following 8lo1ea is taken from Manu, chapter IX. 

wfWirftfanri: il 

It has been rendered by Colebrooke into English thus: “ Im¬ 
potent persons and outcastes are excluded from a share of the 
heritage, and so are persons born blind and deaf; as well as 
madmen, idiots, the dumb, and those who have lost a sense [or 
a limb].” Tajnyawalkya too, says that “an impotent person, an 
ontcaste, and his issue, one lame, a madman, an idiot, a Mind 
man, and a person afflicted with an incurable disease,' as well as 
others (similarly disqualified) must be maintained ; excluding 
them, however, from participation to which the author of 
the Mitakshara, adds that, “ the masculine gender is not here 
used restnctively in speaking of an ontcaste and the rest 


. *i Yajnyawalkya 1.140. 
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females therefore'are included. But the rigour of the law does 
not end here. Commenting on the above passage from 
Yajnyawalkya, and speaking of the disqualified persons, Jimuta- 
vahana, the author of the Dayabhaga, says that, “ although 
they be excluded from participation, they ought to be main¬ 
tained, excepting however the outcaste and his son. That is 
taught by Devala; when the father is dead (as well ‘as in his 
life time) an Impotent man, a leper, a madman, an idiot, a 
blind man, an outcasts, the offspring of an outcasts,, and a 
person wearing the token (of religious mendicity) are incompe¬ 
tent to share the heritage. Food and raiment should be given 
to them, excepting the outcaste.” The same learned Professor 
continues that “ by the term outcaste, his son also is intended,” 
and cites Budhyayana as an authority. On the subject of 
exclusion, Narada also says that, “ an enemy to his father, an 
outcaste, an impotent person,* and one who is addicted to vice 
(or has been expelled from society) take no shares of the 
inheritance even though they be legitimate: much less 
if they be sons of the wife by an 1 appointed kinsman.”* 
Now to descend from the general to the particular, for 
an example. Catyana ordains that, t( the son of a woman 
married in irregular order, and begotten on her by a kinsman, 
is unworthy of the inheritance; and so is an apostate from a 
religious order,” and goes on saying “ but the son of a woman 
married in irregular order may be heir provided he belong to 
the same tribe with his father, and so may the son of a man, be¬ 
longing to a different (but superiorf) tribe, by a woman espoused 
in the regular gradation. The son of a woman married to a man 
of inferior tribe, is not heir to the estate ” It requires no 
lengthy sorites to shew from the above quotations that offences 
not expiated against religion and caste were punished with 
exclusion from inheritance. One thing, however, is not clear. 
The difference between the legal rights of the sou of parents 


* 


• * Narada 13,21. 


, f Cbudamfoti. 
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of the same class, and of the father of one, and mother of a 
lower class, has not been shewn; on that point the following 
aloka from Manu will throw much light: 

virNcaffc#l it 

m I 

« Let the venerable son take three shares of the heritage and 
the son of the Kshatriya wife two shares j the son of the Vaisya 
wife a share and a half, and the son of the Sudra wife may 
take a share/’ 

After the first recognition of the Sastras by the King and 
Parliament, the Governor General in Council as early as the 
year 1793, passed a Regulation, 1Y. of that year, the 15th 
section of which runs as follows :— 11 In suits regarding succes¬ 
sion, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages 
and institutions, the Muhammadan laws with respect to 
Muhammadans, and the -Hindu laws with respect to Hindus, 
are to beconsidered as the general rules by which the judges are 
to form their decisions.” 

Tfie above passage, authoritative as it was, with similar enact¬ 
ments to boot, for other parts of the Company’s territories, made 
the observance of the law of Hindu religion and caste, indis¬ 
pensable in the Courts of Bengal. Accordingly, there is a deci¬ 
sion reported of the Sudder Court, of date as far back as the 
17th March, 1814, which is to the following effect that, offences 
involving final exclusion from tribe (caste) are considered to be 
perpetual impediments to hereditary succession, according to 
Hindu law. Shecmath Rai versus Mussumut Dayamayee 
Chowdhrain. Although there is no neeij of multiplying quota¬ 
tions from old decisions, still reference may perhaps be conve¬ 
niently made to another, in which the question as to the right of 
the illegitimate son of a Rajpoot, or any of the three superior 
tribes, by a woman of the Sudra or other inferior caste, to in- 
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heritance, was denied. That case was that of Pershand Singh 
verms Ranee Moheswaree, decided on the 17 th December, 1821. 

Thus down to the year 1832, the Hindu law of the Sastras 
was strictly enforced both by legislative enactments and judi¬ 
ciary decisions, until on the 16th of October of the same year, 
a Regulation was passed, No. VII. of 1832, Bengal code, of 
which the 8th section indeed confirms the long observed law of 
the Sastras, by directing that their precepts shall be the rule 
of guidance in all suits * regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, 
that may arise between persons professing to be of the Hindu 
persuasion ; but the 9th runs as follows :—“ whenever therefore 
in any civil suit, the parties to such suit may be of different 
persuasions, when one party shall be of the Hindu, and the 
.other of the Muhammadan persuasion, or where one or 
more of the parties to the suit shall not be either of the 
Muhammadan or Hindu persuasion, the laws of those 
religions shall not be permitted to operate to deprive such party 
or parties of any property to which, but for the operation of 
such laws, they would have been entitled. In all such cases 
the decisions shall be governed by the principles of justice, 
equity and good conscience, it being clearly understood however, 
that this provision shall not be considered as justifying the 
introduction of the English or any foreign law, or the applica¬ 
tion to such cases of any rules not sanctioned by those princi¬ 
ples.” One cannot but admire the wise principle embodied in 
the construction of the above passage. It is beyond doubt 
evident that the intention of the legislature has been expressed 
in the last sentence, which makes provision by the principles of 
“justice, equity and good conscience” for thep absence of any law 
in cases in which the parties being of different persuasions, the 
Tules of exclusion to which either of them may by their religion 
be subject, become inoperative. This is in fact the introduction 
into the block of the thinner end of the wedge. ^Selfishness 
being the pole-star in the firmament of human affairs, and having 
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ordinarily greater influence than reason even, no Hindu could 
be expected to object to any law by which as against individuals 
of different professions, the preposterous rules of exclusion of 
his own creed, were rendered ineffective. A Hindu would 
dance for joy at the thought that a Muhammadan could not 
under any circumstances deprive him of his rights. The keen- 
sighted legislator thus won his aim, and succeeded in his first 
and therefore the most difficult sally, with the greatest ease, in 
conquering the province of Hindu law and mythology. 

The section quoted above of Regulation VII. of 1832, 
proposes in the absence of any law in a case where a Hindu 
cannot be divested of his rights by the operation of the same 
section, “justice, equity and good conscience'' to be the source 
of the law. Interference with the precepts of Hindu religious 
law once established against the imputation of officiousness and 
obstinacy in the aforesaid manner, justice, equity, and good 
conscience were allowed ingress into the province of that law, 
and power too of introducing order and necessary changes— 
and what changes could be deemed monstrous or incoherent 
by an English judge imbibed in maxims of common or civil 
law,—into the hopelessly chaotic state of the rights of any 
person, which his religion denied him, but the legislature would 
endeavour to protect. The matter stands thus : the legislature 
itself creates the confusion,' and suggests that the judge may 
act according to “justice, equity and good conscience,” in 
remedying it; in other words the judge is, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the Hindus themselves, given the liberty of engraft¬ 
ing into their law any new principles, which to him may seem 
sound and proper.* The indirect power of legislation thus 


* In confirmation of the above remark is the, following quotation from the 
report of Mr. Hobhouse’s speech on the occasion of introducing his Law Beport* 
ing Bffl s— 

“ In the large number of cases for which no specific law is to be formed in 
the Indian Statute Book, the Courts have to decide according to the law of 
justice, equity, and good conscience, and in other cases they have to decide 
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.given to the judge, was, however, Hunted to oases in which both 
parties were not Hindus. Ho important decisions illustrative 
of the point are found subsequent to the passing of the regula¬ 
tion under consideration, and prior to the date of Act XXI. of 
1850, which extended the principle of section 9 (quoted above) 
of regulation VII. of' 1832 of the Bengal code, throughout the 
territories subject to the Government of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Section I, of that* Act—and it has but one spction— 
reads as follows: 

u So much of any law or usage now in force within the 
territories subject to the Government of the East India Com¬ 
pany as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights of property, 
or may be held in any way to impair or affect any right of 
inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or having been 
excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived 
of caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the 
East India Company, and in the Courts established by Royal 
Charter within the said territories.” Accordingly we see it 
decided in Parbutty vs. Bhiku and Doed* that although a 
widow may have been incontinent, and may consequently have 
been expelled from Caste, she will not, on these grouhds, be 
disqualified to obtain a partition in her favor of her deceased 
husband’s property. In that well known case also of Matan- 


according either to Hindu or Muhammadan law. The law of justice, equity and 
good conscience, means in practice the judge’s conceptions of English law in 
jSO far as they regard it, as suitable to the circumstances of India, though 
par ti™ 1 1* 1 * judges, who may have studied, or have a special taste for Roman 
law in its older or more modern forms, will occasionally take it as their guide. 
All of them, of course, listen in all cases to English authorities, and they 
conqiflflT themselves bound by the decisions of their predecessors.” 

The Honorable member himself took the passage from a minute written by 

his predecessor Mr. Fitz James Stephen. 

* 4 B. R., A. C. J.P. 30; Sammonee Dossee vs. Nemye Charan Dass, 2 Taylor 
and Bell, p 300; Bajkoonworree Dassee v, Golabee Dassee,*14 S, D, A. 1858 

p 1895. 
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ginee Dabee v. Joykali Dabee, reported in 5 B.L. R., page 493. 
Mr. Peacock c. j. judicially expressed an opinion that whereas 
the regulation, VII., of 1832 was limited in its operation to the 
cases of persons of different persuasions, the Act, XXI. of 1850, 
applied to those of the same persuasion, the consequence of which 
is that all rules enforcing deprivation of rights by renunciation 
of religion or loss of caste, were virtually repealed. In Karuthe- 
datta v. # Mele pullkatt Vassa Devan Namboodra Indian Jurist 
page 236, the High Court of Madras held that since Act 
XXT. of 1850, exclusion from caste did not operate u to deprive 
a Hindu of his rights to hold, deal with, and inherit his 
property.” 

It has been proved that the rules of exclusion from inherit¬ 
ance or forfeiture of rights by reason of renunciation of reli¬ 
gion or loss of caste, have been annulled. A Hindu, therefore, 
in these days since 1850, may contract marriage, mess, violate 
his caste rules, abandon his creed, or do any other such act, 
without any sort of legal infliction, provided that he be born 
a Hindu and his rights become vested in him. A son may not 
perform his father’s Sradha, and thereby may be liable to suffer 
all the*torments which the Sastras so distinctively describe, yet 
tfie courts of law will not—or cannot—declare him disentitled 
to his paternal estate. But {he legislature and the Bench have 
not yet conferred equal privileges on the delinquent, and his 
sons, or those who claim under them. The son or one in his 
position cannot claim under the Hindu law; still the effect of 
the Act of 1850, has been ruinous to the old form of Hindu 
society. Instances. are too common of English repasts and 
bacchanalian refreshments; not rare also of Brahmans of the 
priestly order even, coming out of jail and hurling defiance at 
the dead corpse of religious authority, by not performing the 
prescribed expiatory rites; instances are not far to seek of 
Brahmans of similar rank, marrying girls of the same gotra 
(family) and committing a vice the nature of which the 
following will sufficiently explain : 
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One must not marry a girl of the same gotra (family) with 
himself. It is indeed, too bold an hyperbole to assert that 
English education and foreign, civilization have exercised no 
influence in the way under contemplation. They are still but 
adjective causes, which would produce no material changes in 
Hindu society, without the authoritative removal of the sanc¬ 
tion old Hindu law held in terrorem for all disobedience of its 
precepts, which in the fullness of time was effected by a 
legislative enactment, substantive of course in its nature, and 
important to such a degree that it causes accelerated recession 
of Hinduism with the lapse of time. 

MY NORMANDY. 

(From the French of F. Bdrat.) 

When all things are to hope new born, 

And far the winter flies away, 

And on our well-loved Prance, each moVn 
The sun returns with kindlier ray, 

When nature blooms on hill and plain, 

And swallows are once more in sight, 

I visit Normandy again, 

Where first these eyes bpheld the light. 

wt^tfrrr stcrfas. aitwtore flrore ii 

l 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to say on the above authority 
that the offspring of a Brahman by a wife of the same gotra is a Chandala , 

59 . . 
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this peasant’s dilemma. 


I’ve seen the hills of Switzerland, 

Its chalets, and its glaciers drear, 
IVe seen Italia’s sky and strand, 

And heard) entranced, the gondolier, 
But while I hailed each foreign spot, 

I murmured to myself;—on earth 
A lovelier land existeth not 

Than [Normandy that gave me birth. 


There is an age, alas ! in life, 

When every idle dream must end, 

An age of introspection, rifo 

With memories that cross and blend. 
When such an age arrives for me, 

And folds heir wing, my Muse, to rest. 
May I behold my Normandy, 

The favoured land I love the best. 

Ihth April 1874. 


T. D. 


. THE PEASANT’S DILEMMA. 

(From the French of G. Lemoine.) 

I mean to wed the miller-maid. 

His girl whose mill you see down there. 
But here’s the rub,—I love, and prayed 
A shepherdess to be my fair. 

My JTanchette is as bright as spring. 

But poor/as winter, is her lot, 

If one must do a foolish thing, 

“ Why should it be, in Booth, for nought ? 
Bah 1 I shall wed the miller-maid 

Who always makes sweet eyes at me, 
Thosq eyes that ask in sun and shade-— 

Our marriage,—when is it to he ? 
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One instant, not so fast,—reflect! 

Am I quite sure of happiness 
With the rich mistress I elect? 

I love her not, or love far less. 

Marriage, alas! is not I own 
A tie for one day or a year, 

But then consider,—love alone 

If he keep house, gives meagre cheer. 
Bah! I shall wed the miller-maid 

Who always makes sweet eyes at me. 
Those eyes that ask in sun and shade— 
Our marriage,—when is it to be ? 

And yet my mind is far from gay, 

And asks—is this the better part, 

Thus my poor Fanchette to betray 
To whom I plighted hand and heart ? 
How loving is she—oh the pearl! 

How she must suffer, sob and sigh, 
Alas! If I forsake the girl, 

I think, I almost think, she'll die. 

Bah! By my faith! O Money-bags, 
When next thine eyes enquire of me, 
Mine shall reply,—a crust and rags 
With her, than all the world with thee! 


15 th April 1874. 


T. D. 
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Chapter III. The Epochs. 

By Arcydae. 

We have elsewhere seen that Buddhism after a glorious 
reign of some centuries in India quailed before the renewed 
attacks* of Brahmanism and perished in the strife, and idolatry 
once more spread itself through the length and breadth of 
the land. It was not possible however that so vast a fabric of 
superstition as the Puranism of India, followed by so many 
millions of the inhabitants of a vast peninsula, should remain 
unaltered or entire. Long time did not elapse before the whole 
fabric was split into a variety of different religions, each finding 
its votaries among a limited number of tribes living in some 
particular province. Ea,ch tribe, in accordance with its natural 
inclinations and predilections, elected some particular deity or 
deities as the favored objects of worship. The warlike pea- 
santry of Behar and the ^North-west preferred to pay homage 
to the great warrior-king Rama, who had carried his conquests 
into the heart of Ceylon. A weak and helpless race of people 
dwelling on the Delta of the Ganges preferred to whimper forth 
their never-ending complaints to a goddess-mother, or to give 
vent to their soft aQ d tender feelings in effusions on the soft 
amours of the milkmaids of Gokula. 

The prevailing faiths, then, that obtained in Bengal from 
the twelfth century of the Christian era onwards were the 
Tantrika and the Bhagavat, in other words the worship of Sakti 
in one of her various forms, and the worship of Krishrik. 
(Sakti according to the Puranas is the female representation of 
the creative power of the Creator, but it was not as such that 
she was worshipped in Bengal. Religion and deities change 
their character according to the predilection, idiosyncracies 
and habitudes of thought of the people among whom they 
find fayor and worship ; and even the mild religion of Christ 
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led to fearful and devastating wars when embraced by the rude 
barons of the medieval ages. In the same way Sakti was not 
the creative power with the people of Bengal,—she was a 
mother,—a tender-hearted Bengali mother, and was worshipped 
with all the fondness, all the gushing affection of a Bengali 
child. The strains of the Sakta poets of Bengal are „ the veri¬ 
similitudes of the complaints made by a child to its mother. 
The goddess is not a lofty # conception, dignified, noble, unap¬ 
proachable. No,—such a goddess would not, could not satisfy 
the requirements of the soft-hearted Bengali worshipper. The 
Bengali worshipper wanted a goddess to whom he could speak 
familiarly as to a mother, before whom he could weep and whine 
in the fullness of his grief,—whom he could sometimes praise 
for her bounties, oftener, much oftener tax for her unkindness ; 
of whom he could ask favors not as a man asks favor of his 
Creator, but as a child asks favor of his mother, sometimes 
weeping, oftener crying-aloud with pouting* lips or even pre¬ 
tending anger,—assured that a mother’s boundless and un-. 
changing affection will bear with everything. Helpless as a 
child amid the uncertain vicissitudes of life, wholly unrelying 
on his own strength or energies, the Bengali worshipper wanted 
a deity who would bear with his eternal comjflaints,—who would 
be at his side to affectionately help him at every little need and 
emergency,—who would tend the grown up child with the un¬ 
wearied patience and unfathomable love of a mother. And 
such a goddess was Sakti, Durga, Bhavani or Kali, as she is 
variously named, whose worship engaged the people and inspired 
the poets of Bengal in those days. 

<* The other religion which also found votaries in those times, 
and indeed was perhaps even more generally followed, was 
the religion of Krishna. The soft amours of Krishna have 
always been a favorite theme of songs in all parts of India,— 
but nowhere to such an extent as in Bengal. Here too the 
religion agreed with the idiosyncrasies of the people. The 
alluvial soil and enervating climate of the country which have 
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made the Bengali so unfit for all vigorous exercise, for energy 
in times of war and for hard labor in times of peace, have not 
made him deficient in love. A hundred varying influences 
have on the contrary developed the softer and the tenderer 
feelings of the heart to a remarkable extent. Charily and 
kindliness of feelings, a ready sympathy for the suffering and 
the lowly, and the soft yet deep workings of a loving soul, 
these and ah astute intellect have ( been the portion of the 
Bengali in place of manlier and nobler virtues. To such a 
people the tender amours of Krishna by the banks of the deep 
blue Jumna, and under the shade of the Kadamba tree, had a 
peculiar relish and significance ; every soft strain that escaped 
the magic reed of Krishna found a softer echo in the heart of 
the Bengali; every sparkling glance of the timorous and fond 
milkmaids of Gokula sparkled with keener lustre in his natural¬ 
ly loving heart. Thus the religion of Krishna was pecu¬ 
liarly suited to the* natural predilections of the people, and 
.inspired the earliest poets of Bengal with the truest poetic 
fervour. 

The contest between the religion of Krishna and the religion 
of Sakti continued for many centuries, and indeed to a certain 
extent continues to' the present day. And yet it is a curious 
fact that, up to the middle of the sixteenth century, we do not 
find the name of a single Sakta poet of note ; and from the 
middle of the sixteenth century up to the present date not 
a single Vaishnava poet of any consequence has flourished. 
At the first sight these facts would lead one to suppose that up 
to the middle of the sixteenth century Vafshnavism was the 
only prevailing religion in Bengal, and thSt the worship of 
Sakti began subsequently. As we proceed, however, we shall 
in future chapters adduce strong proofs to shew that such was 
not the case,—that the worship of Krishna and the worship of 
SakU were coeval, though we cannot account for the fact why 
the latter sect is not represented in the literature of the eatly 
times.* Sq far then as the literature of Bengal up to the middle 
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of the sixteenth century is concerned, Vaishnavism was the only 
religion of the land, since all the poets were followers of 
Krishna without an exception. At the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century the worship of Krishna reached its climax 
under the auspices of the great Chaitanya,—but from that 
period onward Vaishnavism sensibly declined and yielded place 
to the worship of Sakti. Some of the most eminent poets of 
these later days such as Mokundo Bam, Bharat Chandra and 
Bam Prasad were Saktas ; and at the present time the worship 
of Krishna at the Basa, the Dolejatra and the Janmastumi, 
bears no comparison in importance or fervency to the worship 
of Durga in her various shapes, as well as of that of her sons 
Kartikeya and Ganesa, and of Saraswati and Lakshmi who are 
popularly believed to be her daughters.* 

There was a great awakening of the national mind in the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era. The worship of Sakti, 
which it seems had degenerated into lewdness and debauchery, 
called forth a vigorous protest from the followers of Krishna, and 
Chaitanya began his work of reformation. It is not possible in 
the present day to realize the vehemence of the tide of refor¬ 
mation and zeal which deluged the land from one end Jo the 
other. JBhakti, or illimitable faith in Krishna 1 , it was preached 
was the one meins of salvation and purification. All external 
rites and ceremonies were ignored and declared useless,—true 
virtue and true piety lay in the heart,—in arf overwhelming 
faith on Krishna. Up to this time the religion of Krishna was 
a part and parcel of Hinduism,—-just as the religion of Sakti 
or the religion of Siva. But Chaitanya in the vehemence of 

•* X<et it not be imagined from what we have said that the religion of Sakti 
and the religion of Krishna were the only two religions in Bengal. On the 
contrary, the community has been divided into a variety of sects from very 
ancient times, and up to the present time Siva and other deities have their res¬ 
pective followers. Bat these are comparatively few in number and small in un¬ 
importance ; the Tantnka and the Vaishnava being the only prevailing religions 
of the country ; and these two consequently axe the only religions which have 
left their traces in the literature of Bengal. 
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his convictions dared declare open war against Hinduism 
itself, and questioned some its most fundamental tenets. The 
utility of rites and ceremonies was ignored ; the system of 
caste inequalities boldly questioned; the Chandala who had 
faith on Krishna was declared superior to the unbelieving 
Brahman though versed in the Vedas; and a strong tide of love 
and faith in Krishna found expression in loud and sincere 
Sankirtans which rang from all parts of Bengal, and “ the 
sound of Harinam reached the skies.” 

The distinctive feature then of the work of Chaitanya lay, 
not in founding the Vaishnava religion as some imagine,—for 
the Vaishnava religion we have already seen, existed for 
centuries before the advent of the great Reformer, but in 
effectively declaring that Vaishnavism was not a part and parcel 
of Hinduism , but was opposed to Hinduism. From the time 
of Chaitanya onwords Vaishnavas were not Hindus properly 
so called. They formed a distinct sect ignoring the faith of 
the Hindus, ignoring caste inequalities, ignoring the utility 
of Hindu rites and ceremonies. Centuries rolled on however 
and a strange compromise has now been made. Hinduism has 
made ^ome small compromise, and in so doing has absorbed the 
Religion of Chaitaflya into itself. Hinduism allows her votaries 
to ignore caste for a season, viz. when they tAvel to the great 
Vaishnava temple of Jagannath,—Hinduism has also recognized 
some of the Vaishnava rites, and by such conciliatory 
acts has weakened Vaishnavism, and deprived it of its 
power. Respectable and well to do Vaishnavas in the present 
day tacitly recognize the inequalities of caste, and practise 
Hindu rites,—rigid followers of Chaitanya and his religion being 
found scattered about in villages, possessing no power, no 
influence in the country, and utterly unable to offer any 
effectual opposition to the march of Hinduism. The work of 
Chaitanya has been well nigh undone. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century witnessed a mighty 
revolution wrought fey Chaitanya,—a little before the close of 
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the same century another revolution, though of far less im¬ 
portance, was brought about by the province of Bengal finally 
passing from the hands *of the Pathans to those of the Moghuls. 
The great Todar Mall, who virtually conquered the country and 
brought it under the sway of Akbar, signalized his reign in 
Bengal by inaugurating a new system of collection of rent, 
and yet more by forcing his co-religionists the* Hindus of 
Bengal to learn the Persian by ordering that all government 
orders should henceforth be written in Persian.* This order 
and these measures had a sensible effect on the literature and 
language of Bengal. Persian words came into vogue, and the 
Bengali language in unconscious imitation of the language of 
the rulers improved in compactness and solidity. While authors 
and poets were slow in making use of Persian words or idioms, 
our ancestors in their every-day life and work, in their familiar 
conversations, and more specially in their deeds and documents, 
willingly exchanged the somewhat cumbrous and verbose 
Bengali idiom for the more compact Persian forms of expression. 
Even the poets themselves could not always override the prevail¬ 
ing influence, and the pages of Mokundo Ram and other poets 
display an admixture of Persian words and idioms for tv kick 

* Professor Blochman in his translation of the A.in Akbari thus comments 
on these changes. “ He (Todar Mall) thus forced his co-religionists to learn 
the court language of their rulers, a circumstance which may well be compared 
to the introduction of the English language in the courts of India. The study of 
Persian therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. Todar Mall’s 
order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to compete for the 
highest honours—we saw on p. 441 that Man Sing was the first Commander of 
Seven Thousand,—explain too facts, first, that before *the end of the 18th 
century the Hindus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muham¬ 
madans ; secondly that a new dialect could arise in upper India, the Urdu 
which without the Hindus a! receiving medium, never could have been called 
into existence. Whether we attach more influence to Todar Mall’s order, or to 
Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, his successors, willing or not, had to 
follow, one fact should be borne in mind that before the times of Akbar the 
Hindus as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood therefore politically below 
their Muhammadan rulers." 
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we would vainly seek the works of preceding poets. To be 
convinced how greatly the Bengali language has been saturated 
with the Persian we need only take np a deed of contract or 
gift or sale in our present day. With the exception of the verbs, 
articles and other small words, almost all the words are Persian. 
Similarly almost all words used in the -zeifetndar’a eherista, such 
as zemindar, Naeb, Gomashta, Rayat, Halshanas, Chowkedar, 
Jamadpr, Pottah, Kabuli at, Kobalji, Dakhila, Waris, Sakin, 
Malguzari, Lakhraj, Taluq, Ijara &c.; and ell words used in 
courts of justice such as Adawlut, Dewani, Fouzdari, Hukin, 
Hakim, Hozoor, Hazir, Malik, Ejlas, Furiadi, Asami, Mohkuma, 
Amin, Chaprasee &c., are Persian or Arabic to which there are 
no Bengali equivalents. 

The sixteenth century then was a century of two vast revo¬ 
lutions, one political and the other religious. About the com¬ 
mencement of the century there was a great awakening of the 
national mind under the leadership of the great Chaitanya; 
towards the close of the century Bengal passed from the hands 
of the Pathans to those of the Moghuls, and a second revolution 
in the language and literature of Bengal was unconsciously 
effected by the great Todar Mall. These two revolutions left 
permanent effects on the minds of the people, and in tho 
literature of the country. , 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, our literature 
consisted simply of songs feelingly sung and strung together, 
in praise of Krishna and Badhika. But the national mind 
had now been awakened and learnt to be serious. There was 
a hankering for something vaster and nobler than what had 
been inherited from the preceding ages,—there was an energy 
capable for something greater than the composition of songs. 
At such a crisis the nation turned its eyes to the hitherto virgin 
mine of Sanskrit literature, and that was a mine which satisfied 
the highest aspirations, and rewarded the utmost endeavour. 
From this‘time forward then, we find our authors bringing 
forth,—not simple songs as hithprtofore, but big tomes of poetry, 
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all in the classical style. The two great works in Sanskrit, the 
Ram ay ana and the Mahabharat, were translated into Bengali, 
and original works like the Chandi of Mokunda Bam were 
written in the classical style, from materials furnished by the 
Sanskrit. Nor was the national mind, now roused from a 
long torpor of intelift&aal inaction, satisfied with poetry alone. 
The abstrusest questions of law and metaphysics, tjie deep and 
subtle problems of psychology, engaged the attention of the 
great Baghu Nath and other earnest workers of the school of 
Nuddea. In every way, in every branch of literature and 
philosophy, the classical influence predominated. 

Thus rolled on two centuries and more. And then was seen 
another revolution vaster in magnitude, deeper in its influence, 
wider in the area brought under its scope than any that had ever 
preceded. Our readers must bo aware that we are alluding to the 
conquest of Bengal by the English. The influence which this 
event exerted on the literature of the country did not commence 
till some scores of years after the conquest took place,—but 
the thousand and one ways in which this occurrence has in¬ 
fluenced our feelings and actions, our manners and customs, 
our ideas and our thoughts, and which necessarily are reflected 
in the literature ot the period, it is impossible to adequately 
describe within the limits of the longest article,—much less in 
tiie fag end of an article. Fortunately, our readers, living as 
they do, in this particular period, must be aware of the nature 
of the influences at work and of the characteristic merits of 
our present literature, and so much of what we might other¬ 
wise have said about this period may be dispensed with. 

• Were it possible to describe in a few vvqrds the nature of 
the change which is taking place in our thonnhR and ideas, 
and ergo in our literature at the present day, we would say that 
it consists in our strongly imbibing a spirit of freedom and 
individuality from the west. It consists in our learning 
to. sacrifice classical perfection and harmony * to strong 
individuality and individual freedom, even thefugh this 
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leads to diversity and confusion. It consists in our being more 
practical in our ways of thinking and action, in our preferring 
wha? is consistent with utility to what is prescribed by 
patriarchal and classical notions. It consists in onr preferring 
freedom and resistance in the lowly to the grandeur and glory 
of the great, in our sympathising with the woes of a common 
citizen or a qommon peasant rather than admiring the pomp and 
Bplendor of gods and goddesses, of kings and princes, of 
queens and princesses. It consists in the vast and awful 
though silent transition through which the entire continent of 
India is even now passing,—in the rejection of notions and insti¬ 
tutions thousands of years old,—in the acceptance of a new 
baptism, as it were, with the ideas of the west. A subject race 
as we are, we are yet enjoying a degree of freedom in thought 
and action which our forefathers never enjoyed;—an ignorant 
nation as we still are, we have commenced to derive the benefits 
of an education vaster, wider, deeper than any that our country 
could even lay claim to;—an oriental people as we are, we are 
brought into closer communion with the enlightened west than 
our ancestors ever were. All these facts have their effects in the 
national mind and in the national literature, and the result is 
that the literature of our country has shot forth with an activity 
and freedom quite unheard of in the annals of Bengal. 

As in the sixteenth century of the Christian era even so in the 

i 

nineteenth century, a political revolution is accompanied with 
a religious. But the religious revolution of the sixteeth century 
was antecedent in point of time to the political revolution of the 
same century, and deeper in its influence on the national mind, 
while the religious^ revolution of the nineteenth century in¬ 
augurated by the great Baja Bam Mohan Baya is not only 
subsequent in point of time to the conquest of Bengal by the 
English, but also shallow in its influence and limited in its 
sphere of operation. The religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century yms a real awakening of the national mind, the 
religious revolution of the nineteenth century is simply a product 
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of the nation imbibing the ideas of the west. There is nothing 
in the Brahmoism of the present day which will compare for a 
moment with the daring spirit of the old Vaishnavas, who at a 
time when Hinduism was firmly seated on its throne called in 
question its most fundamental tenets. There is nothing again 
in modern Brahmoism which can for a moment supply the place 
of the maddening fervour of faith and love in Krishna which 
characterized the ancient Vaishnavas, which made the country 
ring with the clamour of foud yet deep-felt saw&iWaw-^-Mvhich 
tinged the literature of the period. We have a creed now,—an 
intellectual phenomenon of the day;—the deep feeling, the 
burning fervour, the overwhelming love and faith, are nowhere. 

Yet Brahmoism, such as it is, has had its influence on the 
literature of Bengal and specially in the formation of the prose 
literature of the modern day, and it is for this reason that we 
make mention of it in this rapid survey. In some future 
chapter we shall trace the nature of the influence it has exerted 
on our literature. 

We are averse to making any artificial division into 
epochs,— but those who have followed us through our foregoing 
remarks will observe that the History of Bengali Literature 
naturally divides itself into three distinct periods viz :— * 

First , the period of Vaishnava influence , extending from the 
twelfth to the middle of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
era. The representative minds of this period were Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati, Chandi Das, the great Chaitanj'a and his biographer 
Krisha Das Kaviraj. A host of other poets of smaller note 
flourished in this period. 

• Second , the period of classical influence , Extending from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The representative authors of this period were Kirtti- 
bas, Mokundo Ram, Kasi Ram Das, the great Raghunath and 
Bharat Chunder Raya. 

Third , the period of European influence , being the period in 
which we are living. The central figures of this period are 
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tiie great Rain Mohan Raya, Madhu Sudan Datta, Ishwar 
Chandra Gupta, Ishwar Chandra Yidyasagar and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjya. 

The first period presents us with a mass of songs about 
Krishna and Radhika, sung with deep feeling and an oyer- 
whelming degree of love and faith. The second period presents 
us with more earnest thinking and work, with laborious yet 
graceful translations of the old Sanskrit works, and with poems 
of orthodox proportions written in the classical style. The last 
period strikes us with an outburst of multifarious feelings and 
the display of a free daring intellect. If we could forget 
Jayadeva,—a poet who has perhaps never been equalled in 
Bengal,—we might say. the second period is an improvement 
on the first, and the third period beats all. For we do not 
hesitate to say that the Meghnath Badha Kavya leaves Chandi 
and Vidyasundar as far behind as Cliandi and Vidyamndar 
leave behind the simple though sweet strains of Vidyapati 
and Chandi Das. 

If our readers have followed us attentively through the 
foregoing remarks, they must have been struck with the close 
resemblance which the History of Bengali literature bears 
to the History of English literature. Leaving aside Jaya¬ 
deva who wrote in Sanscrit, and who may therefore be 
compared to the earlier Anglo-Saxons who wrote in Latin, we 
shall find that the earliest poets who wrote in Bengali, namely 
Yidyapati and Chandi Das, wrote precisely at the time when 
Chaucer and Gower were writing in England viz. about the close 
of the 14th century. The 15th century was a dark period in 
the literature of Bengal as well as in England,—neither country 
having given birth to a single poet whose name is worth remem¬ 
bering. In the sixteenth century Luther was thundering in 
Europe, and Chaitanya was thundering in Bengal; and the rise 
of a new religion and a variety of other causes led to the 
unusual activity of thought and action in England precisely at 
the same .time at which similar causes led to similar results in 
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Bengal. To compare small things with great, our most popular 
poets Kirttibas and Kasi Ram Das wrote precisely at the times 
at which Shakespeare and Milton wrote in England respectively. 
And to complete the comparison, the tumultuous revolution in 
feelings, thoughts and ideas which shook England and the whole 
of Europe about the end of the eighteenth century, was con¬ 
temporaneous, and may not unaptly be compare^, with the 
vastest revolution that Bengal has ever undergone, viz. the con¬ 
quest of the country by the English. 

A CHILD’S FACE. 

She sits upon her father’s knee, 

Methinks a cherub’s miniature ; 

The mother looks with faces slee , 

To catch the eye, the laugh to lure. 

But reason poised, sits flutt’ring there, 

Above the parents’ mimic might; 

Th’ unflinching eye would fain lav bare, 

And plainly read the whole aright. 

i 

You may not act tho beast or bird, 

As first salute to reason’s power ; 

The gentle face, the softened word, 

Will first tlie bubbling tear ensure. 

And when she finds her like in you— 

Her little heart is captive taen ; 

Tho eye relax’d, her love anew, # 

Lays claim to sisterhood with men. 

And babes are we, we look and look, 

But never can th’ Infinite trace, 

By dreadful voice, that Sinai shook. 

Bat in the still small voice of grace. 
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When first we catch the Parents* love, 

Our hearts weep tears of gratitude, 

That helpless babes His great heart move, 

To find in Him our latitude. 

* 

No other smile our hearts can wile, 

When this great sluice of love we find ; 

We tilra like magnets to the pole, 

* And leave the sea of sin behind. 

M. R. W. 

DOES A KNOWLEDGE OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN LANGUAGES PREVENT AN 
ENGLISHMAN FROM WRITING 

BAD ENGLISH ? 

We are disposed to answer the above question in the nega¬ 
tive, and that for two reasons, an a priori one, and an a posteriori 
one. 

In the first place , there is nothing in the nature of the thing 
Why a man skilled hi the Greek and Latin languages should 
write good English, or at any rate should bo prevented from 
writing bad English. It is true, there are some thousands of 
English words which are derived from Greek and Latin ; but 
words of German origin are far more numerous; and it will 
not surely be contended that a knowledge of German prevents 
a man from writing bad English. The fact is, the genius, 
texture, structure and idiom of the English language are quite 
different from those of either Greek or Latin ; and no profi¬ 
ciency in either of the two or both the learned languages, as 
they are called, will prevent from writing bad English a man 
who has not made that language and its literature his especial 
study. On the contrary, an Englishman, who has exclusively 
directed his attention to Greek and Latin, to the neglect of his 
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mother tongue and the literature contained in it, will in all 
probability have a barbarous style, a style abounding in hedon¬ 
isms and latinisms. 

It is said, that most of the great books in English literature 
have been formed on the models presented by the Greek and 
Latin writers. Perhaps this is true, though the greatest book 
in English literature, the Plays of Shakespeare, wp,s not cast 
on classical mould, as that, immortal poet was ignorant of either 
Greek or Latin. But when it is said that the greatest books 
in English literature have been formed on classical models, 
this can only mean that English writers have'tried to catch the 
spirit of classical authors and to imitato their manner :—*• 
it cannot have any reference to style or idiom. Some ignorant 
people, when they hear a certain style characterized as “ classi¬ 
cal English,” suppose that the style in question is modelled 
after the Greek or Latin style. If this were so, the style 
would have deserved the epithet of, not t{ classical,’’ but bar¬ 
barous. It is superfluous to remark that the phrase 44 a classical 
English style” means only a first-class English style. 

In the second place , experience shows that a knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages does not prevent English 
writers from writing bad English. Any one who wishes to see 
this point illustrated at length has only to consult Cobbett’s 
Grammar of the English Language in a series of letters address¬ 
ed to 44 My Dear James.” 

• Were a knowledge of Groek and Latin a preservative 
against bad English, the deepest classical scholars would also 
be the best English writers. But this is by np means the case. 
The three greatest classical scholars England perhaps ever 
produced were, Richard Bentley, Richard Porson and Samuel 
Parr. But not one of *them wrote classical English. We cannot 
read any one of the numerous pamphlets of Dr. Parr without 
holding our sides lest we burst,—they being full of words of inter¬ 
minable length. Poor Porson has hardly $iny reputation as an 

English writer. Bentley was certainly the best of the lot; 

_ A * 
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but bis greatest work, A Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris , justly characterized by Porson as “ immortalis disser¬ 
tation though it dissipated into thin air the arguments of Boyle 
and his u half-learned assistants,” must be admitted to be far 
inferior in point of style to Boyle’s Examination. 

* Criticus. 


AGORA-MAC&IA* 

We were once engaged with a young lady ( £ hold your 
tongue, you muff,’ we parenthetically remark to our friend Pry 
.who is in the habit of overlooking all our papers, and who had just 
ironically remarked over our shoulders that the correct preposi¬ 
tion in this place was to and not with) were once engaged 

with a young lady, we say, in copying one of Leech’s sporting 
pictures, in order to settle on the spur of the moment, at once 
and for ever, the long-vexed question as to which of us could 
draw best. We do not exactly remember what the picture was, 
at this moment, but wo think it was some sketch of the would* 
be sportsman Tom Noddy, and we are quite sure there were 
some sheep in the foreground. Well, our sketches finished, 
the dispute remained as undecided as ever. The lady contended 
that her’s was the best. We demurred,—and vociferously, but 
as we think with great reason, claimed the palm. There was 
nothing for it, but to call in an arbitrator. The arbitrator was 
about to pronounce judgment against the lady, like an honest 
judge, when to clench the argument, as we thought, and decide 
finally his too-long^ vacillating opinion, we superfluously, and 
rather unadvisedly, as appeared by the event, pointed out that 
the legs of the sheep in her picture were all crooked and dis¬ 
torted. u Yes they are,” he replied, “ the judgment must be 
in your favor.” “ How?” said the young lady,—“ these legs 

crooked and distorted! I made them so on purpose. It is an 

■ ... - -- - - -- 1 

* Agora-MdeMa : or the Battle of the Markets, Calcutta: Thacker, Spiuk 
A Go, 1874. * 
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improvement on the original picture. It is a funny picture, 
and the more fun there is in it the better. It is a picture meant 
to create laughter; now, would not these crooked legs raise 
more laughter than these straight ones ? I contend the crooked 
legs should gain me the victory.” We are sorry to record that 
this argument influenced the judge, and the judgment was 
given against us. 

Parody-writers have always the irresistible argument of tho 
young lady to fall back upon. If there is a sin against* gram¬ 
mar or taste in their lucubrations, they can always say, it was 
done on purpose. The object of the parody-writer is to make 
fun. Well, an error in grammar raises laughter. Necessarily, 
an error in grammar, or in fact any eccentricity, in a parody 
writer, is not only allowable, but may be praiseworthy. To 
criticise a parody-writer is therefore impossible. We may look 
at the parody as a whole, and pronounce our opinion. We may 
say, it is pleasant reading, or it is dull, or it is insufferable, but 
that is all. We must not go into details. We must not, and 
indeed we cannot, enter into an argument to justify our opinion. 
The paradoxical remark that a pun is good in direct proportion 
to its wretchedness,—is often found correct, and is applicable 
equally to parodies. A parody, just like a jhin, may be very 
wretched and yet very laughable, on account of its wretched¬ 
ness,—and therefore very good as attaining its aim. A parody 
is thoroughly bad only, when it is neither Very smart and 
spirited, nor very wretched and laughable,—when it reaches, 
in short, the golden mean of commonplace insipidity. 

We decidedly think the author of Agora-machia or the 
Battle of the Markets, has hit this golden 'mean with great 
dexterity. There is nothing very spirited or striking in his 
pamphlet, nothing whiftli reminds one of the parodies which 
Dr. Maginn used to write in Blackwood's Magazine under the 
signature of Ensign and Adjutant Sir Morgan O’Doberty, redo¬ 
lent of scholarship,—replete with wit,—corruscating with odd 
puns— brilliant as the foam on the champagne of which poor 
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Maginn was, alas! ever too ardent a worshipper,—making one 
laugh and admire at the same time. There is nothing in it very 
wretched, like the parodies which appear in Punch every now 
and then,—making one laugh on account of their wretchedness, 
and meant to do so. It just hits the golden mean. It is a 
sober, sedate, regular, jog-trot parody. We do not rcmembor 
to have smiled once over any page or any line,—and we have 
read it through twice, conscientiously, as becomes reviewers. 
What can be the reason of this failure? The author seems to have 
talents. We have no doubt, he would do excellently, if he tried 
his hand at a short sentimental poem, or a prose essay or sketch. 
Perhaps the dullness of the subject may account for it. That 
Bazar business of which the papers are so full, always gives- us 
the nausea. We really have had too much about it. Or can 
it be, because the parody is a parody of those eternal—‘Lays of 
ancient Borne’ by Macaulay ? How many parodies of the Lays 
of ancient Rome, have you and we, gentle reader, seen in our 
day ? Why the number is as the sands of the sea. If the 
author of Agora-machia will refer to his own publishers, they 
will tell him that some twenty years ago —p Mr. Watts, com¬ 
monly. called we believe Baboo Watts, published a book 
titled 1 A race fof the bays’—all in the a lay of ancient Rome” 
pattern. And since then, both hero and in England, oh! how 
many parodies of the Lays have been inflicted on the long- 
suffering public. * The Lays of ancient Rome is an excellent 
book in its way, but its popularity far exceeds its merits. A 
good deal is borrowed from Homer, and Macaulay in his pre¬ 
face, carefully and ingeniously shields himself against any 
possible charge of plagiarism, by stating that the imitations 
from Homer are all intentional, because the early ballad-mongers 
of Rome would be sure to draw their inspiration from that in¬ 
exhaustible fountain, and he wished to imitate them as closely as 
possible. But surely the early Roman ballad writers would not 
be likely to imitate Scott or Byron,—and we know who 
wrote— , 
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* The exulting eagle screamed from far, 

She knew elan Alpine’s voice of war!’ 
long before Macaulay wrote, 

* The kites know well, the long stern swell 

That bids the Homans close!’ 

and a hundred other little matters of the same sort, which we 
should be very glad to point out, were we writing a review of 
the Lays. Why the Lays should be the peculiar favourite of 
parody-writers is therefore an interesting question in’ belles- 
lettres as well as in philosophy. It is not a great book. One 
can understand why a great book should be a centre of attrac¬ 
tion for them. It is neither a pretentious book with little in it, 
like Martin F. Tupper’s poems. If it were, that might also 
account for their partiality. Is it because there is no difficulty 
at all in imitating the sing-song of the Lays that they so often 
attract burlesque imitation ? Possibly, but we leave the question 
open to philosophers wiser than ourselves. 

We should not act in fairness to our author if wo did not 
give a specimen of his book. Here it is,—we take it at random. 
Perhaps the reader jvill like it more than a surly old, crabbed 
critic, surfeited with parodies. Wo heartily wish he may. 

XXIII. 

•So the great City council 
Was summoned on a day; 

And all the worthy senators 
Mustered in wise array ; 

From East and West and South and North. 

They came and waited there, 

Till the mighty hero Aper 
Sat in the council-chair. 

* XXIV. 

There came Valerius Shaucus, 

Unconquered in debate ; 

Him greatly loved Elgoeus proud, 

Tho man who ruled the state. 
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And thither came Vymanus, 

An Honorable name; 

Das-palus and Tagorius Bex, 

Valla the leech and Chumius Lex, 

Chiefs not unknown to fame. 

XXV. 

Thither came Cursingtonius, 

A fiery wight and bold, 

Him ever eyed Elgceus proud 
With glance both stern and cold. 

The scribe Vilsonius thither came, 

Who daily wrote with heed 

The annals of those glorious days 
That all men loved to read. 

XXVI. 

Outspake Valerius Shaucus 
Unconquered in debate; 

Ho! Conscript Fathers, let us build 
A forum for the state! 

For the Forum Dhurmmtmum 

• Men say it stinketh sore, 

And they wlio once have thither gone 
Will thither go no more. 

*XXVII. 

Then outspake Claudius Apcr: 

“ t Tis shame that this should be ; 

Lo I I will stand at thy right hand, 

And build a mart with thee.” 

And outspake all.the Senators, 

—Except some two or three ; 

“ Lo! we will stand at thy right h*and, 

And build a mart with thee.” 

Well,—-and how do you like that? It’s very good, you say ? 

Humph! J)c8 gouts % et des couleurs! 



TO A CERTAIN MARCHIONESS. 

From the French of Corneille. 

There is a story not very well authenticated regarding this 
piece which is perhaps worth mention. In the salon of the 
Duchoss de Bouillon a young lady once smilingly asked amidst 
a shower of pleasantries—what is the plant that ljest adorns 
ruins? Madame de Motteyille, the celebrated authoress of the 
Memoirs, and a friend of Corneille, had ivy in her hair, and’ 
all eyes turned naturally towards her. Thereupon Corneille, 
who was present, wrote the verses on behalf, and as it were in 
the place of his friend, and gave them to the young lady on 
the spot. 

Sweet Marchioness,—if on my face 
Some wrinkles stamped by Time appear, 

Remember, he shall'also trace 

His marks on thine, ere long, and fear. 

Ah me! What malice years oppose 
To lovely things; they deck thee now, 

But they shall wither all thy rose 
As surely as they graved my brow! 

The same smooth course the planets roll 
That regulate my days and thine, 

They saw me young in look and soul, 

And they shall see thee, too, decline. 

But yet a difference I claim! 

I know the spells that conquer Time, 

And these may onward bear a name 
From age to agt>, and clime to clime. 

Thou hast the beauty men adore, 

But beauty is a fleeting dower, 

It’s reign of triumph soon is o’er,— • 

Not so this scorned but magic power. 
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Mild are those eyes; I love their light; 

Is there no means to make them beam 
A thousand years, as soft and bright ? 

There is or else I fondly dream. 

Some credit, a new race must give 
To praises flowing from my pen, 

As I shall paint thee, thou shalt live 
'■ J£or ages, in the eyes of merfl 

Think hereupon,—fair Marchioness, 

And though old ago may scare the gay, 

Deem not kind words that cheer and bless 
Upon me wholly thrown away. 

T. D. 


THE YOUNG GIRL. 

From tlie French of Charles Nodier. 

She was lovely indeed,—at the dawn of the da}', 

When her plainness of dress set a foil to her grace, 

As her labyrinths of flowers and her bees to survey 
t She glided about in the old garden-place. 

She was lovely, more lovely, at eve, in the ball, 

When the light joyed to rest on her forehead’s expanse, 
As decked with blue sapphires, and roses, ‘mid all 
She whirled like a sylph in the maze of the dance. 

She was lovelier yet,—more lovely by far, 

When the night-wind filled out the folds of her veil, 
In the silence returning, by the beams of a star, 

What a rapture it was, such a vision to hail! 

She was lovely indeed—and what was her crownjj 
A,hot>e vague and soft that embellished each Say; 
Love to perfect her, seemed loth to come down,— 

Peace there’s her hearse passing by on its way. 

T. D. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN BENGAL. 

By a Lady. 

MJ have seen servants upon horses, and princes walking as servants npon the 

earth.” Ecclesiastes. X. 7. 

The British rule in this land has effected many wonders. 
It has put down infanticide and abolished Suttee . It has intro¬ 
duced Railways and Steamers and the Telegraph and Colleges 
and Universities, and every novelty and every recent improve¬ 
ment into India. It has made every effort to ciyilize the semi¬ 
savages in the country. But there is one grand and important 
benefit which the English Government has omitted to confer 
on society at large in India. It has failed to establish a more 
peaceful and more desirable relation between Masters and 
Servants than at present any where exists. The Small Cause 
Courts have been thrown open to any and every indolent and 
ill-disposed wretch who has a mind to lodge any complaint, 
(however unfounded and unprovoked that, complaint may be), 
to the infinite trouble and vexation of his late master. The 
Master, on the other hand, has to put up with every villain of a 
servant, without having any means in his power of gaining any 
redress; and there is no law in India to prevent this, and to 
secure to the master any rights and privileges over jkhe servant. 
It is true that servants are every where considered to be a 
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nuisance. In all parts of the world—and in all ages—servants 
have been proverbially known as a set of domestics most 
troi^pobje^ and difficult to tame and to govern. Throughout 
the countries of Europe they are often complained of as great 
rogues. African servants have also their faults. We do not 
profess to know what they are in America, though we have 
never heard ( any thing wonderful about American servants 
either ; and throughout the whole of India, they are extremely 
unmanageable, impracticable and treacherous. The Bible abounds 
with instances of unfaithfulness and misdemeanour in servants. 
We are told in it of a deceitful Gehazi,—of Onesimus who 
ran away from his master, of the “unjust Steward,” the 
“ dishonest Steward,” and the u Steward who went and hid his 
Lord’s money.” We know however that there have been many 
honorable exceptions to this general rule of depravity in sef- 
vants. There is a bright side even as regards them, but this is 
seldom to be seen in India, and much "less in Bengal. 
We have ourselves occasionally known and observed, in some 
families in England and Scotland, most excellent individual? 
who have grown grey through 15, 20, 25, and almost 30 
years consecutively, of service in one and the same house. We 
have repeatedly noticed the same thing in Western 
India, where Africans, Goanese, Portuguese land Hindus 
even of respectable castes, and bearing very respectable 
characters, have served for many of the best years of 
their lives, under the same master, giving entire satisfaction. 
We learn also in Holy Writ about the exemplary Eleazar of 
Damascus and the ‘good and faithful Steward who is 
called to enter in,to the joy of Lord.’ But as we said 
before, the generality of servants in India—especially in 
Bengal—are such as destroy much household harmony and 
peace in the family. We have spent many years of our life in 
Bengal, and yet we never have seen amongst the hordes of 
servants with whom, we have had to deal, one single man or 
woman, who could be well trusted with children, property, 
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cooking of food, sewing and washing of clothes, Bazaar 
accounts and marketing, faithfully transacting or superintend¬ 
ing any business on the. master’s account, or in any other 
employment of a similar nature. Bengali servants, i. e. those 
Muhammadans and Hindus who serve in the houses of gentlemen 
in any capacity whatever, are in our humble opinion, far 
inferior to any in other countries, in point of laboriousness, 
trustworthiness, civility of manners, evenness of temperament, 
intelligence, industry, activity, temperate habits, cleanlinesi, 
carefulness, thoughtfulness, and many other items which con¬ 
stitute a good and useful servant. In our presence, many years 
ago, the head of a household in Western India gave orders 
to his butler to prepare provisions for entertaining about fifty 
persons who were to set out on a picnic excursion the whole of 
the following day. Every thing was arranged by the butler 
within a few hours’ notice in such an excellent manner, and the 
whole party went off so well, that we could not help admiring the 
tact and ingenuity of the man who managed the whole business, 
(which was one of no little responsibility), without giving the 
slightest trouble to his master. The man did not bully his 
master with a host of worrying questions as to the preparation! 
of the feast, as all servants in Bengal would undoubtedly 
have done. *We do not expect again in our lives to see such a 
marvel repeated on this side of India. We do not know what 
servants in Boarding Establishments and Lodging Houses are 
capable of doing in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal, as we 
never had any experience of them either with regard to their 
virtues or their vices. Our experience has only extended 
to* servants in private households. How many instances 
of troublesomeness on Ijie part of servants do we notice almost 
daily in the papers. Only lately we road of the child of a 
Government official of high standing, meeting its death from 
careless neglect on the part of servants. We daily notice also 
many incidents occuring under our own eye and*in our own 

family circle, in which children are the victims of much unkind 
«• 7 • 
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and injudicious .treatment and careless neglect, and masters 
and mistresses have been rendered great sufferers thereby—to 
say nothing of the thousand instances of their dishonesty 
which are invariably presented to our minds, and the numberless 
lies they tell. 

Now, our purpose in writing all this is not merely to 
declaim unmeaningly against a set of domestics whose want of 
proper education and moral training and discipline leads them 
to err so much. Nor do we care to see them merely chastised 
and then allowed to roam about at large, contracting seven 
devils more wicked than their former selves l For our part we 
believe that we would not act a whit better than they, were we 
from our birth placed under all the baneful influences and 
subjected to all the sore trials and temptations in life that they 
have, without any good training, or without having good 
principles instilled into our minds, or any good examples to 
lay hold of and follow from our youth. Our only object in 
calling attention to this unquestionable and growing evil, is 
to show how matters might be improved. . We would therefore 
point out some of the ways in which this sore evil might be 
Retarded in its progress and gradually diminished, even though 
the bad consequences may not entirely fade away at once. 
Bome v was not built in a day. Nor are we bo absurd as to 
expect that, by following the rides and remedies which we are 
about to propose and prescribe, a millennium of servants would 
be the inevitable result. But, to our thinking, there would be 
certainly some improvement if some sensible scheme were speedily 
started and followed out. We hope therefore that both the 
Government and <Heads of families and Establishments &c.°in 
Bengal will give their kind help anc[ attention to a matter of 
such urgent necessity and such great importance—a matter so 
closely affecting the happiness of every home in Bengal and 
India. We ask the Government to give assistance and 
attention 'to a private affair as* this, inasmuch as it alone 
frames laws whereby the master and the servant may keep 
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within proper hounds and limits. And we solicit the support 
and countenance of all heads of Establishments and families 
in our proposed scheme of remedy, as we do not believe in the 
efficiency of laws alone, unless a proper system of training 
and discipline be combined with them. 

1. There should be a system of Registration enacted and 
enforced by virtue of which no servants can get employed 
by any one without reference being made to people invested 
with authority for the purpose at the Office of Registration. 

2. No servant unqualified for any work whatever by one 
year’s training at the least, should get his name registered, 
or be allowed to enter any distinct service within that time. 

3. No servant who has left his master without obtaining 
a document bearing the master’s signature, and sanctioning 
his dismissal, and without being able to produce a satisfactory 
certificate testifying to his good character and behaviour, should 
be allowed to retain his name on the Register. 

4. A Register should be kept in every town of note, and 

servants in the adjacent villages should get their names 
enrolled in the Register of the district or town nearest to 
them. » ’ , 

5. Parties requiring servants at any time should be enjoin¬ 
ed to apply to the Office of Registration. 

6. A certain reasonable fee ought to be.paid at the Office 
of Registration both by master and servant on the latter being 
employed. 

7. A master or mistress should on no account be allowed 

to beat or strike or thrash any man or woman servant beyond 
die age of 18 or 20 or thereabouts. * 

8. The certificate j>f every servant should be registered, and 
duplicates of the certificates should be kept at the Registry 
Office, to prevent foul play or forged certificates. The certifi¬ 
cates should always give the name and stature of the servant, 
as well as his average age, and a brief description of the man’s 
personal appearance, and the kind of work in which ie excels. 
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9. There should be in large towns a training Establishment 
for the purpose of carefully drilling and training servants for all 
manner of work in every capacity, and every candidate ought 
to serve an apprenticeship of one year, at least, on a small 
allowance of wages, sufficient to keep the man or woman in 
food and tolerable clothing during that period of servitude. 

10. The .fees for such an Establishment should be levied by 
the state from all heads of families and establishments according 
to their rapk, position, and circumstances. 

11. Refractory servants, and those who would otherwise go 
to wreck and ruin, should be kept in a separate ward of 
the Establishment to work and get a chance of reforming them¬ 
selves, if they wish to avail themselves of it when their names 
have been struck off the Register for their bad conduct. 

12. Any instance of theft or insubordination or other faults 
and crimes should be visited with fitting punishment, and the 
offender should be by law made a good example of. 

13. There ought to be a distinct written and Registered Rule 
of servants’ wages,—regulated by their abilities, character and 
work, as well as the means and circumstances of their employers. 

# 14. * There ought to be a distinct list of average Bazaar 
prices printed and circulated, to prevent servants from increas¬ 
ing the rates of provisions Sold in the markets; and those who 
attempt to exceed these prices, should on boing discovered be 
made to pay a fine, or punished in some other form most practi¬ 
cable. 

These are some of the remedies which, we believe, would 
benefit servants greatly, as well as their employers. In our 
opinion a system \>f this kind would- put bread into the 
mouths of many who could appreciate the boon of a good 
training for service; while the unworthy would be punished and 
get a chance of reform. We spend so much money on wretched 
little taxes, and so much goes to the municipality without our 
deriving any direct or distinct benefit therefrom. Why could 
we. not Bpend monthly a few annas ?—that sum if collected 
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from every gentleman’s family in Bengal would go a great way 
to meet the expenses of such an Establishment if it would not 
altogether cover the expenditure. It would ultimately keep 
them and us from much harm. And if the people concerned, 
combined with the Government, be kind enough to pay attention 
to our humble proposals, our trouble in penning these lines 
will not have been in vain, but we shall feel ourselves rewarded 
a hundred-fold for the undertaking. At first, the system of 
training above proposed, would doubtless be attended with some 
trouble and confusion, but if it is brought into force and 
made compulsory, it will weave itself into working order with 
time and patience. One great good would evidently accrue 
from the scheme, viz., it would in a great measure, 
debar many rogues from getting into good employment, and it 
would be very difficult, we had almost said, impossible, for a 
thief or an unknown adventurer to get employed. As 
matters now stand, we never know what spy, or criminal, or 
thief or rogue we may be harbouring unawares in our houses. 
We of course expect that some will consider our views quite 
absurd and impracticable and Utopian. But as the ada^e has 
it,—Nothing venture, Nothing have. n * 


THE EMIGRATION OF PLEASURE. 
« 

From the French of Madame Viot . 

Affrighted by the ills that war 

Had drawn upon tfnhappy France, 

Pleasure sought in* regions far, 

Encouragement and countenance. 

Through Germany and Spain to pass, 

W%? weary work for miles and miles, 

The Spaniard never jokes, alas! 

And the German never smiles. 
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To Bussia next. His hopes are vain, 

The killing climate in a week, 

Benumbed and sickened all his train, 

And robbed the colours from his cheek. 

By Catherine he was begged to take 
The halls of snow that flashed like gold, 

But could he, even for her sake, 

Expose his life to death by cold ? 

To England now. He wandered wild,— 

And on the same fool’s-errand bent; 

The Lord Mayor, fat, grey and mild, 

Conducted him to Parliament. 

Pleasure is courteous,—full of grace, 

But from the truth he never shrinks, 

* I cannot stay i’this horrid place, 

Where everybody yawns and nobody thinks’. 

Once more adrift,—on, on to Rome 
Where burned the Muse’s altar-flres! 

Ah me I it was only the home 

Of a sick old man and some friars. 

When he asked for Horace’s verse, 

Doggrel hymns were sung through the nOse, 
He felt he’d fallen from bad to worse, 

And tears in his eyes unbidden rose. 

Poor Pleasure! How get back to France? 

That was the question for him now. 

Without papers or money, small his chance l 
A loan,—but who would a loan allow ? 
Heaven-helpt, he reached the country dear, 

And there at last saw Liberty; 

What has a pet spoilt-child to fear 
Who falls with tears at his mother's knee ? m 


A. d : 



ROMANCE OF NINA. 

From the French of Etienne. 

When back the well-loved shall return 
To her who pines though onee so dear, 

The Spring from its abundant urn 
Sh&ll scatter blossoms far and near. 

I watch, I wait;—in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

Ye birds far sweeter shall ye sing 
When ye shall catch his tender tone ; 

Then haste the well-loved back to bring, 

He’ll teach ye songs of love alone. 

I watch, I wait;—in vain, in vain, 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

O echo whose repose I mar 
With my regrets and mournful cries, 

He comes,—I hear his voice afar, 

Or is it thine that thus replies ? 

Peace! hark he calls! in vain, in vain^ 

The loved and lost comes not again. 

• . A. D. 

ANNALS OF KASHMIR.' 

(From the Sanskrit of Kalhina Pandita.) 

BOOK, I. PART I. 

By J. C. Dutt. 

For six manwantaras the world was buried under water, and 
on the approach of the present, Kasyapa, after having created 
the gods, struck the earth and caused it to be heaved above the 
water, and thus established the kingdom of Kashmir. (1) 

(1) That Kashmir was originally a lake is borne out by geological proofs. 

“ The valley of Kashmir,—is another alluvial deposit, which the river 

62 ■ . . * 
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The first king of Kashmir whose name is on record was Nila, 
who was invited by the Na^as (1) to reign over them. The 
history then presents a blank till the reign of Gonarda I. (2) 
at the beginning of the kali yuga. This powerful king was 
contemporary with Yudhisthira and a friend to their enemy 
Jarasindhu. Gonarda 1. was invited by Jarasindhu to make a 
joint attack cga Mathura, the capital of Krishna. ThdJjr invested 
that city together, and encamped on the banks of the Yamuna 
to the great terror of their foes. On one occasion the army 
of Krishna was defeated in a battle, but Balarama not only 
retrieved the confusion of his army but made a vigorous attack 
on the allied force. For a long time victory remained doubtful, 
till at last Gonarda I. pierced with wounds fell dead on the 
field, and the army of Krishna was victorious. On his death 
Damodara I. ascended the throne of Kashmir, and though 
possessed of this beautiful kingdom, he was far from being 
happy, his proud heart brooding on his father’s death. While 
in this state, he heard that Gandhara (3) had invited Krishna 
and his relatives to the nuptials of some of the daughters of 
their tribe, which were to be celebrated near the banks of the 
Indus,‘and in wbicja the bridegrooms were to be chosen by the 
brides. While great preparations were being made for the 
nuptials, the king moved .with a large array of infantry and 
horse and interrupted the festival. In the scuffle that ensued 


Jhelum and its tributaries are now cutting away ...All these great deposits have 
been formed from the waste of the mountains around. The most probable 
explanation of their origin is, that they were deposited in great lakes that 
occupied the hollows of the mountains before the rivers had completed (he 
excavation of their present valleys.’’ Stanford's Physical Geography. 

(1) Nagat means serpents, but no doubt they wpre a race of men who inha¬ 
bited Kashmir from the earliest period. 

(2) A list of the kings of Kashmir with the duration and date of their reigns 
as far as possible will be given separately hereafter. 

(B) The Gandharas were an ancient people that inhabited the mountainous 
tract between* India and Afghanisthan; and from whom the name of‘the 
present city bf Cand&har is supposed to be derived. 
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many of the Gandharas were killed, but the king pierced to the 
heart with Krishna's chakra perished there. 

He left his queen Yasabati pregnant, and she was by 
Krishna's orders raised to the throne. This step was opposed 
by his ministers, but he silenced them by repeating a verse from 
the Puranas. In due course the queen gave birth to a male 
child, and as the poet remarks, it was a sapling»of its family 
tree that was well-nigh becoming extinct. The ceremonies of his 
birth and coronation were performed by Brahmans, and he grew 
up and was named Gonarda after his grandfather. He was 
very indulgently brought up. His father's ministers would 
bestow wealth oq those on whom he would smile, though the 
smile of a child is meaningless. If they could not understand 
his lisping words they felt ashamed. They would often set him 
upon his father's throne, and in his presence administer justice 
to his subjects. It was at this time that the great battle of 
Kuru Pandava was faught, but he was then an infant and was 
not therefore called to help either of the parties. 

After this, the- names of thirty-five kings are lost. Their 
history has not been written because of their irreligiousness. 

The next king whose name is mentioned was Hava, g 
renowned prince. He had a vast and powerful army under 
him, and probably carried on many wars with his neighbours. 
He built the town of Lovara which, it is said, contained no less 
than eighty-four lacs of stone-built .houses. Nothing more is 
said of him than that he bestowed the village of Lovara in 
Lodari on Brahmans before his death. (1) 

He was succeeded by his son Kusheshaya, Of whom nothing 

-•-----c- 

(1) Cannot either Lolora or L8vora be identified with Lahore? In “ Extract 
from my note book” which was published in the Bengal Magazine a few months 
back, we pointed out that Lahore is said to be built by Lava, it is much more 
probable that it was this Lava of Kashmir than his namesake of Oudh. At 
Lahore there is a gate called the Lahore door, but neither Lahore or Lohari or 
any other name of similar sound will establish the fact without some positive 
proofs. Moreover houses at Lahore are not built of stone, nor everf the remains 
Of a large stone-built city, we believe, have been found in its neighbourhood. 
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more is said than that he was a powerful prince, and that he 
bestowed the village of Kuruhara on Brahmans. 

His son Kbagendra, who succeed him, was a valorous and 
patient king. He destroyed many of the Nagas who were his 
enemies. (1) He founded the villages of Khagikhuna and Musa. 

After his death his son Surendra succeeded him, he was a 
prince of great valor, of pure character, and mild temper. 
Nothing more is said of him than that he built near Darat a 
town named Saura, and within that town he erected a palace 
which he named Saurendra Bhavana or the house of Surendra. 
He died childless. 

On his death one named Godhara, bprn of a different 
family, became king. He gave away the village of Hastishala 
to Brahmans. 

His son Suvarna, (2) who reigned after him, was a liberal 
prince ; he, it is said, gave away gold to beggars. He caused a 
canal which he called Suvarna-mani to be dug at Kara!. (3) 

His son Janaka *was like a father to his subjects, he built 
Yihar aud Jalara. 

His son Sachinara, of forgiving temper, then ruled the king¬ 
dom ;"he built Bajagrahara and Samangasashanara. (4) He 
died childless. 

He was succeeded by a prince of the collateral line named 
Asoka. He was a truthful and spotless king (5) and a follower 

Cl) It should be here remarked*that the name of the king signifies “king 
of birds, and the nagas,” as has been said elsewhere, means “serpents." 

(2) Suvarna means “ gold” and Janaka (the name of the next king) means 

“ father.” The former is said to have bestowed gold on beggars and the latter 
was like a father to his subjects. These are nothing more than mere puns 
on thoBe two words. ” 

(3) The present Kumal 1 , 

(4) Each of the two big words contains the name of two villages, but for 
want of local knowledge they cannot be split up, so that the four names may 
be distinct. 

(5) The genealogy below will show the relationship of Asoka to the last 
king. He ifi said to have been the grandson of king Sakuni. Who this king 
fiakuni was does not appear, evidently brother of Janaka, but king of what? 
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of Buddha. He caused a pillar to he built on the rocky banks 
of the Vitasta (Jheluin) at Suahkaletra on the extremity of 
Dharmaranya. (1) The pillar is said to have been so high that 
its top could not be seen. It was he who built Srinagara, (2) 
which then is said to have contained no less that ninety-six lacs 
of beautiful houses. (3) He pulled down the dilapidated wall 
of the temple of Srivijayesha and built a new stone wall in its 
stead. Ho also caused to be erected two palaces which he 
named Asoka and Isvra. In his reign, it appears, the Mlechhas 
(Scythians?) overran the country, and he retired into privacy 
and ended his life in devotion. 

His brave son Jaloka drove back the Mlechhas from the 
country and succeeded in regaining his father’s throne. His 
victory over these foreigners, which gained him great reputa¬ 
tion, did not cease with their expulsion from his kingdom, but he 
pursued them to the sea. Weary of battles against them he 
rested at Ujjatadimba. (4) He then turned his arms to another 
direction, conquered Konouje, and thence carried to his king¬ 
dom, some men of each of the four castes, who were versed in 
religion and law. Before this time Kashmir was a poor country, 
and justice was not well administered the$e. For the.propcr 
administration of the country he created seven new offices, viz : 
those of Clfief Justice, a Chancellor of the exchequer, a 
treasurer, a commander in chief, an ambassador, a high priest 
and an augur. He entrusted the government of Doar (5) 

fl) The word literally signifies •* holy forest.” 

(2) Which Srinagara? the present capital of Kashmir or the one in the 
Irtish territoxy? 

(3) This is a gross exaggeration. Allowing one mat for every house we get 
a population of ninety six # lacs—which no town ever contained in ancient or 
modem times. Pekin has about ten lacs, and London about thirty seven lacB. 

(4) The literal meaning of the words is “tying the hair." It is said that 
at this place he tied his hair after battle, (which signifies he rested) and whence 
the place was so named. 

* (5) Doara signifies “gate” or “ door.” Does it mean here the passes to his 
kingdom ? * 
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and other places to his queen. He established eighteen places 
of worship, and used to hear the Nandi Purana recited by a 
disciple of Vyasa. (1) He set up the god Jeshta Rudra in 
Srinagara and also worshipped the god Sodara. (2) 

It is narrated of this king that one day when he was going 
to the temple of Vijayeshvara he met a woman in the way 
who asked him for some food, and when he promised- her 
whatever food she wanted, she changed herself into some 
deformed shape and asked for human flesh. . Unwilling to kill 
any one to satisfy her unnatural appetite, he permitted her to 
take off what she liked from his own body. This heroic self- 
devotion seemed to move her, and she remarked that for his 
tender regard for the life of others she considered him a second 
Buddha. (3) The king, being a follower of Siva, did not know 
Buddha (4), and asked her who Buddha was whom slio took 
him to be. She then unfolded her mission and said, that on 
the other side of the hill of Lokaloka, where the sun never 
shone there lived a tribe of Krittika (5) who were the followers 
of Buddha. This tribe, slio continued with the eloquence of a 
missionary, were never angry even with those who did 
them injury, who ^forgave them that trespassed against them, 
and even did them good. They taught truth and wisdom 
to all, (6) and were willing to dispel the darkness ‘of ignorance 
that had covered the earth. u But this people,” she added, 


(1 ) This Nandi purana was the book according to which rites were observed 
in the kingdom. The time in which Vyasa lived may be conjectured from the 
above passage. 

(2) Besides these, oilier things are narrated of him which cannot be believed 
as they are contrary to nature, so we pass them Jby. 

(3 ) It is one of the chief tenets of Buddhism not to destroy animal life. 

(4) It seems strange that his father was a Buddhist, and he knew not who 
Buddha was. 

(5) This perhaps alludes to the persecution to which the Buddhists were then 
subjected. 

(6) This is .quite contrary to the views of the Brahmans who never taught 
their religion »or wisdom to any but a Brahman, 
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a you have injured. There was a monastery belonging to us 
in which the beating of the drums once disturbed your sleep, 
and incited by the council of wicked men you have destroyed 
the monastery, The angry Buddhists sent me to murder you, 
but our high priest interfered ; he told me that you were a 
powerful monarch, against whom we would not be able to cope. 
He said that if you would listen to me, and build a monastery 
with your gold, you would atone for the sins of which you are 
guilty in destroying the former one. Here I came therefore 
and tested your heart in disguise.” She then returned to her 
people after extorting from the king a promise to build a 
monastery, and agreeably to promise he caused it to be 
erected on the very place of their meeting. 

At Nandikhatra he caused a house of Siva Munisha to be 
erected and bestowed much wealth on it. It seems his last 
days were spent in devotion. He retired with his qeeen to the 
shrine named Chira Mochana on the banks of the Kanaka 
Vaqhini, where the god Jeshta Eudra presided. To this god he 
presented one hundred women of his household, (1) and there 
for three nights he performed his devotions, and there he and 
his queen died. % • 

Damodar II. then ascended the throne ; it does not appear, 
says the author, whether this prinpe was of Asoka’s line or of 
some other dynasty. He was a very rich, and devout Saiva, and 
his glory is said to be remembered even up to the time of 
Kalhina Pandita. Ho contracted friendship with Kuvera, 
king of the Yakshas a neighbouring tribe, and caused the 
Yakshas to build a bridge. Ambitious to jlo something un¬ 
commonly beneficial to his people, he thought of erecting high 
stone embankments to prevent innundations, employing the 
Yakshas in the work*. (2) But an acccident prevented the 

( 1) They were made dancing girls of the temple. Chira moohana signifies 
“salvation for a long period.” The Hindu Sasters say that even salvation has 
its end until the soul is absorbed in God. 

(2) The Yakshas it appears were very skillful in performing grept engineer¬ 
ing works. 
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accomplishment of his design. One day when the king was 
going “to battle previous to performing a Sraddha, some hungry 
Brahmans asked him for food, but he disregarded their request 
and was proceeding to the river, when the Brahmans by the 
force of their worship brought the river to his feet. (i Look 1” 
said they, “ here is the Vitasta (Jhelum), now feed us.’* But 
the king suspected it to be the effect of magic. u Go away for 
the present, “ replied the king,” “ I will not feed you till I 
have bathed.” The Brahmans then cursed him saying that he 
would be turned into a serpent. When much entreated to 
' withdraw their curse they said by way of palliation that if the 
king would listen to the Bamayana (1) from the beginning to the 
end in one day, he would again be restored toJife. To this day, 
says the author, he may be seen running about as Damodara- 
suda (2) in the form of a thirsty serpent. (3) Cursed is the 
power of the Rishis, says he, that even such a good king should 
be destroyed by it. The glory lost by the force of an enemy 
may be restored again, but that destroyed by the curse of 
Brahmans never comes back. 


(1) Antiquarians have been contending over this fact to fix the date of the 
Samayana, some say that it most have been written before the reign of Damodar 
II, others again maintain that the above passage proves no further than that 
the historian of Damodar lived after the Bamayana was written. 

(2) A city built by Damodar II. 

(3) We need hardly say that this absurd tale as to the end of this king is 
unworthy of credit. Such absurdities here and there disfigure this otherwise 
sober writing. However they are not altogether useless. We have not yet said 
any thing about the conflict of the followers of Siva and Buddha in this happy 
valley; and the story of the Buddhist woman in the preceding reign, and of the 
Brahmans in this, show that the contest between Hinduism and Buddhism, tjjjat 
once shook the entire * peninsula, found* its *way into the secluded heights of 
Kashmir. We only wish that it had been written.rather plainly than couched 
in an allegory by succeeding Brahmanical writers. 



SONNET. 

Prom the French of Du Bellay— -X Vlth. century. 

Happy is he, who, like the Ithacan sage 
Or the brave hero of the golden fleece. 

Having far travelled, finds his troubles cease, 
Amidst his own, in ripe-experienced age. 

When shall I turn again to life’s first page ? 

From the world’s tumult when obtain release ? 
And greet the village, and the home of Peace , 
Where sweet affections quell each passion’s rage ? 
Dearer to me that home my grandsires built, 
Than Roman palaces with pillars brave, 

Dearer those roofs of slate than marble gilt, 
Dearer .my Loire than Tiber’s sacred wave, 
Dearer my Lyr6 than the Palatine, 

And oh how dear, thou climate Angevine! 


SONNET. 

Prom the French of Scarron — XVIIth. century . 

* 

Sublime memorials of human pride, 

Pyramids and tombs, of which the structures vast, 
Witness that Art in glorious ages past 
With Nature for the mastery boldly vied; 

Old ruined palaces where the Roman tried 
His utmost genius, that his work might last; 
Coliseum where to lions men were cast 
And gladiators bravely fought and died; 

Proud monuments all of every age and clime, 

Ye are demolished, or are crumbling down 
Under the look of the Destroyer, Time. 

Should I then murmur that beneath his frown 
63 
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After two years, well measured, chime by chime, 
Out at the elbows is my dressing gown ? 


EPIGRAM— Against Maupou. 
From the French, 

t* 

Louis wished to be like Titus, 

Maupou,—just the opposite, 

To jeer his failure would delight us, 

But truth alas! is requisite. 

He never had to mourn and say,— 

No evil have I done to-day. 


EPIGRAM.— Against la Bruyere. 

From the French. 

At La Bruy fere’s election—why 
Is there such a hue and cry ? 

He’s ignorant, you say,—well, ceded, 

In forty isn’t a cypher needed ? 

mhMayim. • * T. D. 

1 1 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 

By an Old Bengali Boy. 

Chapter XI. School Discipline , Pandits and Munshis. 

A » 

Boswell says that when Johnson “ saw some young ladies 
in Lincolnshire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their mother’s strict discipline and severe correction, he ex¬ 
claimed in one of Shakespeare’s lines a little varied,— 
iPod, I will honour thee for this thy duty*.” 

Our ideas of discipline, whether at home or at school, have 
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become so entirely revolutionized in this the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, that Johnson’s eulogium on the rod seems 
to us utterly unintelligible. To flog boys for not learning their > 
lessons is sufficiently absurd ; but to flog tender girls—those j 
delicate .florets in the garden of society, is brutal. __ 

In the General Assembly’s Institution, now called the Free 
Church Institution, the rod was discarded, especially when it 
was under the superintendence of Dr. Duff. It was the opinion 
of that great educator that a teacher, who was unable to 
maintain order in his class without the appliance of the rod, 
was better fitted to be entrusted with the care of cows in the 
fields than with the education of youth. The rod never 
enlightens ; it seldom corrects ; it often hardens ; it not unfre- 
quently demoralizes :—such were the principles instilled into 
the minds of the teachers of the General Assembly’s Institution 
forty years ago, when corporeal flagellation was the order of 
the day in all the schools of the country. And yet in no educa¬ 
tional institution in the country was better discipline maintained 
than in Dr. Duff’s school. This was brought about chiefly by 
moral influence, and by an attractive systei# of teaching which 
engaged the attention of the pupils and kept*them interested in* 
their lessons. 

But though the services of the cane were never had in 
requisition in the daily routine of teaching, recourse was had 
to them occasionally in the punishment of gross moral offence. 
These occasions were, however, few and far between ; they were * 
indeed, so rare that during my whole school and College career 
I witnessed onjy three or four cases. These rai'e occasions were 
improved to the utmost. I» remember one cask which has made 
an indelible impression.on my mind. A big, stout boy in one 
of the higher classes had stolen a book of one of his class- 
fellows, had carried it home and sold it in the bazaar ; he had 
uttered a hundred lies to conceal the theft, and had crowned all 
thirf by another act of still grosser immorality. As he was a 
notoriously bad boy, Dr. Duff purposed to make a public 
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example of him. It was resolved to have him publicly flogged 
by the durtoan y or gatekeeper of the Institution, in the presence 
of all the students, and then to expel him from the school. The 
scene was invested with all the pomp and circumstance of a 
public execution. All the eight hundred students of the Insti¬ 
tution were marched into the central Hall. Dr. Duff got up 
on a bench* and made a speech explaining to the assembled 
students, that though he was averse to flogging in the instruc¬ 
tion of youth, yet that gross moral misconduct ought to be 
severely punished. He then entered into the particulars of the 
boy’s case, and dwelt on the extreme turpitude of his character. 
The culprit stood in the middle of the Hall. The durwan, my 
old friend Gopi Sing, of whom I have already spoken in a 
foregoing chapter, and who was an up-country Hindustani 
more than six feet high, with a proportionately robust frame 
—went up to the boy with a big rattan in his hand. The 
order was —Thirty lashes. The pliant cane descended upon 
the back of the boy in rapid succession to the horror of the 
awe-stricken assembly. Gopi Sing had reached number 
twenty, when a Missionary Professor, who had in his make 
more of the milk of human kindness than most men, stepped 
up and interposing himself between the boy and the durwan, 
said in a loud voice —aur hahi (no more). The boy was then 
led through the “ serried flanks ” of students by the 
durwan , and driven out of the school premises. A short 
‘speech, by way of improvement, was then made by the superin¬ 
tendent of the Institution, in which he spoke of the evil nature 
of sin and of thd punishment which it deserves. We were then 
marched back to ohr respective classes in solemn silence. 

Though none of the masters of tb3 school were allowed to 
use the cane for maintaining discipline in their classes, excep¬ 
tion was made in the case of therPkndits, or teachers of Bengali 
and Sanskrit. These worthy gentlemen, who for the most part 
had been village schoolmasters, and had freely used the rod during 
the better part of their lives, could not get on without.that 
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potent instrument. They used to be lectured upon the demoraliz¬ 
ing effect of corporal flagellation and upon the necessity of its 
abolition in the class-room. But the lectures were of no avail. 
They maintained they could not command the respect and 
obedience of their pupils without the help of the rattan. Kespect 
and obedience (at any rate hearty and sincere obedience) the 
rod could never command, though it most successfully extorted 
fear ; and I for one always looked upon the Pandit as the very 
Bhadamanthus of a pedagogue. During my school career 1 
was successively under three Pandits. The last, who taught 
Bengali and Sanskrit in the highest classes of the Institution, 
and who had some knowledge of the English language, never 
used the rod, though he occasionally made use of his hand in 
Blapping some recalcitrant boy. The first, who was a distinguished 
arithmetician, and who could perform mentally very intricate 
arithmetical operations, was a good type of the village gui'umaha- 
saya , and as such made free use of the rod. To this very day I 
have no very pleasant recollections of his dreaded cane coming 
down with considerable force on my unfortunate skull. 

My second Pandit, Muktaram by name, is associated in my 
mind with every thing that is ill-tempered and cruel. He w^s 
an elderly man, probably fifty years old, had a thin and spare 
frame and "deep-set eyes. His was the “ dreaded name of 
Demogorgon.” I could never look upon him except with fear 
and trepidation. The rattan was not the only weapon he wielded 
for upholding his authority. He pelted the boys with the vilest 
and dirtiest abuse, and sometimes in a fit of mad rage took the 
slippers off his feet to strike the boys with them. Once I had the 
misfortune of exciting his anger. The head and front of'my 
offending was that I. had spoken in a whispering tone to my 
neighbour upon some matter which has escaped my memory. 
Muktaram thought that I h§d*made some remark about him. 
The learned Brahman worked himself up into a perfect fury. 
He roared out, called me names, such as “ monkey,” “ ass” 
“brother-in-law,” and the rest; foamed at the mouth.through 
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very rage—His body all the time shaking like an aspen leaf; took 
the slipper off his right foot, and was about to strike me with it, 
when, to my infinite joy, one of the Missionary Professors 
accidentally entered the class-room. I need scarcely add that 
the tempest immediately subsided into a dead calm. Poor 
Muktaram is now no more in the land of the living. Though 
cursed with a ( n infernal temper, he was a deep Sanskrit scholar; 
and it was only on account of his learning that his mad freaks 
were borne with. 

My Urdu teacher, Bisweswar Pandit, a Brahman of 
Lucknow, was a perfect contrast to the choleric Sanskritist. Blest 
with the most easy-going temper in the world, and addicted to 
toadyism on the largest scale, he was full of smiles and bows; 
and though his knowledge of Persian and Urdu was consider¬ 
able, he had a weak intellect. He was as incompetent to 
maintain order in his class as the nearly born baby. His pupils 
knew that he was cracked, and therefore often made a fool of 
him. He seldom found his pupijs in the class-room when he 
entered. Borne had gone to eat sweet-meat ; some to drink 
water ; and others were sauntering about on the school premises. 
B^e nev6r complained to the superintendent of the Institution, 
lest he should be found incompetent, and then dismissed. His 
only policy was to coax the* boys. Day after day did the poor 
fellow beg and beseech his pupils in the most abject manner to 
attend to their lessons, and to take compassion on his grey hairs. 
The more generous amongst the students, pitying the degrada¬ 
tion of their teacher, treated him with kindness though it was 
somewhat mingled* with contempt; but the “ baser sort,” those 
sons of Belial, who aie to be found in every school, tormented the 
poor man beyond measure. One boy stoqd behind the profes¬ 
sorial chair and made faces; another took off the huge turban 
from the professorial pate,—the folds of which turban were in an 
inverse ratio with the amplitude of the brain it covered—and 
threw it. upon the ground ; while a third occasionally had the 
hardihood of actually twirling with his fingers the professorial 
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moustache and whiskers.^Bisweswar had the most imperturbable 
temper in the world; he bore it all with the meekness of a 
lamb, only occasionally^he broke out with the exclamation— 
" Oh! what a naughty set of children you are!” 

Towards the end of every session, the Munshi was asked to 
name those boys in his classes who deserved prizes oh account 
of proficiency in their studies. The poor fellow was on these 
occasions sometimes in a terrible difficulty. As he had no idea 
of ascertaining the merits of the students by an examination, 
either verbal or written, he merely put down the names of those 
who were his favourites. But the obstreperous boys would not 
submit to such favouritism. I have heard one of these boys 
saying to Bisweswar—“ Now, Munshi, if you don’t nominate 
me for a prize, I loill show you in the street —the words we 
have italicized conveying in Bengali the idea that the Munshi 
would be beaten in the street. I am sorry to add that such 
threats often prevailed with the Munshi. He put down the 
name of the bully in the prize-list to escape thrashing. J have 
also heard it stated that he recommended for prize a boy who, 
a few days before, had made him a present of fifty oranges and 
two seers of sweet-meat. Such was the Professor of Persian 
and Urdu in the General Assembly’s Institution some thirty-five 
years ago. Bisweswar was considerably below the average 
height of Up-countfymen,—indeed, he was shorter than most 
Bengalis ; ‘ he had a very fair complexion, and a small head. I 
believe he was a beautiful singer, and was therefore a protege of 
some of the wealthy Baboos of Calcutta. What became of him 
I could never learn. I much fear his incompetency was dis¬ 
covered, and he went away to Lucknow. * 

• An Old Bengali Boy. 



A PAID NATIVE MINISTRY. 

By an Unpaid Native Minister. 

The Revd. I. Allen, M. A., of the Baptist Mission, Dacca, has 
contributed to the current number of the Indian Evangelical 
Review an article with the title u A Paid Native Ministry,” 
which contains views on Missions so outrageous in their 
character, and so mischievous in their tendencies, that we 
deem it desirable to notice it at some length. 

The ai^ument of the article lies in a nut-shell. India 
cannot be converted without the agency of Native Ministers 
and preachers. Native Ministers and preachers, however, 
demand extravagantly large salaries which neither foreign 
Missionary Societies nor Native churches can pay; if the 
present system, therefore, is kept up, the evangelization of 
India is postponed sine die . But a stipendiary Native 
Ministry is a mistake. It is inconsistent with the principle 
of self-support which underlies all oriental priesthoods, 
whether Hindu, Buddhist or Muhammadan* it neutralizes 
the religious influence of tlfe Native Minister, who is looked 
npon by people, not as a servant of God, but as the paid servant 
of the Missionaries ; it exercises a deleterious influence upon 
the Native Minister himself, as a fat salary makes a lean 
Christian, and spiritual life has ever flourished best amid poverty 
and contempt * and lastly, it represses the growth of the Native 
Church, which puts forth no exertions to become independent, as 
the purse of foreign Missionary Societies is freely opened for its 
support. The sooner, therefore, the institution of a stipendiary 
Native clergy is done away with,.the.better for the evangeliza¬ 
tion of India. But you ask, how are the Native Ministers to 
be supported? They are burdened with an inconvenient 
apparatus called stomach, and a Native Minister has often five 
or six stomachs, including those of his wife and children. They 
cannot Jive, upon air. No, certainly * but the Revd. I. Allen, 

M, A., has made provision for that. Native Ministers must 

• 
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live, like the Christian apostles and all oriental religionists, upon 
Hie voluntary offerings of the people. Such, in brief, is the 
argument of the article. 

Before considering in detail Mr. Allen’s arguments, we may 
state, once for all, that the writer of this article is a Native 
Minister, but an unpaid one ; that is to say, ho does not receive 
any pecuniary remuneration for the discharge of his ministerial 
duties from any Society, Missionary or other, but supports 
himself by the labour of his brain. He ministers in divine 
things from Sunday to Sunday to a congregation from whom 
he does not take a single pice for his services,—a circumstance 
for which he cannot be adequately thankful to the great Head 
of the Church. This statement is made here, not in the spirit 
of boastfulness, but only to notify to the reader that the views 
of Mr. Allen are combated here through purely disinterested 
motives. So far as the present writer is personally concerned, 
he does not care a straw whether the Native Minister receives a 
high or a low or no salary, as he would neither benefit by nor 
suffer from the arrangement. He takes up his pen purely and 
simply on account of the lively interest which he naturally 
takes in the cause of Indian evangelization, and of the respectful 
regard which he has for his brother Native Ministers who, he 
feels, have been unhandsomely treated by the Evangelical 
Reviewer. 

The reader will, we trust, excuse us for making another 
preliminary statement. In the course of our perusal of the 
article under review, it has every now and then been suggested 
to our mind, that if Native Ministers can support themselves by the 
voluntary offerings of Indian .Christians, why cannot European 
Missionaries in India support themselves by the voluntary 
offerings of Anglo-Indian Christians. If such were the case, 
the cause of Indian Missions would be an inexpensive affair. 
There would then be no necessity on the part of the great 
Missionary Societies in England, Scotland, Germany and 
America, to raise money for the support of their Missionaries 5 

64 
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they would have to bear only the expense of their voyage and 
outfit when they come into the field, and of the voyages to and 
from their native country after eight or ten years service, for 
recruiting their health and re-animating their energies. In this 
way, a vastly greater number of Missionaries might be sent into 
the field by the several Missionary Societies than they send at 
present. It appears from the article that this view, or something 
like it, was presented to Mr. Allen by some astute Native 
Christians. But Mr. Allen of course told them, that what was 
applicable to Native Missionaries was not applicable to European 
Missionaries. Lest the reader should think that this is all an. 
invention of our own, we quote here Mr. Allen’s own words :— 

M Remind them of their obligation to serve Him who has done so much for 
them, even in a secular point of view, and they reply—“ Why do not Europeans 
ehow us the way ? Why do not the Missionaries who profess to come to India 
to seek the good of its people, show their love to them by living among and 
like them, instead of living as they do in the European quarter, with all their 
European habits unchanged?” Vain is it to expose the folly of such a 
proposal, and the frequent proofs thereof in Mission life in India—rain to show 
that the question for them is not what Europeans do, or do not in India ; but 
what is the duty of Indian Christians towards their own country-men, and the 
need of their doing their duty in this matter in India, just as English or 
American Christians do toward their countrymen in England and America,” 

We confess we are astounded at the inconceivable u folly” of 
those impertinent Native Christians who expected that Mr. 
Allen should himself practise what he preaches to others. Mr. 
Allen is only in the noble company of those heathen philosophers 
of antiquity, who always told their pupils to do as they taught,, 
but not to do aji they did. Self-denial is a virtue which is 
expected from the IJative Minister, but not from Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Allen may exhibit that virtue when he goes home, but it is 
absurd to expect of him to practise it in India,—the change of 
residence having rendered the practice' of that virtue un¬ 
necessary. But in sober seriousness, is it really impossible for 
a European or American Missionary in India to support him¬ 
self and at the same time to he useful ? Wo commend to Mr. 
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Allen’s study the life and labours of the Reverend George 
Bowen of Bombay, who has, for the last quarter of a century 
or more, ministered to his necessities with his own hands, and 
preached the Gospel without charge. When Mr. Allen does 
what Mr. Bowen is doing, then but not till then should he 
lecture the Native preacher. 

The second sentence of the article runs thus :—“ When 
Mission work commenced in India, both European and Native 
agents received the merest subsistence allowances, but now 
we see, specially in the Scotch and Anglican communions, 
Native Missionaries receiving salaries little inferior to those 
given to European agents ; and many of the rank and file of 
each Mission staff, emboldened by such examples, are naturally 
ever and anon urging the justice and necessity of raising their 
pay, until the disheartened European' Missionary, subjected to 
their frequent importunities, is at times almost driven to believe 
that increase of pay, not increase of Christ’s kingdom, is the 
chief end in view of the Native Ministry.” After reading the 
last clause of the above sentence we were involuntarily led to 
offer the prayer of the Litany—“ Prom envy, hatred and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver us.? We 
could hardly, before this, have believed it possible that any man, 
whose vocation -was to preach thq Gospel of Charity, should 
so far forget himself, should so far disgrace his holy profession, 
as to accuse an entire body of his brethren in the ministry, 
albeit of a different complexion from himself, of mercenary 
motives and of hypocrisy. A few months ago, we noticed the 
allegation of another Evangelical Reviewer tp the effect that 
the Native Ministers were a little too quiej, though be gave 
them credit for intelligence, ’zeal and piety ; but Mr. Allen 
beats Mr. Kerry qui*te hollow. We trust, however, that Mr. 
Allen is singular in his opinion, and that other Missionaries do 
not agree with him ; if it were otherwise, no Native Minister, 
urho had any respect for his holy office or for his own character, 
could labour in connection with any Missionary Society. 
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Mr. Allen, however, is mistaken in supposing that the 
Native Ministers of the Scotch and Anglican Missions receive 
salaries almost equal to those received by their European 
colleagues. In both the Scotch Missions, the Established 
Church and the Free Church—the United Presbyterian Missions 
have not yet, we believe, any Native Ministers connected with 
them—the Native Missionary gets nearly one-third the pay of 
the Europeah Missionary. Of the two great Missionary 
Societies of the Church of England, the Church Missionary 
Society never paid its Native Ministers at so high a rate, as the 
Scotch Societies ; while the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts, though in former days it acted on the 
noble, generous and only equitable principle of giving equal 
salaries to all their Missionaries, whether Native or foreign, has 
a short time ago, resolved, no doubt to the infinite joy of Mr. 
Allen, on fixing a standard much lower than that of the Scotch 
Missions. After all, Mr. Allen has slender reasons to complain, 
since in the best-paying Missions one European Missionary is 
regarded as equal to three Native Missionaries. 

In the sentence quoted above—for we have not yet done 
with the eighty-pounder of a sentence shot from Mr. Allen's 
btain of large calibre—it is implied that, whereas at present a 
European Missionary gets “ the merest subsistence allowance," 
the Native Missionary gets a fat and luxurious pay. But we 
have shown in the preceding paragraph, that the highest pay of 
a Native Missionary is only one-third of that of his European 
colleague; therefore it follows, with the a unerring certainty 
of any proposition in Euclid, that the luxuries of a Native 
Missionary, multiplied three times, are equal to the barp 
necessaries of a European Missionaryor, in other words, that 
which enables a Native Missionary to livfe the life of a Sybarite 
barely keeps together the bones and flesh of a European 
Missionary f It seems as though Mr. Allen believed that the 
Natives of India could live upon nothing or next to nothing. 
In another, part of his article he has these words—“so small the 
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amount absolutely needed to support Native life.” And, pray, 
what amount is absolutely needed to support European life? 
Will not two loaves per diem and a pitcher of water do? It is 
impossible to read a statement like the above without indignation. 
Missionaries of all men in the world ought to refrain from making 
such statements. They preach a religion which teaches that all 
men are equal in the sight of God,—a religion in which “there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar¬ 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free,”—a religion which enjoins 
charity that ‘‘doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,”—and a religion, 
the peculiar glory of which is, that it is preached to the poor. 

What is “subsistence allowance” ? There cannot be one uni¬ 
form standard of subsistence allowance for all classes of people. 
The subsistence allowance of an Anglican clergyman, born of 
respectable parentage, and bred either in Oxford or Cambridge, 
cannot be the same as that of a Baptist minister, whose father 
was perhaps a miner or a cobbler, and who has not had the bene¬ 
fits of a tolerable education. Mr. Allen himself tells us in his 
paper that the average salary of the Baptist ministers in Eng¬ 
land—to which body he himself belongs—“just equals the wages 
paid to the better class of mechanics, such as carpenters, en¬ 
gineers, miners*- shipwrights, etc. i. e. v from £70 to £150 a year.” 
Though Mr. Allen is a M. A., and though he excels, from the 
specimen he has given in the article before us, in that sort of 
hortatory homilectic composition which is in high favour “with 
the better class of mechanics,” it can hardly be supposed that 
if he had been in England he would have attained the maximum 
pay of a Baptist minister; and yet he affects taspeak of his £360 
a year or more in India as the merest subsistence allowance. 

Mr. Allen seems never to have come in contact with the 
better class of Native Ministers, with Native Ministers who 
are at least as well oducatod as he himself is, whose ideas are 
refined, and who have the bearing of perfect gentlemen. The 
idea seems never to have crossed his mind that, if £360 a year 
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is the merest subsistence allowance to himself, it must be the 
same to the above-mentioned class of Native Ministers. But 
he is hardly to be blamed as his experience has been confined 
to Native preachers of the lowest class. Ho speaks of five 
preachers, apparently serving under him, who have continually 
badgered him with petitions to increase their pay. No. 1, 
has been pensioned, so he does not speak of him. No. 2, who 
was “ an agricultural labourer,” has a wife who supports both 
him and herself. No. 3, who was formerly a school teacher on 
ten Rs. a month, is now discontented though as a preacher ho 
gets 16 Rs. a month. No. 4, who was a labourer, though get¬ 
ting 20 Rs., is clamorous for increase, because he has so much 
to pay for rent and servants. No. 5, who was formerly “ a 
petty village shop-keeper making on an average from 5 to 8 Rs. 
a month,” is discontented, though his salary as a preacher has 
been raised within this year from 8 to 12 Rs. a month ! Such 
are the preachers—men of the same calibre with Mr. Allen’s 
cook, or khitmutgar , or sirdar- bearer—of whom he has had 
experience, and from whose qualifications and conduct ho draws 
general conclusions regarding the Native Ministers of India! 
,This *sort of thing will never do. Mr. Allen, and men of his 
stamp, ought to bo told that there are Native Ministers in 
India who are drawn from* more respectable classes than many 
European Missionaries, who have as much culture as he has, 
and whose style of living is at least as expensive as his. 

We must now hasten very briefly to consider Mr. Allen’s 
objections to a stipendiary Native clergy. His first objection is, 
that it is not 4n harmony with the principle which underlies 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Buddjiist.priesthoods. Hindu pridsts 
u depend upon the voluntary offerings of die people, the bounty 
of the charitable, or the revenue* derived from lands given for 
religious purposes by piously disposed individuals Why cannot 
Native Ministers support themselves in a similar manner ? We 
will tell Mr. Allen why. In the first place , because only, an 
infinitesimal fraction of the population of India have become 
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Christians, and the voluntary offerings of so small a number of 
men are not adequate to the support of the Native clergy. In 
the second place , tho infinitesimal fraction of the population that 
have become Christians, have been drawn mostly from the lowest 
and most indigent classes of the population. What bounty, 
what voluntary offerings can be expected from a community 
who aro so poor that they can maintain themselves with great 
difficulty ? What can they give, when they have* nothing to 
give ? For developing voluntary effort in the Indian Churches 
Mr. Allen proposes the 11 setting apart some one particular 
evening,—say Mouday or Wednesday—for especial prayer for 
the outpouring of the Spirit on themselves and all.” None can 
object to so pious a proposal ; but how will that increase the 
means of tho Indian Churches ?—the thing wanted being an 
outpouring of Rupees and gold Mohurs. Another proposal is 
tho adoption of the good old Methodist rulo of “a penny a 
week, a shilling a quarter,—a pice or an anna a week, an anna 
or four annas a month.” But where are the pice and the anna 
to come from? We do not mean to say that no money can be 
raised, but wo do say that tho money that can be raised will 
infinitely fall short of what is required for the support of the 
Native Ministers. In the third place, it is not true that Hindu ° 
priests—and tli^ same is the case witli, Buddhist and Muhamma¬ 
dan priests—support themselves entirely on the voluntary 
offerings of tho people. Mr. Allen knows this, and therefore 
inserts, at the end of the sentenco we have quoted above, the 
words we have italicized, vis, “ or the revenues derived from 
lands given for religious purposes by piously.disposcd indivi¬ 
duals.’' But in those words lies tho gist of Jho matter. The 
fact is, tho Hindu priesthood is an endowed institution. Each 
Brahman, in the high and palmy days of Brahmanism, had 
lands assigned to him, either by Government ,or some wealthy 
Rajah, for his own support and that of his family. These lands 
were called Brdhmatras , some of which remain to this day, 
but much of which has been resumed by successive • govern- 
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ments. The Native Ministers would not have the slightest 
objection tq forego their stated salaries, if Mr. Allen could 
guarantee to each of them, say, one hundred acres of rentrfree 
land. The rest of their income might be supplemented by the 
voluntary offerings of the people. 

Mr. Allen’s second objection to a stipendiary Native clergy 
we put in his own words:—“‘What salary do you get ?’ is 
frequently asked of our preachers in the Ba 2 aar, a question 
impossible to put to a teacher of Hinduism. Hence the idea 
naturally found in the Hindu mind,—“ These men are servants 
not of God and religion, but of the sahebs who pay them; 
unlike our priests and teachers who depend on the divine 
bounty communicated through the charity of religious people.” 
The stipendiary preacher is thus regarded, not as a representa¬ 
tive of religion, but as part of the political machinery of the 
conquering race, like the policeman or the magistrate.” Mr. 
Allen has forgotten to tell us what the people think of the 
Saheb Missionaries themselves. Do the people think that they 
receive no pay, and that they are fed, like Elijah, by ravens 
which bring food for them and their families ? But we forget 
Mr. Allen has told us that what is applicable to the Native 
'Minister is not applicable to the European Missionary. It is no 
doubt true that a Minister who receives no •pay generally 
exeroises greater influence than one who does receive pay. But 
bow can the mutter be helped ? This is exactly one of the reasons, 
we may remark in passing, why we prefer endowed or established 
Churches to Churches set agoing on the voluntary principle. 
A Baptist or a Congregational Minister in England exercises 
less influence and .commands less respect than an Anglican 
clergyman; because the former is regarded by his congregation 
as a sort of paid servant—so much cash for so much preaching, 
praying, visiting &c.; whereas the latter receives nothing, at 
least directly and visibly, from his people. 

* The third objection against a stipendiary Native ministry is, 
that the feystem of giving stipends, especially high stipends, 
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pays Mr, Allen , a the history of the Church as a 
shall find that a well-paid- clergy is ever a lazy one, amd^ 
reason is not far to seek. Men do not care to exert Or expose 
themselves when they have what they consider aeompetency,’* * 
Exert in doing what ? In eking out their income T In getting 
a competency ? • This is the meaning of the sentence as It 
stands. Are we then to understand that the 'activity of the 
Dissenting Ministers in England is directed to this one pursuit, 
viz. the obtaining of a competency ? As fbr the assertion that 
a well-paid clergy is ever a lazy one, dr as we have worded it 
at the outset of this article, a fat salary makes a lean Minister, 
all that we have to say about it is, that we hope Mr Allen will 
not apply to this opinion his convenient formula, that what is 
applicable to the Native Minister is not applicable to the 
European Missionary ; if so, as the activity, of a Minister is 
in an inverse ratio with the magnitude of his salary, we would 
advise the Directors of the Baptist Missionary Society forthwith 
to reduce Mr. Allen’s salary to a third of what it is at present, 
and bring it to the level of the salary of a Native Missionary 
and the result would doubtless be that Mr. Allen’s activity and 
zeal would be increased three-fold. This would reduce the matte# 
to an experim&itum cruris. .. We have had recourse to this aYgvh 
mentum ad hominem mode of answering Mr. Allen's objection, 
simply because it is really impossible to preserve one’s gravity 
when one sees such a ridiculous statement madb by a man who 
has received a liberal education, and who is*a Master of Arts of 
some University or other. But after all, perhaps, Mr. Allen’s 
“ excellent indignation ” against high clerical pay' is to be 
accounted for on the JSsoplan principle that the grapes are sour.« . 

The fourth and last objection that McAllen bringWagainsta 
stipendiary Nativ^ clergy is, that the system represses the 
growth of independent existence and effort in Ihe Native Church* ' 
Mr. Allen is like a mother who says to her baby, just Six months 
old,—“I wont take you always on my arms.; if I do % you will 
65 
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hm$& uralk. You must really shift fbr y<ranel£” The 
isin an infantile state. She cannot stand on her 
V wSMff * 1 1 most, in the mean time, lean for support on her 
| > y|m^pier > the Ghnnoh of Europe or of America. In the 
'providence of God the time will come when the Indian 
PP^Srch wilt be in a position not only to maintain herself but to 
i Jhake a grateful return for the services rendered by the Church 
I ftf Europe. The present is certainly not that time. Meanwhile 
[ the Missionary Societies of Europe and of America are acting 
Wisely in helping th6 Churches in India, and in endeavouring to 
; make them self-sustaining so far as it is possible to do so at 
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! Chapter TV, Jayadeva GoswdmL 

By Abgydae. 

' , 

Trih earliest poet of Bengal, and the only one of note who 
| has written in Sanskrit, is Jayadeva Goswaini. After long dis- 
^ttte^^ud discussions it has now been ascertained with tolerable 
| tp^ainiy that he lived and wrote in the 12th century of the 
CpMan era, t. e.< immediately before the conquest of Bengal 
idi^as. We shall not enter into such discussions, 
|JSp |))pB only mention the grounds on which this conclusion 
arrived at* 

I > \ y*}* *^ er0 was a piece of stone in the Court of Lakshm&na 
1who^reigned in the 12th century of the Christian era, in 
* Wfeh fhufollowirig lines are ixposribsd— 

l <3tov*r rlhe l% Sanaa, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja, an the Jewels in the 
jSiricsteoa.* 


# *iYtH wirarr farWfin i 

Hfflk nfwc^i h 
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These fire authors therefore - evidently fired in the ifitfi 
century of the Christian era* 

(2). Jayadeva too at the commencement of hie great work," 
the Gita Govinda , describes the qualifications of these fire poets, 
including himself. The fourth verse of the first JPrabcmdha of 
the first Sarga of the Gita Govinda runs thus 

TTmapafodhara excels in word painting; Jayadeva -alone knows parity & 
style, Sarana is praised for speedily rendering difficult passages and works*; 
Oovardhana excels in description of lord ; no one is so famed as the KaviksV 
mapati (t. e. Kavixaja) named Dhoyi for retaining m memory what is onoe 
repeated.* 

It is evident from the above that Jayadeva was contem¬ 
poraneous with the four other poets named ; and if they, as we 
have seen before, lived in the 12th century, Jayadeva too most 
have lived at the Bame time. 

(3). Perhaps the most satisfactory evidence to establish 
this point will be found in the fact that Sanatana Goswami, a 
follower and pupil of the great Ghaitanya, who flourished in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, asserts that Jayadeva was 
contemporaneous with Laksbmana Sena, King of Bengal, 
who reigned in the twelfth century. The learned Sanatana 
writing in the sixteenth century had at his oommafid .facts 
and proofs which we do not possess at the present 4 
day, and we may be certain he pros not mistaken. The 
Vaishnavas of the sixteenth century too, as we learn from their 
writings, were passionately fond of the songs "of * Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati and Chandi Das, and looked back with an affectionate 
ardour on those earlier representatives of Vaishnava thought 
and feelings ; and their investigations and knowledge regarding 

such earlier poets must have been minute and profound. The * 

■—...*—a—- .. ■ ■ ■■ 11 - 

* 

srtffc* more W ntwn i 

*fwtaftwv wr^nreww astaitsllr ctftofiws 
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chniides therefore of Sanatana’s being mistaken, as regards the 
correct date at which Jayadeva lived, most be' very feeble and 
infinitesimal* 

(4.) A variety of other facts might be adduced to establish 
tide point, but we beliove what wo have just now said is enough, 
mphinstone in his History of India says that Jayadeva lived 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian ora; i. e. was 
contemporaneous with Vidyapati and Chandi Das; but he has 
*assignedno reasons for his supposition. Later historians, however, 
assert that Jayadeva wrote in the twelfth century ; and for 
reasons specified before we believe they are correct. 

Very little is known of the life of this earliest poet of 
Bengal. He was bom in Kendubilwa better known as Keuduli, 
abont eighteen miles from Suri in the district of Birbhnm. 
His father's name was Bhojadeva, and his mother's Bamadevi.* 
In early life Jayadeva left homo, and it is said, began preaching 
the faith and love of Krishna. He had a few pupils and 
followers, and it is asserted that ho attempted to establish a 
distinot religion like what Chaitanya did four centuries later. 
AU this however we must accept with oaution. Much of 
what little we know of Jayadeva is from Vaishnava writers, 
and they were naturally anxious to discover and establish a 
resemblanoe between so grdat a poet and their ,great Master. 
That Jayadeva’s faith in Krishna was ardent and deep is amply 

* We sh&ll briefly notice in a note a somewhat uninteresting discussion 
as to whether the poet Jayadeva is ideation! with a logician of the some name 
wfco obtained the title Pakshadhara Misra. Horidas Hirachand, the learned 
editor of fihatu mamjarl and JSkvya Kalapa, speaking of tho poet says, “ Jaya- 
derafromhis infansy used to take his lesson once a fortnight fiom his 
teacher, hence his othgr name was Pakshadhoia Misia or a fortnightly student 
Be WAS an Able Logician, Rhetorician, dramatist, Songster” Iec FiTaEdward 
Ball support! this view, bat Baboo Raj am Kants* Gupta, m his sensible and 
well-written pamphlet on the life of Jayadeva, successfully combats this supposi¬ 
tion, and we believe thf Baboo ^perfectly correct. To shew that the homeless 
wanderer who sang and preached the love of Krishna all over Bengal and out 
tftBenghJ, was also an accurate metaphysician and a scholar, requires stronger 
evidence thaw has jet been adduced. 
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shown in his great work; that the same fervour and feeling Was 
shared not only by a few friends of his, but by a large portion 
of the people at large, is also highly probablebut that he 
began preaching the faith of Krishna as a new religion is 
perhaps the unfounded supposition of later Vaishnava writers. 

After passing a few years iu devotion and study, Jayadeva 
married and settled down in his native village. The daily 
routine of home life was however ill adapted to the 1 feelings of 
the ardent poet, and he left home once more and travelled 
through northern India as far as Vrindavan and Jayapur, to 
which latter place he seems to have beon invited by the king. 
Nothing more is known of the poet than that he survived his 
wife Padmavati, and that he passed his last days in devotions 
in his native village where his tomb is yet to be seen surrounded 


by beautiful groves and trees. 

The little that is known of the life of the poet is so mixed 
up with fables, that it is impossible at this distance of time to 
glean the truth from the falsehood. Such fables, however, in many** 
cases are constructed out some true fact or circumstance ; 
anyhow they always represent the impression of later ages 
regarding the life and times of the earliest poet of Bengal. As 
such, some of them may with propriety find a place in this briet 

sketch. * , 

A curious story is connected with the marriage of Jayadeva 

with Padmavati. A certain childless Brahman, after many 
* prayers and devotions, was favored by the god Jagannatha with 
an only girl, whom tho father named Padalavati and nursed 
with extreme affection and care. When she attained her 
yputh, her father was taking her to the god intending to devote 
her to his services. In a thef way however he dreamt a dream, 


and the god told him to give his child in marriage to a certain 
devout follower of his named Jayadeva. The Brahman did as 
this match-making god commanded. Jayadevli, then leading a hih 
of study and devotions, was unwilling to encumber himself^h 
a* wife; but the girl would not leave him^and sa^she,’#?^ 
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fbllaw him through life though forsaken and abused* « OnO 
must loVO partridge very well to accept it when thrown in one’s 
face,” wotild be the sort of feeling one would naturally feel 
under Such Circumstances, but our poet knew better; he rewarded 
her persistent affections with marriage, and they made a very 
affectionate and nappy couple ever alter in life. 

The death of this Padmavati furnishes us with another story. 
She is said *to have been so affectionate a wife that a false 
rumour of her husband’s death caused her to faint away and die. 
Such virtue however dwelt in the name of Krishna, that the 
poet no sooner muttered that name than his spouse woke to life 
ngmn. 

It is impossible not to see in these stories the invention of 
the later Yaishnavas, hut at the same time we are not perhaps 
wrong in supposing that they indicate the fervent and bound¬ 
less faith in Krishna which marked the life and notions of the 
poet, and male him so great a favorite with the Yaishnavas,— 
a\id, indeed, which rendered the invention of such stories possible. 
A story more natural is told of the poet, which discloses a very 
amiable trait of his character. When he set out on his travels 


he was .attacked by a gang of robbers, who robbed and mutilated 
h$tU. Some time after the poet took shelter in the court of a 
king where he, to his great |urprise, saw these Deceits in dis¬ 


guise. The most natural course for him was to demand justice 
fU^ti shame the viking, but he was moved at their helpless con- 
ditkm Uhd publicly recognized them, not as robbers but as hie 


aoctatit friends und benefactors. 

^T^lhis incident, which is probably a fact, a story is superad- 
decL B happened that some attendants were curious enough tq 
enquire into the reason of Jayadfev&'b kindness towards these 
persons. f The latter replied that cnee orf a time a certain king 
had got djMtad with Jayadeva, and had ordered them (the 
robh&*) to hill him* * Thfly however were moved with pity and 
«^r|d W$ Bfe mill only mutilated him, and that this was the 
gtfUfll dtilpsdwft’ft reeogflfelitl them now as his benefactor*. 


a 
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the attendants were satisfied With this story, hut no sooner was 
this foul fabrication uttered than the earth yawned, and down 
sank the hypocrites, and lo! Jay adova got his 1 mutilated 
limbs again 1 

The most celebrated story however connected with the 
poet’s life is that referring to the composition of a certain 
passage in the 10th Sarga of the Gita Govinda. The passage 
occurs when Krishna is pacifying the wrath of jkadhika, who 
had got offended with him for his promiscuous love, and had 
assumed a contemptuous silence towards him. uu f*T TOWt 

means “ On my head, as an ornament, place 
your beauteous feet,”—those words being a touching appeal 
which an offended mistress seldom resists. When Jayadeva 
wrote this, he looked on Krishna as an ardent lover; but after 
he had'Written the first portion, viz y u On my head, as an orna¬ 
ment,” he remembered that Krishna was a g$d as well, he 
hesitated and ventured not to add any thing abdut a human 
foot being placed on the head of a deity even in matters of 
love. Filled with doubts the poet went to bathe in the river. 

Soon after Padmavati saw her husband return and ask 
♦ 

for his meals.. The breakfast was produced and finished* and 
then he went to where the Gvta Govinda was, and wrote some * 
thing. After her husband had finished his meals, the duteous 
wife finished hers, when lo! her husband comes in again 
and asks for his meals! The worthy damd certainly did 
not relish this unseasonable joke, but her husband was 
obstinate, and asserted he had only then returned from 
his hath and had not yet taken his meals! The confusion of 
poor Padmavati would h&ve bfcen complete^ but she asserted 
that he had just before added Something to his book. The book* 
was examined, and whtffc was the poet’s surprise when he found 
that after the words, “ On my head, as an Ornament,” which I# * 
had written before, the words “place thy beauteous feet’* had 
been added. The mystery was soon cleared up* $ho' |p|« 
Krishna had marked the doubts which had arisen 
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of 1$u votary, and had solved the difficulty by personally 
assuming the shape of Jayadeva coming into his house and 
writing flfoasaaga himself. 

There is more in this story than at first sight meets tho eye. 
We think this fable gives us some duo to the character of the 
Yaishnavism of the twelfth century as contradistinguished from 
tho Vaishhavism of tho sixteenth century. The Yaishnavism 
of the twelfth century was merely an ardent attachment 
to the myth of Krishna and Radhika,—an intense and 
feeling appreciation of the poetry that pervaded their 
amours and doings. Krishna was looked upon as the boau 
ideal of a lover, and a strong sympathy with the actions and 
feelings of the lover rather than the conception of a deity as 
such characterized the Yaishnavism of tho twelfth century. But 
the national mind had been awakened in the sixteenth century, 
and a -loftier conception sf a deity had entered into the 
Constitution* «f the new faith. Tho amours of Krishna were 
now explained away as simply the figurative representations 
of the lovtf which a deity bears to all created beings, and the 
deity incarnate was now devoutly worshipped* The Vaislma- 
T vism $f the twelfth century had not hesitated to represent the 
fatter demeaning himself to a mistress;—the Yaishnavism of 
the sixteenth century was shocked at this passage and invented 
a fable to ignore tfie fact that a follower of Vishnu could ever 
,garite such a passage. Ample proofs exist to shew that the 
eafoest workers of the sixteenth century formed a lofty 
exception of the same Krishna who had erewhile been sung of 
tk*)J^r,jfrith whose pleasures and woes a mortal could sym¬ 
pathise. We have m the prevfcfes chapter seen that the sapie 
re%i*a assumes a variety of asfteotf in accordance with the 
sgddt ef wm nation by whom it law espoused. The spirit of the 

hagtaing of the sixteenth century, 
of the country rose In loftiness; and 
p -jjs at pfeike of the J% toojk tits piece of lord* 
io H# mnonit km 
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LITERATURE OF BENGAL. 

By Aboydae. 

Chapter V. The Bengali Language. 

Jayadeva Goswami, as we saw in the last chapter, wrote in 
Sanskrit. The authors of whom we shall have to speak in 
future all wrote in Bengali. This seems therefore to be a fitting 
place for taking a rapid survey of the spoken tongue in Bengal 
as it has been and as it is. 

It is a very wide spread impression among onr countrymen 
that the Bengali language has come directly from the Sanskrit.^ 
The labors of recent antiquarians shew, however, that this 
impression is mistaken. We shall *shew that the Bengali 
language is derived from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits was 
derived from the Sanskrit. The Prakrita is the mother t and 
Sanskrit the grandmother , of the Bengali language . 

It would be out of place here to trace the successive changes 
that the Sanskrit language underwent. Suffice it to say that, 
as The rude and semi-civilizgd £ryan warriors*on the banks of 
the Indus gradually turned into the most refined and polished 
nation on the face of the globe, their language too underwent 
a similar change, from the stiff unmusical Vedic style to the 
s^eet harmonious strains of Kalidas. Centuries elapsed before 
this change was finally brought about, every sucoqsding age 
saw the -language more end more simplified and polished. < 
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While this change was going on, another no less striking 
was observable. In no country perhaps is the spoken tongue 
precisely similar to the written;—but the difference between 
the spoken and written Sanskrit, between the vulgar and 
learned Sanskrit, seemed gradually to increase with the lapse of 
ages. In the earlier Sanskrit literature we find no account of 
the spoken dialect as contradistinguished from the written or 
chanted,—the grammarian Panini for instance makes no mention 
of the tongue of the people as distinguished from the language 
of books. The difference however seems to have so much 
increased later on, that the grammarian Bararuchi, at the 
time of the great Yikramaditya, wrote a separate treatise on 
the spoken tongue, entitled the Prakrita-Prakasa , and this is 
the first notice taken of the Prakrita language, or the languago 
of the people. 

We have supposed the increasing difference between the 
learned and vulgar tongue to be the cause of the notice taken 
of the latter at the time of Vikramaditya. There may have 
been another and a more plausible reason for this. It is 
possible to suppose that the difference between the vulgar and 
the learned tongue existed from the earliest times, and yet no 
notice whatever was taken of the former. The Sanskrit 
dramatic literature however began sometime ‘before the time 
of Yikramaditya, and attained its zenith of 'excellence at the 
time of that great potentate. Now, it is in dramatic literature 
only that the tongue of the people has to be brought in learned 
and serious compositions. It follows therefore that, though the 
popular tonguev may have existed from the earliest times, it 
never found place *In books and c compositions till some ti&ie 
before the time of Vikramaditya, and was therefore never 
mentioned or taken notice of till the time of that prince. 
Whether, then, it was on account of the increasing difference 
• between the learned and the vulgar tongue, or whether it was 
in consequence of the development of the dramatic literature 
at the tame of Yikramaditya, it was at his time tha % ?he 
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grammarian Bararachi takes the first distinct notice of the 
Prakrita language in his Prakrita-Prakasa. 

It may always be assumed that a grammar is never written 
till some considerable time after the language is distinctly 
formed. Assuming that the great Vikramaditya reigned short¬ 
ly before the birth of Christ, as his era shows, we are not far 
from the truth in assuming that the Prakrita had formed itself 
into a ^distinct language some centuries before the birth of 
Christ. It is well known that the accounts of Antiochus 
and other contemporary princes, inscribed on stone at the 
time of Asoka 200 years before Christ, were all in Prakrita. 
We may therefore go a century earlier, and assert that, when 
Alexander came into India, the Prakrita as a distinct tongue 
was spoken by the people of northern India. Further, we find 
the Pali tongue, in which the religious books of the Buddhists 
are written, is only a form of Prakrita, and that before the time 
of the Buddhistic revolution we find no mention of the Prakrita 
language. Are we mistaken in supposing that the formation 
of the Prakrita as a distinct language is one of the effects of 
that great effort and awakening of the national mind which * 
manifested itself in the rise and spread of Buddhism?* This, 
point is worth consideration. 

It is well known that Brahmanism sanctioned the baneful 
system of caste inequalities, and so repressed tl\e free energies 
of the people for centuries together. It was the Brahmans who 
were entitled to read the Vedas, who were entitled to immunity 
from punishment, who were entitled to veneration and wor¬ 
ship. If tho KBhatriyas had obtained the ruling power by 
mfians of their prowess, the JJrahmans assigned loftier func¬ 
tions ; they were the spiritual guides, the teachers, the coun¬ 
sellors, tho ministers. The Vaisya might trade and the Sudra 
might labor, but never aspire to any higher .position. Educa¬ 
tion and improvement were things sealed to the plodding Sudra 
with seven seals. Such artificial inequalities not only demora¬ 
lized the servile Sudra, but the privileged Brahmans too till in 
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course of time the superiority so impudently assumed was 
boldly questioned, and the equality of all men was proclaimed 
with the voice of a trumpet. This is the true import of 
Buddhism; it was a protest against the inequalities sanctioned 
by the custom of ages; it was pre-eminently a popular awaken¬ 
ing, a struggle for the rights of the people. It is but natural 
to suppose that such a popular movement should be carried on 
not in the language of the Brahmans and the Sastras ^gainst 
which it protested, but in the language of the people. It stands 
to reason to suppose that, whatever might be the dialect in 
which the people spoke with one another, that dialect would at 
such a time receive encouragement and development. .The 
religious revolution in England at the time of Henry VIII. 
and succeeding rulers, brought about a complete change in the 
language of the country, and the language of Chaucer and 
Gower was transformed into that of Shakespear and Milton. 
The religious revolution of Bengal brought about by Chaitanya 
inaugurated a change in the tongue, and tho language of 
Vidyapati and Chandidas was changed into that of Kirttibas 
* and Kasiram Das. There is therefore nothing absurd in tho 
.supposition that the simplification of the Sanskrit language 
into the Prakrita was contemporaneous with, and partly caused 
by, the vast religious revolution which shook' the whole of 
northern India., But we must extricate ourselves from this 
thorny discussion. 

Assuming that the Prakrita as a distinct language (or rather 
as a set of distinct languages such as Pali, Maharashtri, 
Magadhi, Sauraseni, Paishachi &c) was derived from the 
Sanskrit languagefabout the timQ of the great Buddhistic move¬ 
ment of the sixth century before Christ, the question next arises 
as to when the Bengali language was derived from the Prakrita. 
Before entering into that question, however, we must shew in 
the first place that the Bengali is derived from the Prakrita. 
This is very easily done. If we take up any large number-of 
colloquial Bengali words derived from the Sanskrit, we shall 
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invariably find in them traces of the Prakrita. If we take np 
any sentence at random from our every-day conversation, we 
shall find most of the words have been derived from Sanskrit 
through the Prakrita. Wo subjoin in a foot-note a list of words 
furnished by Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna, which will* shew at 
a glance that the Bengali language is immediately derived 
from the Prakrita.* 

The affinity of languages is known not so much by substan¬ 
tives and adjectives, which change forms constantly, but by 
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verbs and particles, and the subjoined list shews how closely the 
Prakrita verbs resemble the Bengali. One would feel some 
hesitation probably to trace such Bengali words as (^ 3 ) 

(^C^) and fasf) from such Sanskrit words as 
fa*fafa) and but that the corresponding Prakrita words 

(ret^J fa^) and (iffifa step in and at once point out 

the connexion; close as the rescmblence between the Prakrita 
and Bengali Verbs now appears, it was still closer at the timo of 
Vidyapati and Chandidas. In thoso times the Prakrita verbs 
(CTfafe) fa^) and not their modern Bengali forms were used 
in Bengali. Indeed, it may almost be said that the Bengali of 
those days in some respects bore as near a resemblance to the 
Prakrita as to modern Bengali. 

When was the Bengali language derived from the Prakrita ? 
This question does not admit of any definite answer. Such 
transformation is always slow, and is wrought out in centuries. 
We have elsewhere remarked that the earlier poets and writers 
of Bengal disdained to write in tho spoken or vulgar tongue, 
and chose rather to imitato the great Sanskrit authors of old 
in their own feeble Sanskrit. No early work therefore in 
Bengali has come down to us, and we are therefore at a loss to 
conjecture as to when the Prakrita language was transformed 
into the Bengali. It may probably bo assumed that the intro¬ 
duction of the Bengali alphabet was contemporaneous with 
the formation of the Bengali language, and wo have a descrip¬ 
tion of the Bengali alphabet in such an old work as the 
Kamdhenu Tantra* We may therefore consider the language 
of Bengal to be of some antiquity. 

t 
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We bare seen in a previous chapter, that the literature of 
Bengal may be divided into three distinct epochs. It is curious 
that the language in these three epochs also present marked 
distinctions. The language of the period of Vaishnava influence 
is, as wo have already remarked, obsolete, and the Bengali 
studont of the present day finds just as much difficulty in 
understanding Yidyapati as an English student finds in going 
through his Chaucer. The politico-religious revolutions both 
in England and in Bengal in the sixteenth century brought 
about a considerable change in the language, and what are 
known as modern English and modern Bongali both date from 
that time. Vidyapati wrote only two centuries before Kirtti- 
bas,—and Iswar Chandra Gupta wrote three centuries after,— 
yet there is a far closer resemblance between the language of 
Iswar Chandra and Kirttibas, than between those of Kirttibas 
and Yidyapati. In one word, both Iswar Gupta and Kirttibas 
have written in modern Bengali, whereas the language of 
Yidyapati is obsolete Bengali. The language of this medimval 
period, i. e. the period of classical influence, also shews a degree 
of consolidation unknown before,—a vast admixture of Persian 
words, a closer approach to the Sanskrit, and a borrowing qf 
numerous Sanskrit words. As a natural result of the Sanskrit 
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Bamgati Nyayaratna’s Discourse on tke Bengali language and literature. 
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study which characterized this period, numerous Prakrita words 
or corruptions of Sanskrit words were rejected, and their 
Sanskrit equivalents adopted. We subjoin a list which will 
give our readers some idea of the thing.* 

As in literature, even so in language, the British conquest 
of Bengal has caused another change in the Bengali, and the 
spirit of this change (in the language) consists in our going still 
further back towards the Sanskrit. Whoever has taken pains 
to compare the works of our best known living authors, with 
the works of the* last century, must have seen that the Sanskrit 
element has vastly increased in the Bengali of the present day; 
and this change,—and we consider it a change in the right 
direction—is attributable to a variety of causes. The spread 
of European culture created the necessity of prose writing. 

* Words used by Vidyapati. Their equivalent words used in the period 

of classical influence. 
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It is said, that the king of Nilachala was offended at the 
widely spreading fame of Jayadeva, and wrote, or caused 
to be written, a book on the same subject and challenged 
comparison. Learned Pandits unable, or unwilling, to docido the 
question, placed both the volumes at the temple of * Jagannatha, 
calling upon the deity to decide it. It is said the deity held 
the volume of Jayadova on his breast, and threw a^'ay the work 
of king Satwika. Posterity has sufficiently vindicated the 
critical powers of the deity. Verily, the work of Jayadeva 
defies competition, and our countrymen will do well to follow 
the example of the deity, and hold the precious volume on the 
breast. Centuries have rolled away, and the fame of Jayadeva 
remains undiminished, and will continue to remain so long as 
tlio Sanskrit language is not forgotten. • 

Centuries have rolled away, says Baboo Rajani Kanta, on 
concluding his book, since the death of Jayadeva, and yet to 
the present day an annual fair is* held in Kcnduli by the 
Vaishnavas in memory of the departed poet. At this fair, fifty 
or sixty thousand men assemble round the tomb of Jayadeva 
for worship, and the Vaishnavas still sing of the amours of 
Krishna and Radhika immortalized in the Gita Govinda. * 
Wc have no data to ascertain what the spoken tongue of 
Bengal was in’tlic twelfth century of the Christian era. Certain 
it is, that the Sanskrit had long ceased to be the.spoken tongue. 
Even at the timo of Kalidas and other dramatists, the lanmiasro 
spoken by women and common people was the Prakrit (which 
means the language of the people) or some corruption of the 
more ancient Sanskrit; and some corruption of this dialect still 
further modified and simplified was very probably the spoken 
tongue of Bengal iii tha twelfth century. In this conjecture 
wo are confirmed by the fact that the language of Bengal in the 
fourteenth century, as represented in the pages of Vidyapati 
and Chandidas is modified Prakrit, bearing a close resemblance 
to. the present Hindi ; and the spoken tongue of thp country 
two centurios earlior could not have been very different. 

* 66 "• " J 
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A modified form of Prakrit, then, closely resembling the 
present Hindi, was very probably the spoken tongue of Bengal 
in the twelfth century. But the learned and the elite still 
considered the Sanskrit tongue as their noble heritage, and 
authors vied with each other in writing in this language. All 
elaborate works, therefore, all speeches and orations in court, 
all traditional and genealogical fables, wore probably composed 
and sung in the Sanskrit. Learned Brahmans carried on their 
investigations in this learned language, and poets desirous of 
- ingratiating themselves with kings composed and pronounced 
stiff artificial poetry in a dead language. It was thus that the 
Italians before the age of Dante and Boccaeio wrote in Latin ; 
it was thus that the great Alfred and his contemporaries 
made feeble attempts in the language of Rome. All attempts 
in a foreign tongue or in a dead tongue must nccssarily be 
feeble; and thus with the single exception of Jayadcva’s 
work, all attempts of the national intellect of the twelfth 
century, directed as they were in a wrong channel, have been 
forgotten and deservedly forgotten. 

The Gita Govinda however is an exception, and a noble 
exception. It is a book of songs on tho amours of Krishna 
and Radhika,"divided into twelve Sargas or Cantos ; each Sarga 
being divided into several prabandltas , and 6&ch prahandha 
consisting of several versos. The first tiling that strikes the 
reader is the exquisito music of the songs. Never in the 
Sanskrit language, never perhaps in any language in the world, 
have such melodious verses been written. One would suppose 
the sonorous and' somewhat artificial Sanskrit language was in¬ 
capable of so much*softness and melody;—but no, it is a mastfer 
hand that woke the lyre, and the ear is, pleased and ravished 
with a flood of tho softest and sweetest melody before one 
comprehends the Sense. In the hand of a Bengali poet the 
Sanskrit language loses its august stiffness and assumes more 
than Italian softness; and constant yet melodious repetitions 
; and alliterations, combined with sweet reflexions and modula- 
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tions, make the Gita Govinda a remarkable and singular work 
in tlio Sanskrit language. It Is the only book of songs in the 
language extant. 

And if the book is rich in its music, it is no less rich in its 
soft and voluptuous descriptions. The blue waves of the 
Yamuna, tlio cool shade of the darksome Tamal tree, the soft 
whisperings of the Malaya breeze, the voluptuous music of 
Krishna’s flute more melodious than the song of the Kokil 
from the neighbouring Tamal tree, the timid glances of 
the love-stricken milk-maids that spoke of love, tho fond 
workings of a lover’s heart, tho pangs of jealousy, tho sorrows 
of separation, the raptures of re-union,—all these are clearly and 
vividly reflected in the songs of the immortal bard of Birbhum. 

The poem begins with a voluptuous description of love lorn 
milk-maids disporting themselves around Krishna in the cool 
shades of (fokul. Itadhika sees this; she marks with bitter 
pang the love of Krishna shared ,by an assemblage of less 
worthy rivals,—and yet tho very sight of Krishna half tempers 
her soi row. Nothing can be more exquisitely beautiful®than 
the description of the thrill of rapturo which the forlorn and 
abandoned Iiadha feels involuntarily and almost in spito^of 
herself at the very sight of him who is so dear to her heart,— 
at tho sudden recollection of the joys they havo shared together. 
An English version conveys no idea whatever of the beauty 
and elegance of the original, yet such as it is we quote from 
Sir William Jones’s translation. 

That pod whose chock is beautified by the necta^ of his smiles, whose pipo 
drops' irf his ecstasy, I saw iu the groves encircled by the damsels of Vraja 
• who "azed on him askance Erom the corners of his eyes. I saw him in the 
crove with happier damsels, yet the sight of him delighted me. Soft is the 
calc which breathes over yfin elhar pool, and expands clustering blossoms of 
the voluble Asoka—soft.yet grievous to me in the absence, of the foe of 
Madhu. Delightful are tho flowers of Atnra trees on the mountain tops while 
the murmuring boos pursue their voluptuous toil,—delightful yet affecting 
to me 01 friend, in the absence of the youthful Kesava.* 

* ffat*T 

vfe (Tsnft# itowO 
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In the sorrow of her heart Radhika retires into her grovo 
and weeps. There the Duti sees *her and describes to her a- 
fresh the promiscuous amours of Krishna. Radha’s heart 
bleeds afresh, and the workings of a jealous mind are powerfully 
described by our author. Tho deserted yet doting girl raisos 
bitter images and ideas of the happiness of her rivals, which 
gnaw into her heart and make her almost frantic with grief. 
We have not space enough for a lengthy extract, and shall 
therefore quote one or two passages in which she concludes a 
touching and bitter lamentation. 

•* 

O, gale scented with Sandal, who brcathest love from the regions of the 
south, be propitious but for a moment: when tlion hast brought my- be¬ 
loved before my eyes thou mayst freely waft away my soul? Love, with eyes 
like blue water-lilies again assails me and triumphs, and while the perfidy of 
my beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, the cool breeze scorches 
mo like a flame, and the ncctar-dropping moon is my poison. Bring disease 
and death, o! gale of Malaya! seize ray spirit, o 1 god with live arrows ! I ask 
not mercy from thee: no more ^ will I dwell in the cottage of my father. 
Beccivo me into thy azure waves 0 1 sister Yamuna, that the ardour of my heart 
ma 3#° flayed !* 

f*(® Wl fitW 

Ctftfw WWJnWfR wtfa 5.11 

^rf*t 3f*i® wkt* 

Gita Govinda, 2d fiarga. 

We shall here remark once for all that our quotations are made from 
Ilaridas Ilirachand’s edition of the Gita Govinda. The above translation mud 
have been from some other edition as slight difSerences are observable. 
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But the hour of retribution came at last. The Duti wont 
back to Krishna, and described^ him tho wretched state to 
which he had brought his beloved. Krishna is seized with 
compunction, seeks out Radhika, and tries to pacify her wrath 
by a touching entreaty and appeal. The appeal is *too lengthy 
for quotation, yet it is too glowing and eloquent to be left out 
altogether. Wo shall therefore extract a small portion of it. 

Speak but ouo mild Avoid, and tho rays of thy sparkling teeth will dispel the 
gloom of my fears. My trembling lips like thirsty chat ah as long to drink 
the moon-beams of thy cheek. 0 1 my darling, who art naturally so tender¬ 
hearted, abandon thy causeless indignation. At this moment the flame of 
desire consumes my heart, o ! grant me a draught of honey from the lotos of 
thy mouth. Or if thou heest. iucxhorable, grant me death from the arrows of 
thy keen eyes ; make thy arms my chains, and puuish me according to thy 
pleasure. Thou art my l : fe, thou art my ornament, thou art a pearl in the 
ocean of my mortal birtli ; o ! bo favorable now, and my heart shall eternally 
he grateful. Thine ('yes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, are become 
through thy resentment like petals of the crimson lotos ; o ! tinge with their 
effulgence these my dark limbs that they may glow like the shafts of love 
tipped with [lowers. Place on my head that foot like a fresh leaf, and shade 
me from the sun of thy passion whose beams I am unable to bear. Bprdfcd a 
string of gems on those two soft globes ; let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle 
and proclaim the mild edict of love 1 Say, o 1 damsel, with delicate speech, 
shall 1 dye red with the juice of id ah taka those beautiful feet which will make 
tho full-blown land-lotos blusli with shame ? Ac. Ac.* 

Tfas ^AuA 11 

ore wtez 11 • 

Gila Gorin da, 1th SnrflCl. 
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Who can resist such a touching,, glowing appeal,—and from 
such a handsome appellant f Kkdhika could not. If she had 
proper cause of offence, the offender has done proper penauce; 
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and all resentment is at an end. Krishna retires to his grove, 
and Radhika follows her, and is thus welcomed with an outburst 
of the most melodious songs. 

Enter, sweet ItAdha, the bower of Hari; seek delight, 0 ! thon whose bosom 
laughs with the foretaste of happiness. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower graced with a bed of Asokaieavcs; seek 
delight, O ! thou whose garland leaps with joy on thy breast. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower illumined with sweet blossoms ; seek delight, 
0 ! thon whofse Limbs far excel them in softness. 

Enter, O ! lladha, the bower made cool aud fragrant by gales from the woods 
of Malaya ; seek delight, O ! thou whose amorous lays are softer than breezes. 

Enter, O ! ltndha, the bower spread with loaves of twining creepers ; seek 
delight, 0 I thou whose arms have been so long indexible. 

Enter, 0 I Rad ha, the bower which resounds with the murmur of honey- 
making bees; seek delight, 0 1 thou whose embrace yields more exquisite 
sweetness. 

Enter, O 1 Radha, the bower attained by the melodious band of Ivokilas ; seek 
delight, 0"! thou whose lips, which outshine the grains of the pomegranate, 
are embellished when thou speakest by the brightness of thy teeth.* 
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Here wo shall pause. The pleasures of a rounion be¬ 
tween two such amiable and enthusiastic lovers may be better 
conceived than described even by the inimitable Jayadeva. 
Enough has been said to acquaint the reader with the character 
and merits of Jnyadcva’s poetry. lie is the only poet who has 
attained eminence by writing in a dead language, who has 
wrung out so much sweetness and soft melody out of an arti¬ 
ficial classical language, who lias embalmed and perpetuated 
the amours of Had ha and Krishna in songs which remain as the 
solo specimen of that class of compositions in Sanskrit literature. 
Writing in an age of ignorance, and in a foreign tongue, 
liis genius burst through all difficulties, and will ever. shine 
bright as long as the Sanskrit language is not forgotten. In 
his own words, £< whatever is delightful in tho modes of music, 
whatever is exquisite in the sweet art of love, let the happy 
and wise learn from the song of Jayadeva.”* 
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Our earlier students began to be familiarized with ideas which 
could not find expression in verse; philosophy, the sciences, and 
sober reasoning, came within the category of public tuition, 
and were fast imbibed by an ever-increasing circle of students ; 
and when they wanted to give expression to such ideas in 
their native tongue they found out its inadequacy. Philo¬ 
sophy and the sciences were for a long time past cultivated 
in the academies of Nuddea, but they were cultivated only by 
a few, and those few never conceived the idea of popularizing and 
spreading such kuowledge ; and so the necessity of a channel 
for expression in the popular language of the country was never 
felt. A more liberal spirit however was imbibed from the west, 
and those who imbibed such notions felt bound to spread and 
popularize the knowledge they had obtained. One of the first 
and foremost too who imbibed such notions was the great Baja 
Ram Mohan Raya whose life was devoted to preaching ; and he 
made the first desperate efforts tq form Bengali prose. The 
first attempts were necessarily awkward, and the great Raja’s 
Bengali works C^rlc.'&sl 

•HJ*irt*r &°-) arc certainly not considered specimens of good 
style, and are indeed scarcely known in these days. But his 
example was not lost on his countrymen ; newspapers were 
started and efforts at prose writing* began to increase. 

It was then that two great authors, Akshaya Kumar Datta 
and Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar, took up the subject, and it 
may be asserted truly that they have formed the prose literature 
of Bengal. They had few or no instruments to work with, they 
had no style before them on which to base their own, none to 
follow or imitate. Under^suqh circumstances they turned their 
eyes to that vast sfprehouse of knowledge, that mine of 
erudition, the Sanskrit language. That wonderful language 
is rich at once in scientific works and in polite literature, and 
the twin workers borrowed vastly from this store and formed 
Bengali prose. Vidyasagar formed the style of light literature, 
Akshaya Kumar created the scientific style in Bengali. Their 

68 
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example has subsequently been followed with ease, and the prose 
literature of Bengal is a fait accompli. These facts will partly 
account for the large proportion of Sanskrit in the Bengali 
language of the present day. 

Since that time the same causes have been continuing to 
operate. New ideas are daily imported from the west, and are 
entering into the spirit of our indigenous literature. In old 
works we seek in vain for expressions suited to such ideas ; we 
naturally turn more and more to the Sanskrit, and borrow more 
and more from that language. The language thus has under¬ 
gone a radical change, and even in poetry we find Michael 
Madhu Sudan Datta and Hem Chandra Baneijea resorting to a 
purer and more classical stylo than what we can find in the 
works* of any poet of past centuries. Except in dramas, collo¬ 
quial words are being left out one by one, and their Sanskrit 
equivalents are adopted. A comparison of any piece of poetry 
of the present century with one of the past century will shew the 
difference. Such words as *nr*T> which were almost 

invariably used before are now rejected altogether in prose and 
seldom used in poetry,—their Sanskrit equivalents are adopted ; 
qnd even where both forms are allowed <4is preferred in 
prose to and 14^ to and possibly the latter 

forms will be obsolete fifty years hence. 

We open 9 book before us at random, and find a poem 
entitled in the Sraban number of the Banga Darsana. It 
begins thus— 

"iFrft faprtfatt. 

<sff*r lip 'stfMft. 

nn ' 

With the exception of two words only and all the 
rest are pure Sanskrit words,—prefix, affix and all. 

We turn over a few pageB and come to another poem 
entitled CTC fkari in the Bhadra number. It begins thus— 
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fptc* f 5 rf*nr 
<sr?fa ^ Tta*rt»R?T 
^ifenrl 'are* «rt*ra» 

Of f«fa froor* 

cw* *5fr*nr# ^K5r» 

Tt^f *f*> *$> TOt*! Tf^, 
o?f*fa ^ott^ wi^r- 

In these eight lines there are only four words which are 
not Sanskrit—c^t 3 ?* 3 f 3 tC$# ^T and Offtfa- All the other 
words are pure Sanskrit, though some of them have Bengali 
terminations at their end. Even the four words above men- 

m 

tioned are very nearly connected with and are immediately 
derived from Sanskrit roots. 

The Aswin number has no poetry and we therefore turn 
to the Kartik number. The poem on begins thus 

'srcs *roc*r> 

crortfH* 

fasrfar ^r. 

In these lines only two words < 5 tW! and f^fsr are not 
Sanskrit, besides which is not Sanskrit, being Sanskrit. 

The terminations are Bengali of courso. 

In the seventeen lines which we have quoted above, there are 
only six or seven words whiph are not Sanskrit, and these lines 
are from ordinary ^Magazine poetry selected at random. 
We may go over the entire range of our literature previous to 
the I9th century, without finding any seventeen consecutive 
lines in which there are only six non-Sanskrit words. Kirtti- 
bas, Kasi Bam Das, Mokundo Bam, Bharat Chandra, all wrote 
in colloquial Bengali. 
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If we progress in this direction a century longer, the Bengali 
language will be distinguishable from the Sanskrit only by the 
case terminations, and mood and tense terminations, which 
rarely or never change. It will then perhaps be asserted that 
the Bengali language is derived from the Sanskrit-direct, and 
has no connexion with the Prakrita! 

The reader will be greatly mistaken if he carries away the 
impression that we are imitating the Sanskrit style. We have 
shewn in another chapter that the reverse is rather the case,— 
our notions, our ideas, our ways of thinking, our style of writing 
are day by day diverging from the classical Sanskrit model, and 
tending towards the European. It is words only that we are 
borrowing from the Sanskrit. Thus at the same time we are 
borrowing from two widely different sources. 

COLINETTE. 

« 

From the French . 

Colinette,—that was her name,— 

In a village lived obscure, 

Where in childhood’s morning pure, 

Once, at harvest-time, I came: 

A little girl and schoolboy met, 

That was all our history, 

She knew not then that death was nigh, 

Poor dear Colinette. 

When we ran about together 
In the lane§ and meadows, gr$en, 

A breathless joy lit tip her mien, * 

An d mine was bright as sunny weather. 

A chaffinch on the trees,—our pet, 

First hailed our child-love with his strain, 

An4 bush and brake burst forth amain, 

Poor dear Colinette. 
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This mossy seat, whereon I sigh, 

Beheld my parting with the child, 

My soul that eve with grief was wild, 
I loved her without knowing why. 

With tears half-hid mine eyes were wet, 
I took her hand, and said, “ my dear, 
Adieu, until another year 
Poor dear Colinette, 


A story common, old and stale I 
And yet such narratives unseal 
Fountains of pity, while we feel 
The anguish of creation’s wail. 

For me, my sun of life is set. 

Beauties display their charms in vain, 
Coquettes with me but lose their pain, 
Poor dear Colinette. 


A. D. 


ANNALS OF KASHMIR. 

(From the Sanskrit of KaThina Pandita.') 

By J. C. Dutt. 

(Continued from page 496.) 

We then find on the throne of Kashmir 'three kings of 
Turkish origin reigning jointly, namely, Hushka, Jushka and 
Kanishka; they built three cities and called them after their 
names. Jushka built a monastery, and another town named 
Jayasvamipura. Though they were of Turkish origin they yet 
built several monasteries and, places of worship on the plains 
of -Shushketra ; during their long reigns the Buddhist religion 
prevailed all over the country; and Nagarjjuna a great Boddhi- 
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Sattwa (1) then stopped for six days in the woods of Kashmir, 
and Buddhist hermits were very powerful. 

Then reigned Abhimanyu who, it appears, had driven the 
Turks out of the kingdom, and dedicated the country to the god 
. Kanrikoutsa. He caused an image of Siva to bo made on 
which his name was inscribed. He also built a city called Abhi- 
manyupura after his name. It was in his reign that the Gram¬ 
marian Chaudracharjya flourished, and wrote the history of this 
king with the king's permission. The Buddhists under their 
great leader Nagarjjuna continued to gain strength in the 
country ; they not only defeated in arguments the Panditas who 
upheld the worship of Siva and rejected the duties prescribed in 
the Nilapurana, (2) but had the influence to discontinue the 
practice of the ceremonies and worship enjoined by it. The 
tribe of Nagas in consequence rose to arms, murdered many 
people chiefly Buddhists, and carried on their devastations 
year by year, chiefly during winter seasons. The king avoided 
these scenes of tumult, and retired in winter to such places as 
Darvavisara &c. At last Chandradeva, a pious Brahman, and a 
descendant of Kasyapa, appeased the tumult by restoring the 
* rites according to the Nilapurana. This holy man on a former 
occasion is said to have put down the insurrection of the 
Yakshas, but of that we have no accounts. 

Then came Gonarda III. to the throne, and established the 
rites of the Nagas according to the Nilapurana, and from that 
time the Buddhists ceased to be oppressed. He is said to have 
been a good and powerful king, who galvanized the kingdom as 
it were into new life. He reigned for thirty-five years. 

After him his'son Vibhishana L reigned for fifty-three y6ars 
and six months. % 

Then followed Indrajita, and then his son Havana. The 
Sivalinga set up. by Havana might still, be seen, says the 

(1) Sec foot note at page 85 of Mr. Boyd’s translation of the Nagananda. 

( 2) It appears evident that this Parana was the text for law and religion 
current in-Kashmir, 
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historian, in his time. This image is marked by spots and 
stripes, and to this god he dedicated his kingdom. The 
reigns of Havana and his father extended over a period of 
thirty-five years and six months. Havana’s son Vibhishana 
II. then reigned for thirty-five years and six months. * 

Then came his son Nara I., sometimes called Kinnara to the 
throne. This prince had the misfortune of having a narrow intel¬ 
lect, and whatever he did for the benefit of his subjects turned 
out for want of proper judgment to their injury. A Buddhist 
who lived in a monastery in a certain village eloped with his 
queen ; this made him so enraged that ho burnt thousands and 
thousands of monasteries, and gave to the Brahmans the village 
that supported thoSfe monasteries. lie built a town on the 
banks of the Vitasta, in which he laid out spacious roads, and 
adorned it with the spoils of other countries. It was crowded 
with rich shops, and the river below was covered with boats. 
Altogether it was a place of great trade. 

Now, in this city dwelt a Brahman whoso wife (the 
daughter of a Naga) was possessed of exceeding beauty, in so 
much that the king became enamoured of her. He first 
employed persons to seduce her, who tormented her with* 
temptation, but to no effect. On this the king was shameless 
enough to ask*for her of her husband. This failed also, as he 
received only abusive language from the offended husband. 
At last he lost his patience and sent some soldiers to snatch 
away the girl. While the soldiers were attacking the house on 
the front, the Brahman with his wife made their exit by another 
way and came to the Naga for help. There he related the 
insult which the king intended to offer to his daughter. The 
Naga becamo enragody and in vengence burnt down the city. 
Many persons who fled to the adjacent hill for shelter were also 
burnt, and the Vitasta ran polluted with • scorched human 
remains. The king perished in the conflagration. (1) 

*(1) The immediate cause of the king’s violence towards the Brahman is thus 
related: One day while the girl was sitting on the terrace of her house, she saw 
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Meanwhile Hamani the sister of the Naga was coming to 
her brother’s help; but when about a Yojana from the scene of 
action she heard of her brother’s success, and returned home 
after laying waste villages to the extent of five Yojanas round. 
The heaps of stonos with which he destroyed the villages could 
be seen at the time of the author, and known by the name 
Kauianyatavi or the forest of Hamani. (1) After having killed 
many thousands, the Naga became disgusted with himself and 
hated by others, and retiring from the place, lived on a distant 
hill, where he dug a tank (which says the author could be seen 
even to his day only during the festival of* Amareshvarayatra.) 
Near this tank another was dug named Jamatrisara, or the 
“ tank of the son-in-law,” because it belonged to the Brahman, 
his son-in-law. 

The passion of the king, says the author, may appear to the 
senseless vulgar as nothing guilty, but for that passion Nara I. 
suffered what none ever suffered. When a king under the 
pretence of protecting his subjects oppresses them, he generally 
meets such a death unawares. Even to this day, he continues, 
the burnt houses and the tank near the hill Chakradhara remind 
the people of the fact. 

It was a happy circumstance that the prince Sidha was 
absent at Vijayakhsetra when the catastrophe* happened to the 
king and his capital, and thus his life was saved from the 
general ruin. He set himself to repairing the ravages done 
in the last reign. Ho was of a religious character and led a 
pure life. The misfortune of his father was an instruction to 

1 ' * - ■■ 1 . . . . - i .—.. ■ 

a horse eating her grains that were left drying outside her house, and there teing 
none of her servants present she descended from the terrace and drove the horse 
by pushing the animal. It is said that her palm and fingers left a golden im¬ 
press on the animal. This the king heard, and, enamoured as he was of her before, 
became more violent. 

(1) From the descriptions of the Nagas here as well as in other places it ap¬ 
pears that, though they were subject to the kings of Kashmir, they had indepen¬ 
dent chiefs qnong them, who owned the supremacy of the king and were beld 
as his vassals. 
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him ; and though surrounded by pleasures he kept himself clear 
of all temptations. He disregarded riches, and is said to hare 
had always in his mind his god Mahadeva whenever he did any 
thing. After a reign of sixty years he retired with his servants 
to Mahadevaloka, a part of the Himalayas, where he died. (1) 

His son Dtpalaksha, so named from the beauty of his eyes, 
then reigned for thirty years and six months, and was succeeded 
by his son Hiranyaksha. He built a city called after his own 
name, and reigned for thirty-seven years and seven months. 
His son Hiranyakula succeeded him and reigned sixty years, 
and then his son Mukula, sometimes called Yasukula, came to 
the throne. In this reign the Mlechhas overran Kashmir. 

He was succeeded by his son Mihirakula, a firm, though a 
very cruel, king. From the description that is given of him it 
would appear that he was a monster of cruelty. Day and 
night were men murdered by his orders, even in his places of 
amusement; he spared neither age nor* sex, and his presence 
was known by the assemblage of crows and vultures that 
feasted on the dead. It is said of him that once he spied the 
braasts of his queen marked with foot-prints of golden color. 
This enraged him, and he called for explanation from the keeper of * 
the zenana. The keeper replied that the queen wore a boddice 
made of Ceylon *(2) cloth, and that the Cingalese marked their 
clothes with golden foot-marks which denoted the* foot-prints of 
their king. This was a sufficient reason with him to invade 
Ceylon. He defeated and killed the king of the place, set up 
another on his throne, and returned to his kingdom. On his 
return he passed through Chola, Karnata, Nata &c. The kings 
of tfiese places fled on his approach, and returned to their 
ravaged capitals after he had gone away. One instance of his 

(1) The historian writes that he went up to heaven with his body, but we have 
stated in the text what we believe to have been the more probable occurence. 

(2) From this passage two things may be deduced, namely, the activity of 
trade which brought articles from Ceylon to Kashmir ; and that tlte ’boddice 
was in use in those ancient times. 

69 
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cruelty towards animals is also recorded. It is said that when 
entering Kashmir, some one hundred of his elephants were 
startled by the cries of one elephant which had fled thither 
from its den, the king ordered the hundred elephants that 
started to be killed. Here the author draws a veil over 
his other atrocities, thinking it a sin even to narrate them ; 
still however he mentions one more horrible anecdote of 
this king. One day when he was going to the river 
Chandrakulya, on his way stood a heavy block of stone which 
could not be moved aside. Now, he dreamt a dream after¬ 
wards that a Yaksha, a spirit, resided in it, and that it could not 
be moved but by a chaste woman. He then put his dream to 
proof, and many a citizen's wife tried to move that stone in 
vain, till Chandravati, the wife of a potter, accomplished the feat. 
The king was enraged to find so many women unchaste, he 
ordered them to be killed together with their husbands, sons and 
brothers, three kotis (I) in all 1 This action is lauded by 
some, but our author condemns it. It is a wonder, says he, that 
.the people did not rebel against their king and kill him. 

He was not devoid of virtue, continues the author ; he set. 
up the god Mihireshvara, named after him, in Srinagara, and 
founded a great city in Hola called Mihirapura after his name. 
Ho also bestowed some villages in Vijayeshvara on the Brahmans 
of Gandhara, who were said to have been equally vicious with 
the king. In his old age he became very infirm, and suffered 
from many maladies. He therefore caused a fire to be made, 
and according to the barbarous custom of the time, perished 
in its flame. This terror of the world reigned for seventy 
years. « • 

After his death his subjects raised‘his son Yaka, a very good 
prince, to the throne. At first they were mistrustful of him, 
but afterwards they liked him, contrasting his reign with that of 

(1) This is surely an exaggeration; the whole of the Punjab and Kashmir 

in the pfesSnt days of peace and industry hardly contains a population of three 
hotis. 
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his father ; and peace and security were re-established in the 
kingdom. He founded a city named Lavanotsa. (1.) This 
good reign was cut short by a fanatic. One Vatta, a female* 
devotee, came to the king one night, and invited him to be pre¬ 
sent at a religious festival at her place. There the king went 
with his sons and grandsons. But instead of witnessing tho 
festival, they were all sacrificed except one son. A stone, said 
to be marked with the impression of her knees, as she sacrificed 
the king, was to be seen at the time of the author ; and this hor¬ 
rid tale was even then related in certain monasteries. This 
king reigned for sixty-three years. 

The surviving prince Kshitinanda then reigned for thirty 
years. 

Yasunanda, his son, then ascended the throne, and reigned 
for fifty-two years and two months. This prince is said to have 
been the originator of the science of love. 

He was succeeded by his son Nara.IL, who reigned for sixty 
years, who was succeeded by his son Aksha who also reigned for 
sixty years. He built a holy place called after his name 
Akshavala. 

He was succeeded by his son Gopaditya. The reign of thi$ 
prince has been compared to the Satya Yuga. He bestowed 
several villages on Brahmans. (2 .) He expelled from his 
country several irreligious Brahmans who used to eat garlic, 
and filled up their places by bringing others of the caste from 
Dravira, and other places, whom he induced to settle in Vish- 
chaka &c., and bestowed villages on them. He set up a god 
named Jeshteshvara. He never pardoned the slaughter of ani- 
nfals except for religious purposes. These a*re the facts related 
of this virtuous king. He died after a reign of sixty years and 
six days. 

(1) The word literally signifies‘‘salt water fountain.’' It may be, the city 
derived its name from such a fountain in its neighbourhood, and not from the 
n|me of the founder as usual. ,' 

(2) It is impossible to identify the names of the different villages given here. 
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/His son $okama then succeeded him, who set up a god Go- 
karna (1.) after his name, and reigned for fifty-seven years 
and eleven months. 

He was succeeded by his son Narendraditya otherwise called 
Khinkhila. He set up a god (2) named Bhulesvara, and a 
goddess Aksayini. His religious instructor set up another god 
Ugresha, and ten goddesses who were called Matri Chakra. 
Having reigned for thirty-six years and hundred days he died. 

His son named Yudhisthira then came to the throne ; he was 
called the blind on account of the smallness of his eyes. At 
first he ruled his ancestral kingdom with great care, and main¬ 
tained the ancient laws of the country. But this was only for 
a short time. He soon became exceedingly vain of his royal 
affluence, took into his favor ignorant and unworthy persons, 
and became indifferent to the wise servants of the state, who 
kept themselves away from his court in disgust. His flatterers 
soon got the ascendant over him, and made him a mere 
puppet. His gaity and lightness became dangerous to men, 
and his favor uncertain and fleeting ; for he would abuse those 
at their hack, whom in their presence he favored. In short he 
jnade himself hated by all, and endangered the stability of his 
throne. His ministers rebelled, and got the army under their 
command. They also mtfde alliance with thb neighbouring 
kings, who encouraged by their* offer, were ready to fall on 
Kashmir. The king knew not how to act. He at first offered 
terms to his rebellious ministers, but in vain. For the ministers 
feared that, should the king find himself again firmly seated 
on his throne, he would not only disregard those terms, but 
would kill them ; ‘in fact they had proceeded too far to make 
any compromise. 

(1.) There is a shrine of Ookaroa in Nepal. See Mr. Cowell’s preface to 
the translation of Naganania. Has that any bearing on this? 

(2.) It appears that all these gods are representations of Siva, the god who 
was mostly If, not solely worshipped in Kashmir. This god is widely worshipped 
in Nepal at present. 
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The ministers with their army now laid siege to the palace, 
and obliged the kiifb to come to terms. He agreed to retire from 
the city, leaving his kingdom. As he issued out of his palace 
with his seraglio and treasure, and passed the dusty streets, the 
people wept to see his altered condition. The besiegefs however 
were mean enough to insult his fallen fortune, robbing him of 
some of his women and riches. He then retired to a monas- 
tery. When weary of walking among the rocks, he would sit 
under the shadow of a tree, and then he would again set out to 
beguile his grief. Sometimes, says the author, he would be 
awakened from his sleep, by the noise of his enemy at a distance, 
and might be seen creeping into caverns to hide himself; often 
weary of penetrating through woods, or crossing mountain 
streams, his queens would faint away. Sometimes they would 
turn their backs, and see the kingdom they once enjoyed, and 
would weep and strike their heads with their palms, and mingle 
their tears with the waters of the fountains. Sometimes from 
the top of a mountain they would look on the fair realm of 
Kashmir once their home, and bid a last farewell. At last some 
neighbouring king took pity on Yudhisthira, took him under his 
protection, and consoled him for his misfortunes. , 

gathe'r ye bose-buds while ye may. 

From the French* 

Said the mother Good-weather, 

To her girls as she parted, 

Now be happy together 
As yo dance merry-hearted; 

Know, sweet flowers of delight, 

Born in spring like the rose, 

In summer fade quite,— 

And in winter it snows. 

At fifteen is the chance 
For such as would dance. 
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At twenty I thought 

Love was most charming, 

But in his net caught, 

My case was alarming. 

A tyrant is Love, 

And he holds us while dying. 

As the hawk holds the dove, 

i 

’Tis all sighing and crying. 

At fifteen is the chance, 

For such as would da$ce. 

Amusement and Laughter 
Reigned at my marriage, 

But I learned soon after 
My bliss to disparage. 

With a husband oft grumbling, 

And imps howling free,— 

’Twas bewildering and humbling. 

Could the dance then suit me ? 

At fifteen is the chance, 

For such as would dance. 

Time made me, alas! 

An old grandmother, 

Things once at that pass 
All pleasure’s a bother. 

One coughs often in talking, 

One reclines in a chair, 

One trembles in walking, 

One’s partner is Care. 

At fifteen is the chance 
For such as would dance. 

T. 


5th June 1874. 



SAUL OF TARSUS.* 

By a'Native Minister. 

No system of religion has undergone so many processes of 
examination as the religion of Christ. At its first introduction 
it was sifted by Jews and Gentiles, who exerted all the powers 
of their minds to prove its falsity. Learning, wit and eloquence, 
were enlistecL against that religion whose only object was the 
restoration of the human race to pristine purity. In succeeding 
ages, Christianity had to do battle with no mean foes so far as 
their intellect was concerned. All that is subtle in philosophy, 
pungent in wit, deep in learning, and brilliant in eloquence, 
were set in battle-array against a religion founded by a crucified 
Jew, and propagated by some obscure fishermen of Galilee. 
The issue of every conflict has hitherto been that victory has 
invariably declared itself on the side of Christianity. Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for no other system of religion is 
supported by so many irrefragable evidences. It is attended 
by a splendid retinue of miracles, which irresistibly prove the 
divine commission of those who performed them, and the 
truth of the ’message they delivered. It is supported by a 
golden chain of prophecies which were minutely and circum¬ 
stantially fulfilled. In addition to these two pillars, on which the 
truth of the Christian religion is supported, there are innumerable 
other subsidiary proofs, each of which separately is sufficient 
to demonstrate the divine authority of the. Holy Scriptures. 
The spotless purity of the doctrines of Christianity; the 
immaculate character of its Divine Founder; the wonderful 
success which attended the labours of its first propagators, 
despite the opposition of formidable enemies; the uniform 
testimony of its first martyrs and confessors ; the marvellous 


An Address delivered to educated lliudus. 
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harmony subsisting between the several parts of the Scriptures, 
written at different times by different persons ; the native 
tendency of this system to promote the supreme welfare of the 
human race;—all these, and many others that might be men¬ 
tioned, are, each of them, independent arguments to establish 
the*divinity of our holy faith. 

Sincerely believing that Christianity is the only system of 
religion whioh has God for its author and salvation for its end, 
and solicitous to persuade you, my countrymen, to embrace it, 
I purpose to lay before you only one of the many arguments 
in proof of the divine origin of Christianity. The argument 
in question is founded on the conversion of the Apostle 
Paul. 

Of the early history of St. Paul very little is recorded in 
Holy Writ. In the maritime province of Cilicia, in Asia 
Minor, there existed, in the first century of the Christian 
era, a flourishing city of the name of Tarsus. To the 
inhabitants of this city 'had been lately granted by one 
of the Roman Emperors, in consideration of valuable 
services, the privileges of Roman citizens. Politically free, 
Tarsus did not neglect the cultivation of the humane arts. 
It* was the seat of flourishing schools, where Grecian literature 
was taught with reputation. In this city was bora, of Jewish 
parentage, Saul, for that was the first name of him with whose 
history we are concerned. Saul after having, in all proba¬ 
bility, been instructed in his nativity in the elegant litera¬ 
ture of the Greeks, of an acquaintance with which he has left 
indubitable proofs in his writings, was transferred to Jerusalem. 
In that focus of Jewish learning, he completed his studies* 
under one of the ablest And most learned of the Rabbis. 
Born of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
attached to the party of the Pharisees, the most popular and 
influential of all the Jewish sects; initiated into the mysteries 
of Hellenic literature; brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,, 
and possessed of unquestioned genius, Saul was* no mean 
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member of the Jewish community, and exorted no inconsider¬ 
able influence on their opinions. As soon as Saul had attained 
to years of opening manhood, he found his country in a state 
of no little agitation. A few short years before, an apparently 
obscure man of the city of Nazareth had gone about from 
place to place, teaching on the highways of Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, as well as in the crowded streets of Jerusalem and 
Capernaum, a purer morality than had ever been conceived by 
learned Rabbis; exposing in vivid colours, and denouncing in 
an authoritative manner the vices and hypocrisies of the 
Pharisees ; announcing the fulfilment of the law, and the abroga¬ 
tion of the Levitical economy; proclaiming himself to be the 
Messiah promised to the fathers, and the restorer of the lost 
sheep of Israel; and performing, in attestation of his divine com- 
mision, a variety of the most splendid miracles, such as walking 
on the sea, unstopping the ears of the deaf, curing the paralytic, 
exercising the possessed of evil spirits, pnd of raising the dead 
by the word of authority. Tins extraordinary personage had 
a little before been seized by the nation, had been consigned 
to the Roman procurator, and had been crucified in the 
company of two malefactors on mount Calvary. A few despised, 
obscure, and illiterate fishermen of Galilee, who had accom¬ 
panied Jesus in • his earthly career, now presumed boldly and 
openly to preach his doctrines, and to take up his cause 
which seemed to have been lost. The talented, learned, and 
enterprizing Saul, proud of his attainments, and sincerely 
zealous in promoting the interests of the Jewish religion, must 
have looked down with infinite contempt on the illiterate 
propagators of the doctrines of a crucified malefactor. Indig¬ 
nant at the presumption of these petty‘preachers, and animated 
with the desire, as he called it, of doing God service, he eagerly 
joined his countrymen in putting down this new heresy. 
Accordingly, the first mention we have of Saul in the New 
Testament is the record of his consenting to the deatii of 
Stephen—the Proto-martyr of the Christian faith. 

70 
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"But the impetuous spirit and enterprizing genius of Saul 
could not brook the idea of acting only a subordinate part in 
the meritorious work of putting down the Nazarenes, as the 
Christiana were contemptuously styled. Regarding his perse¬ 
cuting spirit it is the testimony of a faithful historian, who was 
afterwards his companion in his travels, that, “ he made havoc of 
the Church, entering into every house, and haling men and 
women, committed them to prison.” With an energy and 
impetuosity characterestio of him, Saul threw his whole soul 
into the work of persecuting the followers of Jesus. Thoy 
were pursued from street to street, from house to house, till the 
sacred City was emptied of them. 

But the Christians had fed from Jerusalem and taken 
refuge in distant cities: and Saul, who thought his mission was 
to extirpate the Christian sect, was determined to follow them 
to their last retreat. With this view, the fiery persecutor 
using his vast influence, procured from tho chief priests 
letters of commission, authorising him to lay hold of the Christians 
that might have taken refuge in the remote and flourishing city 
of Damascus. 

. Behold, then, Saul, with his fellow-persecntors, pacing along 
the high road that leads from Jerusalem to Damascus! Behold 
him hastening with rapid strides,—his mind r meditating on 
schemes of cruelty and persecution 1 Behold him •* breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord!” 
It is noon. Saul has already performed the greater part of his 
journey. The high turrets and magnificent spires of u fair” 
Damascus lie full before him. As his eye catches the city 
looming in the distance, high thoughts rise within him. A litde 
while, and the Christians will be no more. But, lo 1 a light 
above the brightness of the sun 1 Saul falls to the ground. 
And hark! a voice floating in the air. It speaks—“ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ?” Saul, struck with amazement, and 
humbled to the very dust, discovers unearthly dignity in the 
voice that spoke, and enquires, a Who art thou Lord ?” The 
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voice replies, “ I am Jesus whom thou persecutest; it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.*’ 

Behold a wonder 1 Behold a miracle of grace! The fierce 
persecutor is changed into the prostrate worshipper. Saul 
speaks the language of faith and love,—“ Lord what wilt thou 
have me to do ?” The deed is done. The late persecutor rises 
from the dust a genuine believer. To pursue the narrative is 
needless ; the subsequent acts of Paul the Apostle are known 
to all the world. 

Now, my dear friends, if the above mentioned circumstances 
attending the sudden conversion of Saul be supposed to have 
really happened, the conclusion that the Christian religion 
is true is unavoidable. For, if Jesus appeared to Saul on the 
plains of Damascus, he must have risen from the dead, and if 
he had risen from the dead as he had predicted he would, he could 
not have boon an impostor, and consequently the religion which 
he promulgated must be true. 

The truth of the preceding miraculous narrative is evident 
from the following consisderations :— 

In the first place ) it is impossible to suppose that Saul in¬ 
vented this story of the appearance of Christ. For, what con¬ 
ceivable motive could have influenced him to palm such an 
imposition on»tho world? Saul *was breathing hatred and 
vengence and slaughter against the Christians^ and was pro¬ 
ceeding on his way to a distant city to persecute them. What 
motive could possibly have influenced him to change his course of 
life, to stop in his fiery career ? Was it the prospect of temporal 
riches ? But what riches could an acquaintance and associate 
of the chief priests and other wealthy personages of Judea 
expect from those who earned their livelihood by the no 
lucrative occupation of fishing? Was it the love of reputation? 
But what enhanced reputation could a disciple of Gamaliel, a 
free citizen of Tarsus, a leading Pharisee, expect from the 
obscure, the despised, the illiterate Apostles, who were rogarded 
as the refuse of mankind and the oflscouring'of society? 
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Was it ambitipn or the love of power ? This could not be. 
For the authority that could be exercised over a society of uni¬ 
versally despised and persecuted persons could not satisfy the 
longings of any man, far less those of the high-minded citizen 
of Tarsus. And is it conceivable that, for the sake of this 
paltry authority, the talented and learned Pharisee should sacri¬ 
fice those peculiar advantages which doubtless would have 
placed him high in the Jewish community ? Besides, if he had 
embraced the Christian religion on account of his love of power, 
he would have modelled the churches so as to give him unlimited 
authority over all the Christians. But so far from arrogating to 
himself any pre-eminence, in his writings, which are still extant, 
he calls himself the least of the saints, and unworthy to be 
called an Apostle—declarations totally inconsistent with the 
supposition that he turned Christian for gaining power. 

Thus we see that Saul could have had no rational motive to 
join the society of the obscure Nazarenes; hence the inference 
is plain, that he muBt have actually witnessed that miraculous 
appearance which we have already attempted to describe. But 
the argument receives a fresh accession of strength when you 
consider the mighty sacrifices Saul made in attaching himself 
to the communion of the Christians. When you consider that 
lie gave up his friends, his relatives and his Connexions; the 
favour of the public attached to the most popular sect of the 
Pharisees; the weight of influence, which his great abilities 
and commanding talents were calculated to ensure ; a brilliant 
reputation; and a name for zealous devotion to the interests of 
the religion of his fathers,—when you consider all this you will 
feel that he must have had powerful reasons for inducing him to 
cast in his lot with the persecuted followers of the lowly Jesus. 

In the second place, Saul could not possibly have been deceived 
as to the reality of the occurrence on the plains of Damascus, 
by any contrivance of the Apostles. Knowing what a weight of 
influence, and what an accession of strength, the cause .of 
Christianity in its initial state would gain by the conversion of 
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such a person as Saul, it might bo said that the Apostles had 
contrived together to frighten him into belief. Such a 
supposition is altogether untenable. It is in ill-keeping with the 
known stupidity and timidity of the fishermen of Galilee, and 
with the very nature of the circumstances of the case.,. Tho 
marvellous incidents did not occur in a house, where suspicions of 
skilful contrivance and collusion might plausibly be # entertained. 
It was on the high-way to Damascus, in tho open eye of 
heaven, and at noon. Unacquainted with either gas-light 
or electricity, it is absurd to suppose that tho illiterate apostles 
could produce by their skill a light above the brightness of the 
sun in the middle of day. Neither can we conceive it 
possible for the Christians of Damascus, by their own 
ingenuity, to strike the persecutor with blindness, and to restore 
his eye-sight after a short time. 

In the third place , it might be said that cnthusiastical and 
fanatical men have in all ages of the world seen marvellous 
sights and hoard wonderful sounds, and that the protended 
appearance of Christ was nothing else but an outward 
representation of the inward imagination of the new convert; 
or, in other words, no overpowering blaze of light was seen; 
no words were heard, on the plains of Damascus, but Saul, like 
many other enthusiasts, persuaded himself that he saw and heard 
them. It is true that fanatics in all ages of the world pretended 
to have seen sights which, never appeared, and heard sounds 
which were never uttered, but a little consideration is sufficient 
to shew that the circumstances under review do not admit of 
such an explanation. It*would bo easy to shew *at large, did my 
limits permit, that Saul did npt possess those peculiar qualities 
which go to make up that state of mind which is designated en¬ 
thusiasm. Ignorance, credulity, vanity, and heat of imagination, 
are essential ingredients of enthusiasm. But these cannot be said 
to have formed tho character of Saul. Against the disciple of 
Gamaliel and a reader of the Greek poets, the imputation of 
ignorance cannot reasonably be preferred. To an unbelieving' 
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Jew, who had withstood the light of splendid miracles performed 
publicly in his own time, the charge of credulity can with no 
propriety be imputed. He who, though abundant in labours 
in after times, professed himself to be the least of the saints and 
one unworthy to bo called an Apostle, cannot be said to have 
been under the influence of conceit or vanity. And in fine, 
in him who in all his writings, but especially in his Epistle to the 
Romans , has displayed such a power of argumentation and 
strength of logical acuteness that ho may justly be dignified 
with the appellation of a master of reason, there could have been 
little of heat of imagination. 

But this is not all. Enthusiasts who pretend to see 
visions and hear unearthly sounds, always hear, and see them 
with a view to attach divine authority to their own opinions. 
Their visions and extasies invariably servo to confirm their 
previous opinions. It is preposterous to suppose, that fanatics 
should pretend to visions which destroy and falsify those opinions 
which they proclaim to the world. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that Saul was an enthusiast, is it likely that his 
enthusiasm should inspire visions subversive of his own prin- 
tiples? A moment before the appearance of the wonderful sight, 
the mind of Saul must have been occupied with anticipating 
the dread and dismay which he would scatter- among tho 
Christians. In-such a state of mind it is infinitely absurd to 
suppose, that his enthusiasm woulcj create a scene contrary to 
the bent of his inclinations. Such a supposition is repugnant 
to the constitution of the human mind. Under the circums¬ 
tances, and in the state of mind in which Saul was travelling 
towards Damascus', the oply way. in which his enthusiasm mi£ht 
be conceived to operate would be the calling up of a vision con¬ 
firmatory of his persecuting designs. Had Saul pretended to 
have seen a vision .of the Angel of the Covenant encouraging 
him to persevere in the work of extirpating the Christian 
heresy, $uqh a vision would have appeared highly natural, 
because congenial to his inclinations and the whole current of 
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his past life. But to say that his enthusiasm displayed itself in 
the only way in which it could not possibly shew itself, is to 
uttor a contradiction. But supposing that the extraordinary 
scene in question was the phantom of Saul’s own distempered 
brain, how is it possible to account for the fact that his 
companions saw the same light and heard the same sounds. 
Were they too caught with sudden phrenzy ? And suppos¬ 
ing even this to have been the case, is it likeJy that their 
distempered imaginations would act precisely in the same way * 
as that of Saul, in creating the same light and the same sounds ? 

Further ; with a view to shew that the transaction was not 
miraculous, it might be said that a meteor had suddenly 
appeared in the sky, and caused that light which was above the 
brightness of noon; and that the sounds heard might be 
explosions connected with that meteoric phenomenon. I will 
not deny the possibility of these unlikely suppositions. But allow 
me to ask, whence could the distinct articulate words that Saul 
heard proceed? Could they possibly proceed from meteoric 
explosion in the atmosphere ? Besides, it should bo borne in 
mind that the words which the voice uttered were exactly ful¬ 
filled, and that, unknown to Saul, a disciple of the name of 
Ananias had been searching for him in the city of Damascus ; — 
how could all this be on the supposition that the light and the 
sounds were only moteoric phenomena ? What connection is 
there between tho appearance of a meteor in the sky and its 
subsequent explosion, with the coming of Ananias ? These sup¬ 
positions, with a view to make you escape from one miracle, 
force you to admit greater miracles and to swallow impossibilities 
ahd contradictions. 

We have thus very briefly shewn that Saul could not 
possibly have invented the miraculous story himself; that he could 
not have been deceived by the collusion and the ingenuity of the 
Christians; and that the wonderful appearance of Christ to him 
could not have been the phantom of his own creation, the effect 
of a distempered phrenzy and enthusiasm. The conclusion is now 
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unavoidable, that the scene said to have occurred on the plains 
of Damascus really took place; that Christ had really 
appeared to Saul; and that consequently the Christian religion 
is of divine origin, for Jesus Christ had risen from the dead 
and had ascended up into heaven. 


THE YOUNG CAPTIVE. 

From the French of Andrd Chdnier . 

(The heroine of this well-known poem by Andre Chdnier, 
who was himself a victim of the Devolution, was the beautiful 
Aimde de Coigny, Duchess de Fleury.) 

The budding shoot ripens unharmed by the scythe, 

Without fear of the ptfess, on vine-branches lithe, 

Through spring-tide the green clusters bloom, 
ls’t strange, then, that I in my life’s morning hour, 

Though troubles like clouds on the dark present lower, 

* Half-frighted shrink back from my doom ? 

Let the stem-hearted stoic run boldly on death! 

I—I weep and I hope ; to the north winds chill breath 

I bend,—then erect is my form'! 

If days there are bitter, there are days also sweet, 

Enjoyment unmixed where on earth may we meet ? 

What ocejfn has never a storm ? 

• «' 

Illusions the fairest assuage half toy pain, * 

The walls of a prison enclose me in vain, 

The strong wings of hope bear me far; 

So escapes from the net of the fowler the bird, 

So darts he through ether, while his music is heard 

Like Showers of sweet sound from a star. 
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Gomes Death unto me ? I sleep tranquil and calm, 
And Peace when I wake stands by with her balm, 
Remorse is the offspring of crimes ; 

My welcome each morning smiles forth in all eyes, 

My presence is here to sad brows, a surprise 
Which kindles to pleasure at times. 

The end of my journey seemed so far to my view ; 

Of the elm-trees which border the long avenue, 

The nearest are only past by ; 

At the banquet of life I have barely sat down, 

My lips have but pressed the bright foaming crown 
Of the wine in my cup bubbling high. 

I am only in spring,—the harvest I’d see, 

From season to season like the sun 1 would be 

Intent on completing my round 

Shining bright in the garden,—its honor and queen; 

As yet but the beams of the morning I’ve seen, 

I wait for eve's stillness profound. 

* 

Oh Death, thou canst wait; leave, leave me to dream, 
And strike at the hearts where Despair is supreme, 
And Shame hails thy dart as a boon! 

For me, Pales has arbours unknown to the throngs, 
The world has delights, the Muses have songs, 

I wish not to perish too soon. 

A prisoner myself brokeh-hearted and crushed, 

From my heart to my lips all my sympathies rushed, 
And my lyre from its slumbers awoke ; 

At these sorrows, these wishes, of a captive, I heard, 
And to rhyme and to measure I married each word 
As softly and simply she spoke. 

71 
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Should this song of my prison hereafter inspire 
Some student with leisure her name to enquire. 

This answer at least may be given,— 

That grace marked her figure, her action, her speech, 

And such as lived near her, blameless might teach 
That life is the best gift of heaven. 

A. D. 

5th June 1874. 

DEVOGRAM AND DEPAL RAJAH. 

* 

Six miles to the east of Ranaghat, in the district of Nuddea, 
there is a village named Devogram. The present state of the 
village is not at all inviting. It is sparsely inhabited, and its 
greater portion is filled with unhealthy jungle. Its population 
amounts to about three hundred. Twenty years ago, its 
population numbered upwards of fifteen hundred souls. But 
the fell epidemic fever, which raged there with peculiar virulence, 
took away four-fifths of the people, and turned the greater 
portion of the village into a dense jungle, which has now become 
the abode of wild boars and leopards. 

Fifty years ago, the village was thought to bo of sufficient 
importance to be the seat of a police station, and of a Moonsifteo 
chowkee. The Moonsiffee chowkee was abolished about forty- 
five years ago ; and four or five years later, the Thana posted 
there was transferred to Ranaghat, and a Phanri or Police 
outpost Station was left there. The outpost continued there till 
the breaking out of the epidemic fever, twenty years ago, when 
that also was abolished. « 

The village, which is how in such a reduced and miserable 
condition, was once the seat of an independent kingdom. 
Curious stories are connected with it. And the existing traces 
of its former grandeur impart to the stories a tinge of probabi¬ 
lity. It is a still fortified place, being surrounded by a high 
mud embankment, with a mud tower or rather mound (fri) at 
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each of its foar corners, and a moat or hhal all round it. It is 
nearly square in figure, and its area is near four square miles. 
The moat, the embankment, the mounds, and the extenrive 
ruins, plainly show what is generally reported about it, that it 
was the seat and capital of a small kingdom. 

The people of the place say that the four mounds enclose 
four iron chambers, wherein are concealed untold treasures 

I 

of Dopal Raja. But notwithstanding this popular though 
ignorant belief, none of the people would ever venture to dig 
into them for the hidden treasures. About a hundred years 
ago, some Europeans, led either by covetousness or other enter- 
prizing motive, desecrated one of the mounds, by digging into 
it. But finding their labor hard and unprofitable, and perhaps 
foolish, gave up the attempt. 

There are large ruins of buildings in different parts of the 
enclosure which, though they contain thousands of serviceable 
bricks, are never touched or iuterferod with by any of the resi¬ 
dents of the village—simply because they one and all entertain 
a superstitious dread that, if they touch and use any thing be¬ 
longing to Depal Rajah, who had his seat there, some unfore¬ 
seen and dreadful calamity would overtake them. In short, they 
fear to share the fate of the Rajah. Very like this fear we 
found actuating the people of another ancient village, named 
Baganchra, situated at a distance of about seven miles to the 
west of Santipore, containing ruins of houses and buildings 
owned by a man named Chand Roy. People there dread to 
use a single brick from the ruins, lost they should become like 
Chand Roy who, though he lived like a prince, left none to 
bear his name, and met with an unhappy end. 

It is also this sort of superstitious fear which prevents the 
Kumar (potter) from going to or residing in the village 
Devogram ; for Depal Rajah was a Kumar by caste, and 
his fate and that of his numerous family, were, as will be seen 
in the sequel, truly lamentable. He was a musljrqom-grown 
King, and was the first and last of his dynasty. 
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The exact time when King Depal flourished at Devogram, 
it is indeed difficult to ascertain, there being not the slightest 
available record regarding him and his kingdom. But we 
have examined the state of the embankments and the mounds, 
and they did not appear to us to be of a vexy distant date. 
If we are to believe the traditions current about him, it would 
appear that? he lived and flourished in the times, when the 
Muhammadans ruled the land, and there was a Nabob reigning 
at Moorshedabad. 

Originally he was a poor potter by birth and profession, 
and lived as such in an obscure village named Sursadengi. 
Bat suddenly he grew immensely rich, and soon the fame of his 
riches spread far and wide. Before him Devogram was not in 
existence. It was then a plain in the midst of a group of 
villages, of which Sursadengi was one. When Depal became 
a King, he laid the foundation of Devogram, and had it fortified, 
and otherwise fitted up for his residence. Within its fortified 
enclosure there were buildings and accommodations for himself 
and his household only. His ministers and principal officers had 
their dwellings outside the enclosure. Either from tear or 
policy he would not suffer them to reside within his royal 
compound. 

The story of his suddenly becoming so immensely rich, like 
everything elsa told regarding him, is romantic in the extreme. 
A man of mysterious lore found out in some mysterious way, 
that a paraspathar (philosopher’s stone) was concealed within 
the head of an image of the god Siva, in a temple outside the 
village Srinagaf, which is situated at a distance of 5 or 6 miles 
to the south of Devogram. It* is ^said that he observed some 
extraordinary phenomenon in the heavens, and was guided 
by the same to the village Srinagar. He came in the guise of a 
Sanyasi, and remained there a few months at the temple of the 
god. While there he would now and then raise a false alarm 
of fire, and personating the god would cry out that the Sanyasi 
was burning him. At first the villagers were attracted to the 
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temple by hia cries; but when repeatedly they found the alarm 
to be false, they ceased to take any more notice of his cries, 
putting him down for an insane man. The Sanyasi, no doubt, 
wished this, and so taking advantage of a rainy and stormy 
night, made a fire round the image, and managed to ^ extract 
from its head the stone of fabulous virtue. People say that the 
burnt image is still in existence. 

The Sanyasi, after securing his coveted prize, left the place 
the same dark stormy night, and the next morning reached 
Sursadengi. There he purposely selected the house of the 
obscure potter to refresh himself before continuing his journey 
home. The potter, though poor, welcomed the Sanyasi as an 
honored guest. At bathing time, the Sunyasi hung his wallet 
containing the precious stone, on a peg in the potter’s hut, and 
went to bathe. But the wallet, which was wet, let fall a 
few drops of water on a Kodali which was on the ground 
underneath it, and thereby the metallic portion of the Kodali 
was turned into gold. The potter observing this transformation, 
soon found out the cause, and as was to be expected quietly 
appropriated the invaluable stone. The Sanyasi, after refresh¬ 
ing himself, went on his journey with an exultant hearty 
unconscious of his loss. But it was not long before ho 
found to his horror, that his much coveted stone, for the acquisi¬ 
tion of which he had undergone so much trouble^ was not in his 
wallet. He soon retraced his steps to the potter’s house, for 
he felt sure that it was the potter who had done him the 
unspeakable injury. But with all his entreaties and threatenings, 
he failed to induce the dishonest potter to restore to him the 
“wealth of seven kings.’’ He complained to the potter’s 
fellow-villagers, but the potter solemnly denied before them all, 
that he had any thing to do with the Sauyasi’s wonderful stone, 
and into the bargain laughed him to scorn. • The Sanyasi went 
away in deep grief and despair, heartily crying down curses 
and imprecations on the head of the potter. But Jhe potter in 
the height of secret exultation cared very little for the Sanyasi 
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and his curses. He remained as he was for a short period, and 
then showed to his countrymen that somehow or other he had 
become master of boundless wealth. The parasites of wealth soon 
flocked to him. His mean origin, and previous mean occupation, 
his heartless and dishonest conduct towards the Sanyasi, were all 
forgotten in the effulgence of his royal grandeur and munificence. 
He soon became a mighty prince, and got up a little kingdom 
for himself. He turned a plain into a fortified residence for 
himself and his household. He had large buildings constructed 
for his residence, Cutchorry, his stables, his filkhana , in different 
parts of his kingdom He had also a little army of his own. 
Thus from a simple potter, he came to be in a wonderfully short 
time Depal Rajah. 

Nothing is known regarding the manner in which he 
acquired the surrounding country. Evidently the Muhammadans 
had not then succeeded in fully conquering the country, and 
establishing their rule ; 'and Depal utilized his immense riches 
towards setting up for himself in those troublous times a small 
kingdom. As he was master of the great talisman, he found 
few inclined to oppose him or unwilling to swear allogiance to 
him. Or, discarding all romance, it is not improbable that he 
was one of the robber chieftains who established independent 
kingdoms in different parts of India in troublous times. This 
idea is favored by the fact that he was a valorous leader. His* 
kingdom extended over the districts of Nuddea and Jessore. 
And the traditions regarding him represent him as a wiso and 
valiant prince, ruling his people with a vigorous hand. He 
constructed many^ roads, some of which remain to this day, 
and pass by the name ®f Depali J[angal 9 and dug numberless 
tanks in different parts of his kingdom. It does not appear 
that he misused his wealth and power, or that he oppressed his 
subjects by laying on them unreasonable impositions. 

But ho was not allowed to enjoy his kingdom long. The 
Nabob of M^orshedabad heard of his doings. His fame went 
even to the court of Delhi. And the Muhammadans, who were 
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then trying to become the sole rulers of this vast country, could 
ill brook a potter who gave himself the airs of an independent 
sovereign. He was therefore summoned by the Subadar, who 
also sent out a little army to crush the upstart. But he refused 
to obey the Nabob’s mandate, and prepared to fight for his 
kingdom and for his independence ; for he fully expected 
that his disobedience would bring the Nabob’s troops against 
him. When he heard of the approach of the Nabob’s troops, 
he went out to meet them, with all his armed men. He cer¬ 
tainly feared much the issue of a battle with the Muhammadans, 
who had then become the paramount power in the country ; 
and so ho went out to fight prepared for the worst. He had, 
it seems, some carrier-pigeons, and he took with him a pair of 
them, leaving instructions with his family and friends that, in 
case the pigeons returned without him, they were to be sure 
that the worst had befallen him ; and then they were to destroy 
themselves to escape dishonor at the hands of the Muhammadans. 

There is no means of knowing where the battle was fought; 
but the story is that king Depal gained it. But as fate, or the 
Sanyasi’s curse, or a retributive Providence, would have it, the 
pigeons, through some carelessness on the part of the king or 
of his servants, escaped and came with rapid flight to ill-fated 
Dovogram, and to the ill-fated household of the king. No 
sooner did the royal household see the pigeons # return without 
their lord, than they gave themselves up for lost. They felt sure 
that the king and his followers had been cut off, and that soon 
the Muhammadans would come to plunder his house and its 
effects, and dishonor his household. They therefore in utter 
despair cast themselves into a tank close to their dwelling, with 
all their valuables, and thus* saved themselves from the appre¬ 
hended fury of the Muhammadans. King Depal on the other 
hand, fearing the terrible consequences of the pigeons’ flight, 
rode hard day and night to come home. But he arrived there too 
late to prevent the sad catastrophe. When he found that his near 
and dear ones had gone to a watery grave, he curs'ed. his fate 
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and followed them thither. The tank is still in existence near 
the mins of,Depal Rajah's residence. Thb villagers do not 
■ nse its water, though it is a large tank and lined with masonry 
work from top to bottom. It is in consequence filled and almost 
'choked with noxious vegetation. 

Long after the lamentable fate of Depal Rajah and 
his household, the residents of some of tho neighbouring 
villages, finding Devogram to be a better and moro secure, 
though a desorted and ruined place, transferred their dwellings 
thither, but from a superstitions dread left the Depali ruins 
. untouched., And to this day, as has been already stated, they 
remain untouched. -If the ruins be now thoroughly searched, 
no doubt some interesting memorials of the Rajah and hi& times 
may be discovered. But there is none among the residents of 
the place bold enough to conquer the superstitious fears con¬ 
nected with the undertaking ; though many of them say and 
believe that if any were to explore the tank and the ruins, the 
immense wealth, which Depal Rajah possessed, or at least a 
good portion of the same, and perhaps tho wonderful paras- 
pathar, would still be found to reward and enrich the explorer. 
TjVe hope some eriterprizing persons may be led to make 
the attempt 

f D. A. 

THE LEAF. 

hrom the French of Arnault. 

(The oak aljpded to in this poem was Napoleon, of whom, to 
the last, the poet was a faithful adherent.) 

Detached frotn thy stalk, 

Leaf yellow and dry, 

Where goest thou amain ? 

The tempest’s fierce shock 
Struck the oak proud and high, 
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And I struggled in vain. 

Sifice then,-— the sad day! 
Winds chanceful and rude 
Transport me’ about. 

Over mountains,—away, 

And o’er valley and wood. 
Hark! their Whistle rings out! 
I go where they lead, 

I fear not, nor heed, 

Nor ever complain. 

The rose too must go, 

And the laurel, I know, 

And all things below. 

Then why should I strain, 

Ah me ! to remain ? 

blk June 1874. • 


T. 1>. 


A PAID NATIVE MINISTRY; 

By an unpaid Native Minister. 

Our last paper on this subject has raised in the public prints 
some little discussion, which we shall try inr the present article 
to improve. The case stands thus. * India contains a population 
of about two hundred and forty millions of souls, to whom the 
Church should make known the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
For proclaiming the Gospel to so immense a population, a very 
Iqrge number of Ministers or preachers, v especially Native 
Ministers or preachers, is Required. The Church has raised in 
India a few such men,*and is trying to raise more ; but the 
difficulty is—Who is to support them? The Christians of 
Europe and America cannot undertake the support [of j the ■ 
Indian Ministers, as they have their own Ministers to support; 
and the Native Church in India is too weak and too poor to do 
it. Thus there is a terrible financial difficulty in connection 
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with the evangelization of India. For overcoming this diffi¬ 
culty, or supposed difficulty, there has been put forth by various 
visionaries a whole “ magazine of expedients, consisting of 
Fortunatus’s cap, the philosopher’s stone, Aladdin’s lamp, and 
other equally efficient articles.” To some of these expedients 
we now refer. 

1. One o{ the expedients recommended to be adopted for the 
overcoming of this pecuniary difficulty connected with Missions 
is, the abolition of a stipendiary Native clergy, and the making 
Native Ministers support themselves on the voluntary offerings 
of the people.* This plan would certainly remove the difficulty 
entirely. But there is just this little drawback, that the plan 
is quite impracticable. Hindus and Muhammadans, who consti¬ 
tute nearly the whole of the population, will of course not pay 
a farthing for the support of Christian Ministers, whether Native 
or European; and the number of Indian Christians is so small, 
and that small number so poor, that it is impossible that Native 
Ministers could bo supported by them. So that the celebrated 
scheme of the abolition of a stipendiary Native clergy virtually 
resolves itself into a starvation and consequent extinction of 
tile Native clergy. 

2. Another plan recommended is, that the Native Minis¬ 
ters should imitate the Apostles of our blessed Lord, who 
drew no salaries* from any body, and who went about from 
country to country preaching the Gospel, f It is clearly the 
duty of every Minister of the Gospel, whether Native or 
European, to imitate the holy Apostles as far as it is possible. 
But the question is, js it possible for any man, whether Indian, 
European or American, under the existing circumstances of 
the Church, to imitate the Apostles in* this particular ? We 
say— under the existing circumstances cf the Church—for the 
Church, in the days* of the Apostles, had the rich dowry of 

* Vide Indian Evangelical Review, No. 4. page 111, 

t Vide Editorial Columns of Indiem Roily Newt, June 25th, 1874, 
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miraculous gifts, which dowry has long ago been withdrawn. 
Possessed of the cruse of oil which never failed, and of the 
store of meal which was never exhausted, the Apostles could afford 
to go from country to country without making the slightest pro¬ 
vision for their journeyB. But will any man in his senses say 
that a Missionary at the present day should act, to the letter, 
according to the injunctions which our Lord ga»ve to His dis¬ 
ciples when He sent them out to preach ?— <{ Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses; nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves.” No 
doubt the spirit of those injunctions is applicable to all ages 
and states of the Church; but that is beside the present question 
which is, not whether Native Ministers should not exercise self- 
denial like the Apostles, but whether Native Ministers should 
not take any pay like the first preachers of Christianity. 

3. A third expedient recommended is, that Native Ministers 
should be satisfied with very little pay.* This plan would not, 
of course, entirely obviate the difficulty to Vhich we havo 
adverted at the outset, but it is supposed it would at any rate lessen 
it. We admit that every right-minded Native Minister ought 
to be satisfied if ho is provided with the means of adequate sup¬ 
port. But the entire difficulty lips in that phrase —adequate 
support . There are Native Ministers and Native Ministers. 
What is adequate support to an uneducated preabher of humble 
circumstances is utterly inadequate to the support of a Native 
Minister of good education and of respectable connexions. 

One Native preacher gets 6 Rs. a month,'); while another 
Native preacher or Minister pays the same £um to his syce or 
ghoramala. Who is to decide whether the stipend of a certain 
Native Minister is adequate to his support or not, except the 
Native Minister himself? If all the Native Ministers had been 

* Vide Correspondence Columns of Indian Daily Nievts, July lBt, 1874. 

Vide a Missionary’s Letter in the Correspondence Columns oi Indian Daily 
Dews, July 1st, 1874. 
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drawn from one particular class, if they had had the same 
education, it would be easy to fix upon ono uniform staudard; 
but it is at present impossible to do so, as there is an almost 
infinite variety amongst Native Ministers. There are some 
preachers to whom 6 Rs. a month would be adequate support; 
there are others to whom any farthing less than the stipend of 
a European Missionary would be inadequate support. 

We confess we are weary of these periodical exhortations 
to Native Ministers to exercise self-denial. The self-righteous¬ 
ness and hypocrisy which generally underlie these exhortations 
are to us infinitely odious. Those exhortations are usually made 
by men wto have an abundance of the things of this life, 
who live in fine houses, ride in chariots, and enjoy all sorts 
of creature-comforts. It seems they have a dispensation 
to eat the fat of the land; whereas the Native Minister, be¬ 
cause he is a Native Minister, must struggle with poverty, and 
remain always on the brink of starvation. We abominate this 
Bort of cant. It is the quintessence of insincerity, hypocrisy 
and pharisaism} And the worst of it is, that these luxurious 
preachers of sel^-denial generally obtain a name for piety and 
godliness. f 

4. The last plan which we shall mention, is the proposal 
that Native Ministers should live in celibacy.* This would 
enable them to put up with small salaries. This is, no doubt, 
f * advanced” thinking, more “ advanced” than that of our 
blessed Lord who said, that it was not given to all men to make 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. 

But we may. be asked what expedients we should propose 
for overcoming the alleged diffcillty. We have no nostrums to 
prescribe. Our advice to all Missionaries would be—“ Go on 
proclaiming the Gospel; go on training Native Ministers ; 
make the best use of means at your disposal at present:, and 

tiy to make the Native Churches gradually self-sustaining 

— ■ . .. -. .— --- : - 

* Vide Correspondence Columns of Indian Daily News, July 1st, 1874. 
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as you are at present doing. Do not think of any difficulty, 

pecuniary or other; the Lord of the vineyard will look to 

that. The Head of the Church is seated on the riches 

* 

of the universe. The hand of the Lord is not shortened. 
A nation may be born in a day.” We conclude^ in the 
words of John Foster, whose Essay On the Application of the 
epithet Romantic we would recommend to the thoughtful study 
of every Missionary in India : — M This disproportion between 
the powers and means which mortals are confined to wield, 
and the great objects which all good men would desire to 
accomplish, is a part of the appointments of Him who deter¬ 
mined all the relations in the universe; and He will see to the 
consequences. For the present, He seems to say to His 
servants,—“ Forbear to enquire why so small a part of those 
objects to which I have summoned your activity, is placed 
within the roach of your powers. Your feeble ability for action 
is not accompanied by such a capacity of understanding as 
would bo requisite to comprehend why that ability was made 
no greater. Even if it had been made incomparably greater, 
would there not still have been objects before it too vast for its 
operation ? * * * * * g e grateful that all .the work is not to 

be done without you, and that a God employs you in that in 
which He also is employed. * * Go to ypur labours : every 
sincere effort will infallibly be one step more in your progress 
to a perfect state ; and as to the Cause, when I seo it necessary 
for a God to interpose in His own manner, I will come.”” 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Baboo Ram Das Sen/ a literary zemindar, who is favour¬ 
ably known as a Bengali poet, has just published an elegant 
volume in Bengali prose under the name of Aitihasika-Rahasya. 
The book, which is dedicated to Professor Max Muller, is a 
reprint of articles which the Baboo had contributed chiefly to 
the Bengali Magazine, Banga Darasana. We are glad that the 
author has been persuaded to put them together in a volume, 
as the articles are highly interesting and valuable. The subjects 
treated of in the book are as follows:—(1) A review of Indian 
History; (2) Halidas ; (3) Yararuchi; (4) Sriharsa ; (5) Hem- 
Chandra; (6) the Hindu Theatre ; (7) on the Vedas; (8) Notice 
of Vaishnava books; (9) Srimadbhagavata ; (10) Indian Music. 
In our opinion, the monographs of the Sanskrit poets are the 
best in the collection, though all of them have been exceedingly 
well written. Baboo Ram Das Sen is master of a graceful 
style, and his Criticism, is thoroughly appreciative. We wish 
him all success in his literary career, and trust it will be not 
leng before he presents the reading public with another volume. 

We owe an apology to Baboo Rajani Kanta Guptat for 
delaying so long'j to notice his interesting monograph on 
Jayadeva, the gr^at Sanskrit poet of Bengal; though we have 
rendered him some compensation for our delay by making use of 
his tractate in an article in the last number of this Magazine. 
As the incidents of Jayadeva’s life have been so recently related 
in these pages, we do not wish to dwell upon thorn here agaip. 
The Jayadeva-Charita is a well-written pamphlet, and as the 
author is, we understand, a very young man, we wish him a long 

m 

* Aitihasika-Rahasyp,, Part I. By Bam Das Sen. Calcutta: Stanhope 
Press. B. E, 1281. 

t Jayadeva- Charita. By Bajani Santa Gupta. Calcutta: G, P. Boy A Co’s, 
Brass, Samvat, 1930. 
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and useful literary career. Baboo Bajani Santa Gupta must 
allow us, however, to give him a piece of advice. He must 
avoid overloading his pages with useless and absurd references. 
We find him quoting Mr. Lethbridge’s History of India and 
Baboo Bhola Hath Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo as authorities 
for settling the vexed question of the date of the Gita- Govinda. 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Professor Max Muller, Hr. Hall, Dr. 
Bhau Daji, Pandit Iswara Chandra Yidyasagar—to whom our 
author alludes—are certainly authorities in points of Sanskrit 
scholarship. But Mr. Lethbridge and Baboo Bhola Nath 
Chunder—who are they in such matters ? 

Baboo Mano Mohana Basil,* who is the author of the 
Ramdblmheka-N&taka and Pranaya-Parikshd , has made another 
accession to the dramatic literature of Bengal. The third 
drama is entitled the Sati-N&taha. Our author dramatizes the 


well-known mythological story of the Daksha-Jajna, and 
dwells on the virtues of Sati—the beauideal of tHindu conjugal 

faithfulness. Baboo Basu’s drama is above level of ordi- 

/ 

nary Bengali dramas. Ho seems to us to posses considerable 
dramatic power ; and as the present work is superior to the 
two first, we have no doubt he will go on improving till he gives 
us a play of sterling merit. 

Svarnalatd-lfataka f is the name of another drama written 
by Baboo Devendra Nath Bandyopadhyaya. It is an exposuro 
of the system of Hindu marriages, according to which young 
men do not select their own wives, and young women do not 
select their own husbands. The heroine Svarnalata is a victim 


to the system. She kills herself by poison. * 

We have to thank BaboaBdhi Madlfava Ghosha for sending 
us the 4th Part of h& edition of Malone’s Shakspeare. It 


* Sati-Nataka. By Mano Mohana'Basn. Calcutta: Madhyaatha Proas, 
Sakabda 1798. 

t* SvamakUa-Nataka. By Devendra Nath Bandyopadhyaya, 'Calcutta: 
Prachin Bharat Press. B. E, 1280. 
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contains the first Act and two Scenes of the second Act of 
King John , and is exceedingly well got up. 

Our thanks are also due to Baboo Mahendra Nath Ghose . 
for the 3rd No. of his edition of the- “ Collected Works of Sir 
William Jones.” This No. concludes the eleven discourses of 
Sir William Jones, and Contains besides a discourse by Lord 
Teignraouth* The publication does credit to every body con¬ 
cerned in it. 
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THE BABU’S MORALS. 

By a Hindustani. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in the * 
Address, which a busy public have shelved perhaps a little too 
soon, deals, in his judicious, calm and dignified style, with a 
question the importance of which can never be overrated. Is 
the liberal education imparted in the Colleges and Schools 
maintained by the State exercising a demoralizing influence 
over those who are being blessed! with it? Are the young men, 
brought up in these seats of superior, though exotic Or 
rather far-fetched, knowledge, ( really inferior, in all the 
essential elements of a morally good character, to those whom 
the indigenous schools sent out, before the present system of 
education came into operation ? This, of all the educational 
questions which from time to time have received some measure 
of public attention, i« decidedly the most important» an 
fconest attempt to solve'it is demanded as well by the bitter ’ 
opposition manifested in jsome quarters towards English educ¬ 
tion as by the loud* cries raised elsewhere to ensure ite cony 
tifluance, growth and' development. It is plain that if the 
superior education, which is being imparted at so great a cost 
to the State or rather to the tax-paying people of India, 
through the medium of so vast and many-sided ^ machinery, 
is really demoralizing in its consequences, it oertainly is a curse 
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to be deprecated, not a blessing to bo perpetuated by any thing • 
like the warm and earnest pleading it has enlisted on its side. 
Ho series of blessings, winch it confessedly and obviously 
confers, can compensate for the mischief it does .in deteriorat¬ 
ing the morals and degrading the character of its recipients. 
It may develop the material resources of the country, utilize 
its vegetable and mineral wealth, beautify its villages and 
adorn its cities, mature its arts and multiply its comforts; it 
may even unfold and brighten the national mind, throw a halo 
of refinement around our social usages, expand the germs of 
good in our political institutions^ and raise us to the imposing 
heights of what in these days is called civilisation ; but if it 
does all this at the expense of our morals and good character, 
its continuance cannot reasonably be advocated arid wished 
for. The external decorations of civilisation, however gorgeous 
and dazz^ng they may be, cannot make amends for the sad 
work of devastation and ruin it performs within us; the 
blessings it scatters around us arc but a poor compensation for 
the disorder and, anomaly it brings into our hearts. In spite of 
the pomp and glory it surrounds us with, it makes us unhappy 
and miserable hj’p' poisoning the sources and springs of life 
wi&inus,andcoifapletes and consummates our national ruin 
even while it throws over our heads the imposing cover of un- * 
healthy progress and plausible reform. If therefore the 
education imparted in our Colleges and Schools is really 
corrupting our affections and vitiating our appetites, and 
thereby opening the fountains of misery within ub, it is time for 
us bvd ai^unce it as a curse, rather than to raise it up to tl$ 
third Ifmmta as the greatest of the blessings our foreign 
rulerg/bave yet bestowed upon us. Nothing can be plainer 
ihfaAbi* i and those public writers who believe that the nation 
u basssg demoralised by the existing systems of liberal educa- 
tionean have so altojnative but to raise a howl of opposition 
Itoaw, to weep when they flourish and prosper, and 
the? k«M!wiiah and die. * 
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It cannot but be admitted at the outset, that the moral 
influence of the education which we have been taught from 
onr infancy to represent as the greatest boon our paternal 
Government has conferred upon ns, is feeble and scarcely 
appreciable. The following considerations will explain the 
humiliating fact that as a moral force the system under review 
has proved, and bids fair to prove, a partial, if not a complete 
failure. * 

1. This education, in the first place, is intrinsically, as well 
as avowedly intellectual, not moral. Its object confessedly is to 
develop the mind, not directly to influence the heart. Or, to 
pat the statement in a less objectionable form, the improve¬ 
ment of the mind, the development of the intellect aud its 
faculties,* is the principal thing it professedly endeavours to 
accomplish,—the work of elevating and ennobling the affections 
and passions of the heart being but a secondary and sobon- 
dinate branch of its task. It is emphatically a system of 
whitewash, though not in the sense in which that word is often 
cast in the teeth of its warmest upholders. The culture of the* 
head, not of the heart, is its primary object, and it therefore 
does not as a rule descend, so to speak, from the cells of the 
mind into the cavities of the affections and‘passions. The 

* upper part of what may be called the inner organism of 
man, the seat of memory, reason, imagination and fancy, 
is adorned, while its less ostentatious bat more essential 
citadel of the affections and the feelings is left either entirely 
unaffected, or but indirectly influenced. The inner man, 
therefore, is merely whitewashed, not regenerated under its 
operation, the inferior sources of pleasure opened,—the superior 
springs of life being* either left entirely unopened, or opened 
by indirect means and subordinate agencies* It has eupgh 
and to spare to strengthen and invigorate the faculties of the 
mind, and perhapB somewhat to cultivate the esthetic elements 

* of our complex nature ; but it is destitute of any tjri&g likely to 
educe and develop that stratum of living powers and potent 
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forces which lie dormant or but partially operative under the 

upper layer of our intellectual life, and the middle compartment, 

so to speak, of our aesthetic feelings. It is true, as has again 

and again been shown in these pages, that even the intellect it 

faik properly to cultivate, leaves it loaded, oppressed, encumbered 

and shackled; but whatever cultivating power, so to speak, it puts 

.forth it displays its efficacy directly and powerfully on the mind, 

leaving the Heart indirectly, and very slightly affected. It 

ignores the prime source of moral education, dissociates itself 

from religion, and thereby cripples and all but annihilates its 

own moral influence. It has the elements of a good intellectual 

education, but it wants the soul of moral education, viz, true 

religion. We are old-fashoned enough to beliove that moral 

instruction apart from religious training is like the body 

separted from the spirit by which it is quickened; and aB no 

religious instruction is given in Government Schools, their 

* 

moral influence cannot butjbe feeble and futile. 

2. This education, in the second place, is superadded to all 
the evil consequences of a vicious system of domestic and social 
education. In order to estimate properly the moral conse¬ 
quences or results of the high academic education, which 
Government is so carefully fostering and spreading, we must 
form a proper estimate of the counteracting forceh by which Its * 
formative power-is crippled and neutraHzed. And among these 
neutralizing agencies, the home education, on which aB on a 
massive foundation the superb superstructure is reared, occupies 
the foremost place. That education has hardly a feature which 
may be represented as either bright or attractive, while mang 
of its known elements ace positively injurious ahd vitiating. 
Even the religious portion of it exerts a* deleterious influence 
over the tender and susceptible mind of childhood. The stories 
of gods and goddesses, who are but incarnations of vice in some 
one or other of its numerous forms, eannot but leave a sediment 
of npuondit^ in the minc|p into which they are poured forth 
if copious streams. The grotesque tales of ghosts and hobgob- 
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Hub, which boys in this country drink in while being rocked to 
sleep in the laps of their mothers, are enough not merely to 
damp their spirits in boyhood, but to corrupt their taste and 
enfeeble their minds. And the examples of folly set in the 
inner temples of their houses, and those of vice set ip their 
outer courts, are bad enough to ruin grown-up men from 
whom all the vestiges of childhood are swept away or wiped 
off. And so the component parts of the education, on the 
material of which Government teachers have to work, are 
a religious training which is in reality worse than no religious 
training, and a social training of a positively demoralizing 
tendency. Is it to be wondered at that the good influences of 
the education imparted in Government Schools are neutralized 
by the vicious system of domestic training to which it is 
superadded ? Here, again, this education is but a whitewash , 
inasmuch as it does not sink deep enough in the soul to 
influence its moral susceptibilities and finer feelings. In 
civilised and Christian countries, school education is of a 
piece with, and a development of, wholesome domestic training. 
In India, school education is at war with domestic training, 
and in many important respects succumbs to its essentially > 
vicious tendencies. 

3. Again, *this education is not merely superadded, it 
runs parallel to a vicious and corrupt system of domestic 
training. If Indian boys when sent to school could be entirely 
cut off from the evil influence of Hindu sooiety in its present 
degenerate state, as English boys are to some extent cut off 
frqp the influences by no means corrupt of English society 
when they are shut up or confined within the walls of extensive 
boarding establishments’, their vicious domestic training might 
be annihilated) and the adventitious education they receive 
might be left unchecked to bear its own legitimate fruits in 
their life and character. But they are scarcely separated from 
all those deteriorating-influences which are jointly hastening 
the downward, career of society in this country, and bringing 
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about its complete degradation aud fall. There is iu their case 
a contest between two opposing currents of education, one 
degrading, aud the other, though not of what in ecclesiastical 
phraseology is called a regenerating efficacy, elevating, and 
ennobling. Aud as in all contests between good and evil, when 
pushed forward by mere human agencies, or separated from 
the power whioh brings them to a satisfactory issue, the latter 
often if not invariably triumphs over the former, the unwhole¬ 
some social training which accompanies school education 
generally speaking gains the day. The light instead of dis¬ 
pelling is often itself dispelled by darkness ; and the pleasant 
vegetation, the rich foliage and the delicious fruitage, are all 
marred and blighted. The domestic training, which marches 
alongside the liberal education given in our schools and 
colleges, tends to cripple its renovating power and destroy its 
moral efficacy. 

4. And, lastly, this education is buried under a thick layer of 
what may bo called an after-school education of a demoralising 
character. It remains, sand-wich fashion, between a vicious 
training obtained in childhood and a vicious training received 
•in after-life, with a thick coating of bad education closing up 
the open sides. A great deal of the efficacy of the education 
we receive in our school days depends on "the influences of 
the society weanix with, after leaving Sohool or College behind 
ns. When a young Englishman after leaving College retires, 
so to speak, to the bosom of good society in bis native land, 
he finds himself surrounded by checks similar in many respects 
to those he was surrounded by in a boarding establishment; jus 
paasioflsand propensities are placed under saintary restraints, 
while the good elements of his education are nourished .and 
matured by the bright examples he sees around him, and the 
instructive conversation he enjoys and|akes part in. But if 
instead of being thus confined in his first days of newJy-eamed 
freedoimhe.were thrown into bad society* in an ill-famed place 
filter Kashmir, he would very likely imitate the profligacy 
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exhibited around him, and ultimately devolop into a confirmed 
libertine. A great deal of the plastic efficacy of our School 
days depends on the influences amid which our after-life 
is spent. Now, ibis after-education in the case of Indian 
youth is as pernicious as the preparatory education received 
before the commencement of their college career. The whole¬ 
some influence of their School training is consequently neutra¬ 
lized by the unwholesome influences of the society into which 
they are ushered in the most impressible period of their lives. 

These considerations make it evident that the high academic 
education, imparted by Government in its collegiate institu¬ 
tions, labors under peculiar disadvantages. A number of 
counteracting forces tends to neutralize its efficacy, and 
terminates in a resultant other than that which might have been 
but for these hostile influences anticipated and looked for. 
That some immorality seems to flow from it, or rather that 
some immorality is apparently joined to it as consequent is 
joined to an antecedent, and seems therefore to be caused by 
it, cannot be denied. But the principle, that many consequents 
follow with unerring certainty many antecedents without 
implying in the slightest degree any thing like a causal 
relationship between them, may, on being applied to the case 
under consideratibn, help os to explain phenomena which to us 
appear so strango and inexplicable. The evil\*we have to 
account for, the immorality deplored by the friends of educa¬ 
tion and execrated by ils enemies, is attributable, not to the 
education we justly regard as the greatest boon ottf Govern¬ 
ment has conferred on the country, but to the deleterious social 
influences by which it is all # but completely neutralised. The 
disease existed in greater virulence before the remedy was 
applied, and would have, but for its curative influences, continued 
to develop itself in all. the aggravation of its ever-increasing 
malignity. That the remedy is inadequate .to what may be 
called the demands of the disease, was not even, expected to 
effect its complete care, is admitted. But it must be admitted «ho 
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that it has brought in a curative process, and contributed tp 
some extent to effect a saintary change in the rotten system* 
Or, setting aside all tropes and metaphors, we maintain that 
the Government system of education has, in spite of its eesen- 
dally defective character, improved, though to a very limited 
extent, the morals of those who have come under its* operation* 
This assertion may be called in question by those who 
have their eyes fixed upon its lamentable tendency to breed 
universal scepticism. But it must be admitted that scepticism, 
though certainly demoralising in a country blessed,with a 
pure system of faith and practice, is after all not so great 
a curse in India as we are at first sight apt to imagine. The 
subtle types of scepticism, which are manifesting themselves 
in the great schools and colleges of great Britain and America, 
or rather Christendom, are demoralising, inasmuch as they lead 
people to .throw off the restraints of the purest system of 
religion the world has ever seen, and to fall victims to lax 
principles and/ capricious rules of morality. But in a country 
like India, the; existing religious influences are as demoralizing 
as any forms of scepticism can possibly be. The transition, 
• therefore, from the national faith .to some inferior type of 
Comtism, forV instance, is not so disastrous as a transition from 
Christianity to] the whims of Theodore Parker,*—is scarcely a 
transition fromr bad to worse. And therefore the. Government 
system of education is not necessarily disastrous in its moral 
bearings, simply because it tends to shake the foundations of the 
national fa>iih, and naturalise European schools of infidelity* 
The* national 1 faith is demoralizing enough, and whatever forms 
of scepticism are ushered in« cannot materially add to the 
corrupt and debasing influences of which it is the favored form. 
^Ihis will appear clearly, if we take into consideration the objec¬ 
tions advanced against it by those who may be called the 
ebjanpions of Hindu orthodoxy. 

These gqajdemen regard the Government system of education, 
o&aU English education, with an evil eye, and never let slip 
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an opportunity of vilifying and condemning it. But the faults 
they attribute to it are either no faults, or faults not worse 
than those which their principles wbuld lead them to tolerate, 
if not commend. The young men brought up in English schools 
do not perform the ceremonies enjoined by Hinduism, despise 
the pujasy have no veneration for the Brahmanical thread, 
eat with unwashed hands, and, horror of horrors,* partake of 
forbidden and unclean food in garden parties and hotels. All 
this of course is, in the sight of orthodox Hindus, unpardonable; 
but very few sensible people will excommunicate these youths 
from their drawing-rooms for faults such as these, however 
obnoxious they may be to that capital punishment of society 
when their conduct is jndged by the relentless caste-rules of 
Manu. But when they really disgrace their education, and 
become immoral, it is not the immorality of their deeds so 
much, as the apparent disregard to caste implied therein, that 
exposes them to the unmitigated censures of these devotees of 
orthodoxy. 

A confirmed Ganja-smoker and opium-eater^ once said to us 
that, though he had known the pleasures of intoxication ever 
since his childhood, he had never been base enough to touch 
a drop of liquor. Now, unless we maintain , that the non- 
observance of caste rules in the unrestrained^ gratification of 
our passions and appetite's is a sin to be specially deplored, 


we cannot represent the scepticism bred in our. schools as 
more detrimental to the morals of the country than its religions 
in their present confessedly degraded forms. , ) 

«We maintain therefore that in spite of the rank scepticism 
obviously bred in our, English Schools,-'the young men brought 
up therein, far from having had their enorals corrupted, have * 
made a perceptible and noteworthy progress towards what 
may be called the good in moral character. They hate 
improved, remarkably, if not marvellously, both in their 'jpaflit 


as ‘ well as in their private character. The following foots will 
show (hat in their public character they are decidedly better &n 


i 
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their predecessors, brought op in indigenous schools before the 
present improved system of education was called into existence. 

1. As public servants they are more faithftil and less 
corrupt than the ignorant men they are displacing. Making 
money by all means, fair or foul, was the creed of public 
servants in bygone times. “ Do you not earn something besides 
your fixed srlary ?”—this was the question impudently proposed 
to them by all enquirers ; and their complaisant reply almost 
invariably was —“ Of course we are blessed with omething 
more than our pay, or we would not serve.” A person getting 
pay less than what in these days is earned by a head domestic 
was considered a rich man, and not by mistake, inasmuch as his 
style cf living on ordinary occasions, and his extravagance on 
wbat may be called state occasions, showed that his small in 
come was augmented nearly a hundredfold by nefarious means ; 
—nay, the idea prevalent was, that a public servant was little 
better than a simpleton or a goose, if he did not avail himself of his 
position to get money by all means good or bad. If he refused 
to get money by unfair means, why did he not, it was argued, 
go to the jungles and become a hermit? Serving a foreign 
Government dr a foreign firm was regarded as tantamount to 
serving Satan t and why < should a man serve Satan and at the 
same time refuse to become rich by Satanic means ? Now, 
however, all this is ohanged. The young men employed have 
better ideas of duty, and have a just aversion to growing 
nch by alright use of Satanic resources. They certainly 
clamour for more pay than what gratified the ambition of their 
predecessors in office, but as they are guided by a higher cede 
of; morality, and abhor corruption and* bribery or embezzle¬ 
ment in its multitudinous types, they deserve the increase they 
importunate for. At all events, they are the last persons in the 
wbfld to regard abstinence from the nefarious practices, idolised 
m i 'bygdfieday% "as culpably foolish, and to look upon hermit 
pclitude ar$he only thing fitted for a man having a righteous 
* imA and dean bands. 
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2. As public men or citiaens, moreoveiflthese young mai^are 
a hundredfold better than the class of foolish caste-mongi 
which English education is gradually sending into the limbo 
of forgetfulness. Young men in bygone times spent their 
leisure hours either amid gross, sensual pleasures, or in picking 
quarrels and fomenting animosities. Having nothing better 
to do, they tried to pry into all sorts of secrets, and placed 
society in general, that is the respectable portion of it, under 
a vicious system of espionage. Where caste rules were 
infringed upon, how meat was eaten in certain families, what 
rules were devised in others to hold the softer sex under proper 
and salutary restraints, who the impious wretches were by whom 
a holy shrine, consecrated to seme Muhammadan devotee, was 
desecrated ;—these were the all important matters which mono¬ 
polised their attention and displayed the plenitude of their 
controversial ability. And -clans set by the ear, families at 
war with each other, intimate friends converted into sworn 
enemies;—these were the frnits of their labor and industry. 
Such, however, is not the way in which the yo^ng men brought 
up in Government or other English Schools spend their leisure 
hours. They despise and abhor such follies, discuss social and* 
political questions of paramount importance, take an interest 
in the good government of their country, supply their rulers 
with information likely to lead to genuine reforms, and show 
in a variety of ways that the sectarian feelings worshipped in 
former times are giving place to public spirit ^nd patriotic 
self-sacrifice. Aspublio citizens, therefore, they are worthy 
of the education they have received* and do good where their 
predecessors did mischief, and nothing hut mischief. 

3. They are, in the dhircl place, more honest and truthful 
than the parties were whom English education is rendering 
•extinct; or, in others words, they have less of those elements 
of character which, gathered into a heap, make up what is 
cast in our teeth as Asiatic duplicity and treachery, and more 
of those virtues which appear in conjunction with w&at 
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w,.ewhat vauntinfly called John Bull straight-forwardness. 

do not of course believe in, or endorse,*all the nonsense 
. about Asiatic character which is daily and hourly disgorged 
through the numerous organs of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
Bnt so fat as there is a tendency among Asiatics to suppress 
truth and misrepresent things, it is a sign of weakness or 
results from fear. A great writer says, that treachery and 
dissimulation are the weapons which weakness invariably 
employs against power; and consequently if the peculiar 
circumstances of Asia were transferred to Europe, and those 
of Europe to Asia, oriental treachery would appear in occidental 
regions as decidedly as John Bull straight-forwardness 
would flourish in eastern countries. Now, the knowledge com¬ 
municated in our Colleges and Schools is power, removes 
much of the fear which causes duplicity and dissimulation, 
and gives our young men consciousness of strength such as 
makes them straightforward and truthful. The whole force 
of the* education, patronized by the State and various philan¬ 
thropic associations, has been directed against what may be 
called the peculiar vices of the Asiatic character; and it can- 
*not but afford real consolation to its upholders to be assured 
that their scheme in its main object has not proved a failure. 
If the education they have advocated and fought for has made 
onr young nfen more truthful, honest and reliable than their 
predecessor^’ who will venture to say that it has not morally * 
improved the country ? 

4. Thus much for their public character. Now, we are much 
mistaken if their private character also does not, in spite of the 

deleterious influences ‘alluded* to, bear evident marks of a 

_ '» 

similar improvement. We are of course not in possession of 
statistics to prove by chapter and verse the truth .we dare 
ndt$e&ain from ‘recognizing. We know, however, that these 
men have a greater respect for women than their igno¬ 
rant predecessors ever had or professed $ and this very principle 
may have effected a wholesome change in their private. eha rao- 
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ter. Their attachment to their families, strengthened by what 
they have heardjpnd seen of occidental gallantry, is a more 
potent antidote to that licentiousness which Hinduism in its 
present degenerate state eggregiously fails to curb. Their 
sense of honor and general truthfulness cannot but be a safe¬ 
guard against the -constant attacks of vices which savour of 
meanness as well as filth ; while the independence of thought and 
feelings, which they sometimes carry a little too far, makes them 
cautious and discreet in their behaviouf towards their superiors, 
and gentlemanly and even generous in their dealings with their 
inferiors. Of course nothing short of true religion can thorough¬ 
ly purify and exalt our private character ; and this being set 
aside, any thing like a thorough reformation of the inner man 

v, 

cannot be expected. But so far as the private character of 
individuals and communities can be purified and adorned by 
the appliances of education, the morals of our young men have 
been improved by the training, albeit outlandish r.nd non-reli¬ 
gious, they have come under in our Colleges and Schools. 

The picture presented by the educated\ community, either 
of its public or of its private character, is on the whole bright. 
There is, however, one drawback to the satislhction with whigh 
we contemplate it. There is a demon at wolrk/ malicious and 
powerful enough to undo the good that has! been done, and 
aggravate the evil that has to be removed^ This demon is 
drunkenness, the monster evil of the age, whose ghastly form 
appears prominently among the glories of imodem civilization, 
and mars and blights all the enjoyments it scatters 
around us. It is a matter of consolation that all our 
educated and English speaking # yotuSg men have not 
fallen victims to this yicej but in as/far as it has gained an 
ascendancy over them, in so far b^as it completely neutralized 
the good done them during the pej&od of their academic career; 
The young men, a small minority though they be, who have 
* succumbed to it, have lost on* and all the advantages of their 
education, are decidedly worse than the worthies who in former 
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times enjoyed life in proportion to the mischief they did in 
fomenting family broils and aggravating primte fends. And 
as the evil is growing apace, it bids fair erelong to involve 
all the pleasant fruits of education in absolute rain. - As it 
marches forward, it spreads blight and desolation; and as there is 
apparently nothing to check its onward move, its spread can 
not bnt impair and diminish the satisfaction with which we look 
upon the prevalence English education is securing to itself 
in several parts of the country. The evil, however, is but 
accidentally connected with education, and the tie which holds 
It attached thereto may be undone. Let moralists, instead of 
decrying education, direct their energy against, and effect 
the extinction of, this evil; and their labors resulting in the 
removal of the only drag on the reforms education has set afoot, 
the morals of the educated community will in time be as 
thoroughly regenerated as they can be without the help of 
religion. 


iOVE’S CATECHISM. 

(’From the French.) 

Say wiat is Love£ The word is not. 

An impty sound, a fleeting breath; * 
Love/oaeans two souls with but one thought, 
70 Ijearfcs that throb like one, till death. 

Whence ioomes this Love ? We little know; 

His* wiU overrides all let or stay : 

And where getas he ? Hay, ask not so ; 

He is not LovNa if he go away. 

\ . T ? 

And what is Love,^the truest, purest ? 

The Love that breathes hut in his choice : 
tad what is Love, th e strongest, surest ? 
The Love that mal^ no boast or noise. 
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And how does Love increase his riches ? 

He gives, and no reward he seeks: 

And ho# speaks he when he bewitches ? 

Love simply loves, and never speaks. 

T. D. 


LITERATURE OF BENGAL. * 

By Aboydae. $ 

Chapter VL Bidyapati Thakur and Chandidas Thakur . 

The student, as we have had occasion to remark elsewhere, 
who< peruses with pleasure the polished works of Vidyasagar 
or Bunkim Chunder, or sings the stirring lays of Madhusudon 
or Hem Chunder, will scarcely suppose that the stream of 
Bengali literature, which has only in recent days attained such 
purity and expanse, began to flow as* early as the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. He will scarcely think that a 
century and half after the conquest of Bengal by Bukhtiar 
Khiliji,—and a century and a half previous to- the invasion of 
India by the great Baber, were seen the first glimmerings o*f 
that literature which has in our > days expanded into such 
brilliant sun-light. Lastly, he will scarcely think that Chaucer 
of England and Bidyapati, the Chaucer of Bengal, were well 
nigh contemporaneous writers; that five hundred years have 
rolled away since Bidyapati wrote and sang j or, calculating 
twenty-five years to a generation, that twenty generations 
have chanted the lays and ditties of this ‘Father of Bengali 
literature. 

And yet how little do we know of his life and actions. The 
date of his birth, .the place where he lived and sang, “the very 
caste to which he belonged, are matters of dispute. Our, know 4, 
ledge of the lives and acts of the earlier poets of Bengal is at 
best scanty, hut of none is our knowledge so imperfect as of 
Bidyapati, the earliest and one of .the best That he was 'a 
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fftvpfite with, a certain King or Zemindar* Siva Singha, whose 
•we was named Laksbmi, are almost the only facts that we 
know connected with the life of Bidyapat# That Bidyapati 
was bom long before the advent of Chaitanya admits of no 
doubt. The fame of Bidyapati as a poet was established and 
spread throughout Bengal at the time of Chaitanya, and 
Chaitanya in Jhis early youth was edified and amused with 
reading the poetry of Bidyapati and Chandidas* 


Glory to Jayadeva, ticking and ornament of poets, and to Bidyapati the 
source of sweetness; glory to Chandidas, for sweetness unequalled in the 
world, whose sweet and pure strains in prose and terse my Master Gour 
Chandra (Chaitanya) relished with Shoroop Rai.* 

Again. 

The Great Master (Chaitanya) with Ramananda Sen sings and hears day 
and night the songs of Chandidas and Bidyapati, and the sweet Gita 
Gorinfot , 

These and other facts have led those who hare attempted 
investigations into these subjects to fix the date of Bidyapati 
and Chandidas at a century previous to the date of Chaitanya. 
The twin poets th^n may be supposed to have been bom in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, and this is all that we know 
of their date. ( 


The place where Bidyapati was bom is equally a matter 
of jdispnte. Thejpoet describes his patron Siva Singha as the 
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M King of, five Gours.” We know of one Goar which stood 
near die present site of Rajmehal, bat what these five Goars* 
may mean we do not know. Bat the above is evidently the 
language of exaggeration, for at the time of Bidyapati the 
Muhammadans had conquered Bengal, and there was no inde¬ 
pendent Hindu king in the country. Siva Singha therefore 
mast have been some powerful Zemindar with five towns or 
estates under him, and Zemindars in Muhammadan times were 
always u kings” to their snbjeots. The estate of Siva Singha is 
supposed by some to have been situated near Banigunj, and by 
others near Burdwan or Bankura. The editor of Mahajana 
Padabali Sangraka inclines to the former opinion, and Pandit 
Ramgati Nyayaratna to the latter. He adduces two reasons 
for, his supposition. We have several poems extant describing 
a meeting between Chandidas and Bidyapati, who were drawn 
towards each other by their mutual fame. Chandidas is known 
to have been a native of Birbhum, add Bidyapati must, have 
lived*in some neighbouring district; for curiosity could not 
have brought them together from very distant places in those 
days of dangerous travelling. Secondly^ a teacher of the 
Vishnupur School has after much local enquiry learnt , that 
Bidyapati was a native of Satna in .the District of Bankura, 
and was a courti&r of a petty king there named! Siva Singha. 
We cannot rely much #n either of these reasons, but in the 
absence of any better we may suppose Bidyapati to have been 
an inhabitant of those parts of Birbhnm which gave birth to 
Jayadeva; and Chandidas, and Bidyapati too, we^nay suppose, 
flourished somewhere near that favored and enlightened spot. 

That Bidyapati was a Brgduxfan by ciste has sometimes been, 
disputed, but admits of rib doubt. He used to be called Bidya*' 
pati Bhattacharjya,—and indeed the knowledge of Sanskrit, 
which he has displayed in his works, in those days was a 
monopoly of the Brahmans. 

-The only other thing that we shall notice in oonnesriofi 
the life of Bidyapati is about Lakshmi Devi or Laohima DWi, 
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, the 9fi£r. of diva SinjjhX, Bhe is very often spoken of in 
,l$<jyapati’s poems. Tradition has it that the intimacy between 
the princess and the poet was closer than was altogether justi¬ 
fiable, that he paid her secret visits through a secret passage, 
and that Bidyapati’s death was caused by this illicit lorn We 
shall not build up any theories on such tales, but shall reject 
them altogether as the invention of later days. 

We next come to Oh&ndidas the contemporary of BidyapatL 
Ohandidas was a native of the village of Nannur in the District 
of Birbhnm about 84 miles to the east of Suri, and was a 
Brahman by caste. That he was contemporaneous with 
Bidyapati and met him, is sufficiently proved by several poems 
• which have come down to us, of which the following is the most 
noted 

N 

Ohandidas beard of Bidyapati’s qualifications, and became anxious to see 
him. Bidyapati beard of Ohandidas’a qualifications and became anxious to see 
him. Both became curious, Bidyapati went off with Bup Narain alouo for bis 
companion. Chancfidas too could not stay, but went off to see Bidyapati In 
the way both sung each other's praise, and their hearts remained anxious for 
each other. Suddenly they met each other, but neither recognised the other, 
^though they knew ^ach other when they heard each other's name.* 

The traditions current about the life of Ghandidas give ns 
■ome due to th^ nature of'the contest that was even then going 
on between tb? Vaishnava and the Sakta or Tantrika religions. 
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Ohandidas, at his name implies was by bir$r id. a 

worshipper of Ghandi, Hurga or Sakti, as the goddess isyai^oueiy- 
called. In his early youth he seems to have contracted the 
prevailing vices of the Tantrikas, and was a libertine ahd 
. drunkard. It appears that these have been the prevailing vices 
of the Saktas from very remote times to the present day ; and 
as we shall go downward in the history of Bengal literature, 
we shall have frequent occasions to point out the connection. 
Sakta poets have sung the praises of spiritual drinking, t. e. 
being drunk with the faith of Sakti; and the essence of their 
religion is a total disregard of the world and worldly aflhirs, a 
deep and complete abstraction of the soul from all sublunary 
things, an intoxication with the faith of Sakti. These are 
very high and impracticable tenets;—and in practice therefore 
the spiritual intoxication is exchanged for drunkenness ; and a 
sense of the vanity of all we see around ns, such as the Sakta 
faith teaches often, leads to utter* disregard of all rules of 
society and morality. And yet, by a strange combination, 
these vices are often found combined with great candour, 
kindliness of heart, and an overwhelming love and faith in 
Sakti These are among the most notable vices and virtues 
that distinguish, as we shall see hereafter, the Tanfcrikas and 
their religion.* ! 

In his early youth, Ohandidas worshipped an image of 
Sakti which was called Bishalakshmi,—and the poet often apos- 
' trophizes the goddess in his works. As may well be imagined, 
the conversion of Ohandidas to V&ishnavism is c^onected with 
jnany tales. It is said that, on a certain day, hfe saw a beautiful 
flower floating on the river where he*had gone to bathe. He 
took it up and went? to*worship Bishalakshmi. The goddess 
appeared in person, and asked for the flower that she might 
place it on her head. The worshipper was awestruck, and an* 
qoired what strange virtue the flower cSuld possessas toinduce 
* the goddess to appear in person and to wish to keq> 
head, instead of allowing the poet to plm il'nf •' • 
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usual. Hie goddes s replied , u Foolish child, my Master has bees 
worshipped with that flower, it is not fit for my feet, let me 
hold it on my head.” “ And who may thy Master he ?” enquired 
the poet; Krishna, was the reply ; and from that day the poet ex¬ 
changed the worship of the inferior goddess for that of Krishna. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that later Yaishnava writers 
took hold of the opportunity of Chandidas’s conversion to prove 
the superiority of their favourite deity, and have with such an 
intention invented this fable. One thing however is plain, 
namely, that the contest between the two religions began from 
very remote times. 

Another and similar story is told about the same subject. 
Chandidas, it is said, was excessively fond of smoking. One 
night he was going to another village for fire as there was 
none in his own. He was misled by a false light which moved 
before him, and when the light disappeared Bhagavati appeared 
in person, and ordered him io sing of Krishna ; and of Krishna 
the poet sang to the end of his life. 

One of the preposterous maxims of the Tantrika religion is, 
that Siva is present in every man and Sakti in eveiy woman,* 
Intimacy therefore between man and woman, however promis¬ 
cuous, is union between the. god and the goddess, and can 
therefore never tie sinful, but is an act of virtue* The Vaisb- 
navas too of the xieriod borrowed this hateful idea, and imitated 
the acts of Krishna under the abominable idea that Krishna and 
Badha, being present in every man and'woman, enjoyed the 
loves of their follower* and worshippers. It was such ideas 
that led to all the? mystic practices called Sadhan by the early* 
Vaishnavas, which was performed hy man and woman together; 
and then they both became Siddha persons.* Bidjapati is said to 
have performed such practices with Lakshmi Devi the princee* 
and dmndidas with ^washerwoman named Band of whom we 
shaU speak below. We need only remark that it was. such notions 
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as these that brought on a loud protest and reaction under the 
leadership of the great Ohaitanya, a century after. 

QhflndMas immortalized the washerwoman Kami in his 
poems* Numerous are the stories told about their loves. 
The poet was informed that he could not perform Sctdhan 
till he had a fair campanion,—not by marriage,—not for 
money,—-but one to whom his heart would be naturally 
drawn at the first sight. Our poet went out in search of such 
a creature, and it was not long before he found one. A 
washerwoman was washing clothes on the river side, the poet 
saw her and was fascinated. Day after day he would go to the 
river side with a fishing rod, as a pretext, and sat there gazing 
entranced on the maiden^ Words followed and love ensued; 
and the poet left his home and parents, and ever afterwards lived 
with Kami, a washerwoman as Bhe was by caste. 

His parents were scandalized, and sent for him; but in vain. 
At ^st the mother of Chandidas wdnt to Kami’s house and 
forced the poet to come back. A ceremony was then commenced, 
and Brahmans were fed in order that Chandidas might be 
taken into his caste again. The feasting was going on, Chandi-, 
das was pesonally distributing food, when lo t Kami appeared, 
and said “ Wretch! wilt thou leave me and get back to thy 
-caste?” The fever's heart relented, and he 1 pished to her 
embrace. The girl's hands were engaged in holding her clothes, 
and Chandidas too was holding the food he was distributing. 
On a sudden each found a pair of new hands to embrace each 
other. Hie guests were struck with wonder, and .took Chandi- 
da % back to his caste without compelling him to leave Kami 
the washerwoman. , * 

Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day he went to a 
neighbouring village; Matipur to sing with his paramour, and 
when they were returning the house crumbled down, and, they 
were both crushed and died in each other’s arms. It is said die 
ruins of the house still remain. ., •» 

There is a considerable difference observable between the 
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language of Bidyapati and the language of Chandidas,—and 
this is a curious fact considering that both were contemporaneous 
writers. Bidyapati’s language has more of Prakrita in it, and 
to the modem reader appears more obsolete • than that of 
Chandidas who, with the exception of a few words here and 
there, writes almost in modem Bengali. We shall see hereafter 
that Bidyapati was a learned poet, and borrowed vastly from 
the classics, while Chandidas sang his simple thoughts in the 
simplest language, and had no pretensions to learning. This 
we think will explain why the language of Bidyapati has more 
of Prakrita and Sanskrit words in it than that of Chandidas. 
Tn our days, the same sort of difference is observable between 
tiie poetry of Iswar Chandra Gupt&Rud that of Madhu Sudan 
Dutt, though tley were contemporary writers. 

Bidyapati, we have said, was a learned poet. The Sanskrit 
was the store from which he borrowed bis idoas and 
images, and there are some passages in. his works which are 
almost a translation from J&yadeva. The following passage 

will serve as an instance :— 

* 

Why, 01 love, dost thou bum me ? I am a woman and not SankAra. This is 
my braided hair and not Siva’s plaited hair, on my hair is a garland of flowers, 
not the Ganges. {This is my mula and not tho moon, on my forehead there is 
zed powder, and not an eye. There is musk on my throat and not poison, on 
my bosom is a flowing necklace of jewels and not serpents. I wear blue doth 
and not skin of tiger, and this is a lotos flower and sot a skull. Says Bidyapati, 
on heir body there ore no ashes but only dust blown by the wind.* 

R^ivst *ta1 Hftrc 'jwspi srhrcrc 
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We need scarcely remark that this relates to the eternal 
enmity between Siva and, the god of love, and Radha entreats 
the latter not to mistake her for Siva, his ancient foe. 

Bat there are more essential differences between Bidyapati 
and Chandidas. Both are poets of a high order, both sang of 
the amours of Krishna and Badha, both are noted for the 
excessive sweetness of their songs ; bat here the parallel ends. 
Bidyapati excels in the richness of his imagery, thb wide range 
of his ideas, the skill and art displayed in his varied similes. 
Chandidas has but his native, simple, excessive sweetness in 
place of all these qualities. Bidyapati ransacks the unbounded 
stores of Nature ari5 of art to embellish his poetry; Chandidas 
looks within, and records the fond workings of a feeling, loving 
heart in simple strains. In Chandidas’s poetry there is intense 
feeling and deep pathos; Bidyapati combines these qualifica¬ 
tions with a quick fancy, a varied imagery, an exuberance of 
gr^ce and ornament. The faults of the two poets are also 
characteristic. Chandidas is cloying, sometimes monotonous, 
and sometimes too artistic, too abstract, in his images and ideas. 
At the ’same time both display the profoundept knowledge of 
the workings of a lover's heart, both symp athis e deeply with, 
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and pour tray feelingly and minutely its various phases,*—the 
first troubled impressions of love, love increasing and absorbing 
—bitter pangs of separation and the bitterer woes of jealousy, 
the fond working of hope,—the ghastly image of despair. 

We shall try to illustrate our remarks with a Tew extracts. 
There is no English version of either Bidyapati or Chandidas, 
and we have therefore for our English readers ventured to render 
into English *verse the extracts made from the poets. We peed 
scarcely remark that our version will very often fail to convey 
the deep feeling which characterizes the poems. 

We make an extract,—quite at random from Bidyapati,* 
which we thus venture to render into Engliih. It describes the 
first troubled impressions of love in the heart of Krishna, on 
seeing a vision of beauty, as it were, in Badha. 


Friend t ’twas a hurried view i 
A cloud‘wrapped lightning sent a dart 
Upon my troubled heart I 
Scarce hall removed was her veil, 

-Playetf on her lips scarce half a smile, 

Frony half her eye a glance she shed, 

And^half hex bosom was displayed, 

AiM half was hid in veil, 

I gazed and felt my senses reel I 

* \ * . * * 

Her pef sweetly set 

^wruhy lips upon. 
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And soft and sweet she spoke,—I gated,— 

Insatiate gated again I 

Our readers must be struck with tile art and the graces of 
the poet,—the similes and figures and ornaments with which 
the small poem is so beautifully embellished,—we had almost 
said, so thickly crowded. In this Bidyapati is in his own 
element. Nature and her vast works are spread before him, 
Art displays before him her untold treasures, and Bidyapati 
■ in the wide range of his imagination expatiates like the bee 
from flower to flower, from the flowers of Nature to the flowers 
of Art, gathers honey and pours it into the ear of the ravished 
reader. Not so Chandidas. He has neither the power nor the 
inclination to rove about. Ho feels deeply, and sings feelingly. 
We shall quote from his poems a converse passage, i. e. where 
Badha is suddenly struck and entranced at hearing the very 
name of Krishna.* 1 

Friend 1 ah 1 who hath named that name ? 1 
Through my ear it steals, ' 

My heart it thrills, 

My life and sonl it doth inflame! 

Ah who shall tell, 

What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain ? 

I name that name, 

My soul’s all flame! 

Oh J will he come again ? 
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:} In justice to the poet we are bound to confess, that we have 
murdered the poem in translating, for the feeling in the original 
is so deep, so intense, that no translation probably can adequate¬ 
ly express it in English. What we would point out to our 
readers, however, is the total want of figures or similes, a total 
ignoring as it were of all attempts at ornamentation. The poet 
strongly feela»his subject and records it pathetically without any 
embellishments,—without any attempts at adornment. 

We shall extract a somewhat longer piece* from the same 
poef. It .is a loving appeal from Badha to Krishna, and a more 
.tender touching appeal (than the original and not our transla¬ 
tion) it will be certainly difficult to find out any where. 

Love! what mane shall I say ? 

In life, in death, in after-life, 

, I’ll be thy duteous wife. 

Yes f t6 thy feet my heart is tied 

By^ silken ties nf love. 

I offer all,—my heart and soul; 

Ill be your doating slave I 
I've thfoaght if in this wide wide world 
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Another friend I own, 

In loving tones to name my name. 

Alas I alas I there's none 1 
In earth, in heaven, in after-world, 

Alas I who loveth me? 

O I to thy feet I turn for help, 

To thee alone 1 to thee 1 
O ! do not spurn me,—I am weak, 

OI do not tom away 
I've thought and felt, without thy help 
I have no other way. 

If for a moment thee I miss, 

A death-like trance I own; 

I’ll keep and nurse thee on my heart 
B’en as a precious atone! 

The same intense feeling,—the same absence of all figures of 
speech, mark this poem. The lover must indeed ha ye had a heart 
of steel who could resist an appeal breathing in its every hue 
such thrilling tenderness, such deep devotion. And the reader 
too must have very curious taste who will require any remarks 
from us to appreciate the beauty of the piece. We shall there¬ 
fore pass on and have done with Chandidas with another 
extract,* describing a wildness of despair from which poor 
Radha suffers in the absence of her beloved. \ 

A cruel throb is in my heart f 
I ’ll have my home. 

And thither roam, 

Where never’s known love’s fatal art. 
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Friend! who shall say that love's a blessing f 
I loved and smiled, 

My heart’s begniled, 

And what is left bat life-long weeping?* 


Bor love should e’er a damsel Bigh* 
O i spare her shame, 

In fire and flame, 

A kinder death, O! let her die f 

* 

O11 have felt this bitter grief 
My eye-balls shine 
With ceaseless brine, 

Says Chandidas, OI fer her Hffe 1 


Seldom doth Bidyapati manifest such deep feeling and 
His strong point lies, as we have already pointed out, 
in fine imagery and embellishments. Even while describing* 
scenes of sadness and woe Bidyapati relies on his vivid fancy, 
and seldom approaches Chandidas in intensity of feeling. 
On the* other hand, in all sorts of descriptions which require a 
quick fancy and the avt of poetry, Bidyapati leaves Chandidas 
far behind. Bidyapati is a learned and accomplished man, 
a writer with varied thoughts and far-reaching imagination,—a 
"graceful poet. /Chandidas has none of these accomplishments, 
but he feels deeply and passionately. He is the very child 
of Nature, an|l “ warbles his native wood-notes wild,*’ and 
warbles them most feelingly. 

In some /places, however, Bidyapati too manifests deep 
feelings, an^i the celebrated lines quoted ^ instance 

' doit 




E’er since ifly lit© began, 
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Insatiate still my eye-balls swim, 

Fain would I gaze again I 
I’ve heard his honey-dropping words 
E’er since my life began, 

Insatiate still my ear remains, 

Fain would I hear again f 
What happy nights with him I passed I 
' Unhappy yet I feel, 

What years my heart I cooled on his, 

• Insatiate burns it stUl. 

# 

We have seen before that, about the time of Bidyapati and 
Chandidas, Krishna was looked upon rather as a lover than as a 
deity, and that faith in Krishna consisted rather in sympathy 
for his amours than veneration for his godhead. Hence most 
of the poems of the period are about the amours of Krishna. 
Yet his godhead was never denied, and a few songs of Bidya¬ 
pati addressed to Krishna as the deity have come down to us. 
We shall conclude our notice of Bidyapati with extracting 
one* of such. 

Fleeting aa a drop on sands 

Are friends and wife and family, 

Filled with their thoughts,—Thee I forgot, 

Alas! my fate what shall it be ? 


OI Madhava I be our final stay. 

The savior of the world Thou art, 
In mercy beam upon the weak, 

To Thee I turn with hopeful heart. 
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Half of my life in sleep has past, 

In illness,—boy-hood years have gone. 

In pleasure’s vortex long I roamed 
Alas! forgetting Thee alone t 

Unnumbered beings lived and died, 

They rise from thee and suck in thee’, 

('Thou inornate and without end I) 

Like ripples melting in the sea. 

f 

Sweet Bidyapati! sweet Chandidas f the earliest stars in 
the firmament of Bengali literature! Long, long will your 
strains be remembered and sung in Bengal! 

» 

We have supposed a hundred years to have elapsed between 
the time of Bidyapati and that of Chaitanya* Within these 
hundred years a host of poets of lesser note flourished. A large* 
number of poems stretching from the time of Bidyapati to that 
of Ohaitanya are ascribed to Qovinda Das. It is easy to per¬ 
ceive therefore that more than one poet of that name flourished* 
Indeed Govinda jDas means servant of Krishna, and it is not 
unlikely most of the poets who wrote about the loves of that 
deity assumed that coveted name.* Balaram Das, Jnyan Das, 
and a host of poetf of lesser note, flourished during that period* 

Their poetry dr rather songs have the same characteris¬ 
tic qualities. They are Always sweet and v often* display 
a vivid fancy J.nd considerable depth of feeling, and they 
all relate to me amours of Radha and Krishna* We have 
examined in detail the merits of the best poetitftof the class, 
and we thinY it unnecessary therefore to go over the entire field. 

Id make a cljse acquaintance with such poets 
will find a'tolerably *good collection of their works in tire Pacta 
Kalpataru , the Pada Kalpalatika , and euch like books; and we 
can assure them it will by no means be a waste of time to go 

over these old authors, even hum a literary point of view. The 

' 1 < _ _ 

* Chandidas means servant of Chandi, and we have seen he was a follower 
of Chandi ia early years. Bidyapati means master of learning, and we have*" 
seen he was a learned poet. He also got the title of JZavi 
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admirer of modem Bengali literature will be surprized at the 
sweetness and beauty that pervade the oldest works of our 
country. That they have been preserved so long and so care¬ 
fully is owing to the Yaishnavas alone, and to them therefore 
Bengal owes an immense debt of gratitude. 

Thus closed the 15th century of the Christian eraj and with 
it doses the first of the three epochs of the History of Bengali 
literature,—an epoch which may well be termed the Period of 
Love-songs.* 


HINDU SOCIETY. 

By Kanye Lal Mookerjee, m. a., b. l. 

Groups —their formation and constitution . 

In our first article on this subject, we considered at some 
length one of the chief peculiarities of Hindu society. The 
system of caste distinction makes a very general classifica¬ 
tion of Hindu society. Thereby we come to groups widely 
separated from one another in customs, habits, and pursuits. 
No supposition, however, of distance in space for their, 
location is warrantable. That would in fact be an absurdity 
—it being evident what assistance a man requires from 
the world every hour of his existence. At a time particularly 
when one’s caste would give one occupation there would 
be no living ^pdthout it—nor with it and alone, or together 
with others, of one’s own class. A Brahman would 

want his sumptuous feasts and rich presents; '& Kshatriya 

• - -• - - - - -- - - _ - 

• # 

* Our readers will probably rergember that we originally intended to include 
the first half of the 16th century,— ix, the period of Chaitanya’s life and 
works,—within the first epoch. That however would have been a very unscienti¬ 
fic division, The effects of Ohaitanya’s work were far-reaching and continued 
to manifest themselves for over a hundred years after the death of the reformer. 
T<*throw the work of Chaitanya into one epoch, and its direct consequences 
into another would have, been unscientific. We have therefore* reserved the 
whole toot the 2d epoch, end dose the first epoch with the 15th century. 
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would wax away to bis own shade for lack of proper work ; 
a Vaisya would have a hard case after all; and a Sudra would 
repine for fear of certain torture hereafter, consequent upon not 
having his idols worshipped) and not supplying Brahmans with all 
things desirable on earth. From this view of the case, it can 
certainly be perceived that men of all castes would be, by their 
wants and fears, led to combine themselves into bodies, and 
would occupy parts of the land most convenient for themselves, 
thus forming what is called marks of township. 

We have, under the heading of Religion and Caste, observed 
that according to the Sastras there was a long interval between, 
the creation of man, and the division of men into castes accord¬ 
ing to their occupations. To suppose then that different castes 
are first settling together in one place, is to suppose a fact 
occurring long posterior to the creation, and not anterior to the 
distinction of the mixed castes. The greatest part, if not the 
whole, of this space is" occupied by what is called the 
Satya Yuga. That is the earliest epoch. Men lived at that 
time any where they liked, in forests or valleys.* The Sastras 
describe with approbation the exalted morals and religious 
conceptions of that pristine age. The Christian Scriptures 
do no less, although there is a great difference as to the 
number and class of people that inhabited the earth. The 
mythologies qt old Greece and Home concurred. It is evident, 
therefore, that either the accounts, differing no matter how wide- 
ly from one another, must have a common basis of fact, or they 
mnst be su^o eptible of scientific explanation from the condition, 
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'thoughts and pursuits of the persons who have left the chroni¬ 
cles, and relatively of those of whom they speak. Our infor¬ 
mation and observation are not extensive enough, we are sorry 
to say, to enable us to take up the subject now; nor is it neces¬ 
sary for our present purpose to be so elaborate. To abler men, 
or better times, we leave the discussion. 

We can understand that in the Satyft Yuga, when no sort 
of property existed, there would be no occasion for robbery, 
and similarly for other crimes. As years rolled away, and people 
multiplied, their wants increased, the desire of satisfaction 
whereof, natural to all creatures, would suggest, and in extreme 
cases, even necessitate quarrel; and then decision as usual 
among uncivilized men, by measure of physical strength, first 
by single individuals, and subsequently by numbers on both 
sides. In the Treia Yuga, therefore, safety to life and 
property, such as then existed, became an important, 
necessity.* Places of strength were prepared, surrounded 
by fences or walls of wood or rook; or tracts of land 
were intrenched about or fortified with brick enclosures, 
wherein towns or villages grew up. In course of time the 
people thus living together, in order to protect themselves from' 
the attacks of heat and cold, and their property from thieves, 
built suitable houses. After all this had been done, they adopted 
agriculture for their livelihood, which then would be per¬ 
formed by simple labour. There is clear proof in the Vishnu- 
purana of the distinction of caste having begun after the 
settlement of the people as above described. That distinction, 
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too, was according to occupation. Should we therefore be vrey 
far wrong in saying, that some doubt reflects upon the assertion 
of the Sastras about the active interference of Brahma 
in the distinction of caste? That distinction has been over¬ 
wrought. by the learned. All the educated men of the 
period under examination wore Brahmans, and' it would be 
the interest*of that aristocracy, as soon as circumstances 
permitted, to tie up their party, and prevent new accessions to 
it from among the unlettered. 

We are aware that we have passed over a very contested 
part of general jurisprudence. We have of course taken the 
Hindu Sastras as our authority; but we hope we have not 
plodded at any angle with truth, if that expression can. be used, 
or probability rather. The Boman jurists explained away the 
difficulty by calling the pre-social state of mankind the state 
of nature, in which uniformity was the principle of the law, 
which we read and taik of as the law of nature. The same 
sort of evasion was attempted by most early writers on primi¬ 
tive society, find the origin of law. Locke even Bmacked of 
the contagion/ Hobbes repudiated his theory of the origin of 
law in a social compact, although he too has not brought to 
Kght facts or arguments sufficiently historic or verifiable as to 
be worthy of reliance. Montesquieu would not acknow¬ 
ledge the least stability in the nature of man in the primitive 
age, and apparently attributes the origin of law to the influ¬ 
ence of “climate, local situation, accident or imposture.” 
It would be too presumptuous in us to say that any one 
of the above-named philosophers is wrong; but we can 
not but take the liberty of differing from them. Bentham’s 
doctrine, of expediency removes not the hitch, although 
nothing can be plainer than that the - laws of any particular 
community must alter with its requirements. Blackstone 
assigns the origin of society to “ contract.’* But the 
argument. against this theory is too palpable 4o 
require a fuller explication than the hint that a “ contract”?. 
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before the idea itself has germed in the bare minds of 
the people, is impossible. The right to rule, and consequent¬ 
ly the institution of society, depend on superior protec¬ 
tion granted, and the greatest good done to the greatest 
number. People would naturally seek protection ; the strong 
therefore, and those capable of granting that boon, would be¬ 
come the sovereign, or leader, or guardian, 4 and those under them 
would by and by come into mutual connections. Blackstone’s 
theory applies to later times, when the sentiments of the people 
must have to some degree been developed. On the change from 
promiscuous multitudes to arranged groups having been effect¬ 
ed, the sovereign power vested in the king, whose functions 
however, according to the Sastras, were, notwithstanding his 
will being law, nominally circumscribed by the authority of 
the priests, who pretended to possess all knowledge of the 
revealed law, and gained the ascendant in legislation. The 
priests were the ministers, and officers of the king’s courts, 
distributing the law. Their power after all was due to the 
king’s sufferance, and though the Brahmans would pronounce 
curses on him, and foretell no end of infernal torments, in the 
event of his violation of their precepts, still beyond that they 
had no means to adopt. Virtually, therefore, the king was the 
supreme head. * t. 

We have arrived at a stage of civilization of the Hindus 
where the Institutes of Manu will be of great service to us. 
That code teems with internal evidence, which tends to prove 
the advanced condition of the time when it first came into 
operation. Bhrigu—for he is the author of the work which 
passes 'by the name of Manu-*-speakirfg of the duties of the 
king, says, u from those, who know the three Vedas, let him 
learn the triple doctrine comprised in them, together with 
the primeval science of criminal justice and sound policy, 
tiie system of logic and metaphysics, and sublime 
theological truth; from the people he muBt, learn the 
theory of agriculture, commerce, and other practical 
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arts.”* The august character and dignity of the king, is thus 
represented;—“A king even though a child must not be treated 
lightly,from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; no, he is a 
powerful divinity, who appears in human shape ;*’f—and further 
on;—“He, surely must be the perfect essence of majesty by whose 
favor abundance rises on her lotus, in whose valor dwells 
conquest, in ,whose anger death. He who shews hatred of the 
king, through delusion of mind, will certainly perish.”^: 
Upon a different point of the same subject, the following quota* 
tions may be properly made ;— w Since if the world had no king, 
it would quake on all sides through fear, the ruler of this 
universe, therefore, created a king for the maintenance of 
this system, both religious and civil ;”§— u Let the king prepare 
a just compensation for the good, and a just punishment for 
the bad; the rule of strict justice let him never trans- 
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gross.*” It appears then that the king, who, by the way, derived 
his authority, according to the Sastras, from God, was con¬ 
sidered as the defender of the faith, and the fountain of justice. 
The 32nd and 63rd slokasf of the same chapter shew that the 
king had the prerogative of declaring wars, and appointing 
ambassadors. 

Besides the Brahmans,—all of whom were priests, and 

' | 

presided over the spiritual interests of the people—and the 
Kshatriyas, or the military class, to which the king invariably 
belonged, there were two other classes, the Vaisyas and Sudras, 
and in addition to them, a number of other castes with assigned 
occupations. These formed the bulk of the Hindus of the time 
that we are considering. These people lived together in cities, 
towns, and villages, the lower castes always having their houses 
in parts most distant from their centres, where the residences 
of the upper classes stood. In a district which contained open 
plains, abounded in grain, and was surrounded by sub¬ 
missive mountaineers, foresters or'other neighbours, the capital 
of the country was ordinarily built, having by way of a for¬ 
tress, a desert rather more than twenty miles round it, or a 
fortress of earth, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress Off 
armed men, or a fortress of mo.untains.it In the centre of 
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the capital was raised the king’s palace, “ well famished 
in all its parts, completely defended, habitable in every 
season, brilliant with white stucco, and surrounded with 
water and trees.”* We do not find in Manu descriptions, such 
as we should like to have, of towns and villages. With the 
exception of those who were skilled in any arts, and who by 
their birth belonged to any trade or profession otherwise than 
agriculture, the people were generally engaged in that occupa¬ 
tion. There are abundant proofs to shew that the people were 
mostly agricultural, having flocks of goats, sheep, and cows 
to tend, and fields to cultivate. From the chapter of the 
Institutes in which the rules of evidence and decision of 
civil suits and criminal prosecutions are laid down, we 
have culled out the following :—“ On all sides of a village or 
- small town, let a space be left for pasture, in breadth 
either four hundred cubits or three casts of a large stick, 
and thrice that space pound a city or considerable town, 
within that pasture ground if cattle do any damage to grain 
in a field uninclosed with a hedge, the king shall not punish 
the herdsman 5 Let the owner of the field enclose it with a 
hedge or thotny plants over which a camel could not look ; 
and let him stop every gap through which a dog or a boar 
could thrust bis head.”f ' It is evident that, from the above, 
- 1 --- 
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the inference is a logical one that* towns, less or greater, were 
surrounded with pasture grounds for cattle, and fields for 
cultivation, both which plots were considered as parts of 
towns or villages. 

The pasture or waste was public property open to the use 
of all, without any restriction about rights, except what con¬ 
venience suggested. No tax was payable to the sovereign 
for enjoyment of the rights of common by the people. Distinct 
proportions of the produce or profits, are allowed, however, as 
due to the king for his revenue. The rules for the setting of 
landmarks, and solution of all difficulties about boundary dis¬ 
putes, shew that definite portions of the arable tract were 
assigned to particular persons by the village headman with the 
sanction of the king, or his minister in his absence. The village 
headman was an executive officer employed by the king, whose 
principal duty was the suppression of robberies, tumults, or 
other evils, which might arise in his district, and in case of his 
inability to report the matter to the lord of the town. There 
were the lords of twenty towns, of a hundred towns, and of a 
thousand towns, exercising superior jurisdictions. The lord of 
one town usually received as his remuneration such food, drink, 
wood, and other articles as by law should be given each day 
to the king by*the inhabitants of the township. The lord of 
ten towns enjoyed the produce bf two plough-lands, or as much 
ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each drawn by six 
bulls ; the lord of twenty that of five plough-lands, the lord of 
a hundred, that of a village or small town; the lord of a thou- 
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sand, that of a targe town*. In addition to these civil officers, 
Manu has ruled that, for the purpose of preserving order in 
his realm, a company of guards should be placed by the king, 
commanded by an approved officer, over two, three, five or a 
hundred districts, according to their extent, f At a time when 
communication was difficult between remote places, and journey 
over wide tracts was attended with danger of every des¬ 
cription , whbn, on the other hand, the present complicated 
system of distributing justice was unknown, or was not neces¬ 
sary, and differences might be properly reconciled by the neigh¬ 
bours of the contending parties; the people would not generally 
travel over miles of shapeless and craggy wastes to memorialize 
to the king in his court; and the village headman who had gener¬ 
al power, not strictly defined, for the adjudication of disputes, 
was the arbitrator in ordinary cases. In intricate cases, and such 
especially as required local knowledge, the headman would 
summon the more, respectable persons, or those who possessed 
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intimate information upon the facts in question, and give them 
the charge of decision. The number of men thus called to inter¬ 
fere in judicial affairs was usually four. This perhaps was 
the council of village elders known even to this day as the 
punchayet. That word supposes five persons in the committee 
of arbitration; and may we not get the necessary number by 
adding the village headman to the council of four ? 

We need not say that the point upon which we have alighted 
is of immense importance in the hstory of village communities 
of ancient Aryavarta. That importance is vastly increased 
when we see what bearing it has upon facts which prompted 
Tacitus to write his Germany, and Yon Maurer his Law of the 
Mark and Law of the Manor. Sir Henry Maine also, now-a-days 
a conspicuous star in the horizon of jurisprudence, has noticed 
certain features appearing to be of the archaic type in some 
provinces of the British Isles, which tend to further the conclu¬ 
sion which has already been established by proved coincidence 
in the land law of a number of nations upon whose speech 
comparative philologists have reared up such a noble and admi¬ 
rable structure. We shall presently see what striking resem¬ 
blance—too close to be supposed accidental—there is, between 
the township system, as we have. described above, and the 
Teutonic villagcf domain. u The ancient Teutonic cultivating 
community,” says Sir Henry Maine, “as it existed in Germany 
itself, appears to have been thus organized. It consisted of a 
number of families standing in a proprietry relation to a district 
divided into three parts. These three portions were the mark 
of # the township or tillage* the common mark? or waste, and the 
arable mark* or cultivated sftea. Tfie community inhabited 
the village, held the common mark in mixed ownership, and 
cultivated the arable mark in lots appropriated to the several 
families”*. We can hardly affirm, however, that the stage 

attained in the science of language has been arrived at in the 
• * 
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study of village communities : and there are good reasons for 
this. The sources of information in the case of language are the 
grammar and vocabulary of different languages, which are 
easily procurable, and the knowledge whereof is attainable by 
study. In the other case, one must depend for information upon 
the experience and observation of others, and that again on 
points whieh t no records illustrate, nor existing incidents prove; 
and accuracy is to be sought for by the comparison of remnants 
of old forms of land tenures and the law of property, still 
perceptible in countries of fabled origin, and among nations 
deplorably bewitched by dark superstition. 

We pass over the earlier Hindu period ; for the Bamayan, 
the Mahabharat, the Bhagavat, and the Purans, are sufficiently 
and widely known in this country, so that pictures of the state 
of Hindu society all over the country, drawn with colors 
borrowed from them, will be considered simply useless. We 
pass Over the Muhammadan period, an examination of which is 
of such consequence, as the limits of this article, and the few 
points, on which the present discussion turns, will unjustly 
circumscribe it. We descend to the time when the English 
laid a stable foundation for an extensive empire. The 
Hindus of that period were not the sole proprietors of land, 
as when the spin of prosperity had shone ove'r their horizon. 
They were in fact not owners, bnt lodgers only, not pos¬ 
sessing any original rights over the land of Hindustan. They 
boasted of what they had received from the grace of the Muham¬ 
madan emperors; but those chiefs form an exception, who 
finding the imperial power on the wane, availed themselyes 
of the opportunity to shirk off‘their dependence. The places 
where the English flag was first triumphantly hoisted were 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. These were, properly speaking, 
military garrisons* where English law prevailed. In course 
of time, however, as the interior parts of Hindustan began to 
be British t provinces, the administration of the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, assumed an improved air. Bengal 
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‘ in that respect was the principal of the three. It suddenly 
gained unprecedented importance. 

Under the Hindu raj village corporations probably existed 
only in name. The joint property of tho people of the village 
in it, and in the land adjoining it, would not certainly last 
long, in spite of the liberty given by the law for the partition 
of joint estates. Brothers would—as it is patent they 
have always done—partition their joint property ; or enjoy 
it by rotation, which is however an exceptional rule. Per¬ 
sons of different castes would not certainly be expected to 
act more in concert. Then camo the Muhammadans, by right of 
force, or imperial grant, enjoying a great portion of the country 
on the aggregate. The Muhammadans generally lived apart 
from the Hindus. Within the locality of Hindu huts and 
houses, the Muhammadans would rarely build their dwelling 
places and musjids. It is evident therefore that the claims of 
Hindus to possess their old and inherited lands were not ignored 
' by the Muhammadan Nabobs. They would however exact 
revenue, which, to all intents and purposes, transferred the 
ownership to the Muhammadan emperor—to the conqueror. The 
case applies equally to the English. The Hindus of course 
possess not a slip of land which they do not hold of tho crown. 
The lakhiraj and devatter lands too, as well as all other rent-free 
tenures have been permitted by the Government to maintain 
their character, and as a recognition of them registers are kept 
in the collectorates, under rules contained in the Regulations. 

The great bulk of the people of India is composed of 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Among the Hindus, the old pre¬ 
judices against different castes»living together (save with a little 
allowance,) have disappeared. They changed direction, and 
long aimed at Muhammadans ; with them the Hindus objected to . 
dwell. As time carries on complications of landed rights with 
the ups and downs of life, and, as a consequence, lands belong- . 
ing to members of either nation are transferred to those of the 
other,vicinage of Muhammadans sometimes becomes unavoidable. 
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In largo towns the fact is becoming perceptible. The cause of 
the absence of contiguity amongst the houses of Hindus and 
Muhammadans is to be sought for in the innate hatred of the 
weaker portion of Hindu families of any thing impure—of the 
air in which a Muhammadan breathes—otherwise the more 
liberal-minded half would in certain places-—specially in lower 
Bengal—rejoice in Moslem company, at the prospect of tortured 
hens and massacred bulls. The picture, we are afraid, is 
colored too deep. The recent riots of Lucknow may be mar¬ 
shalled against us. But of this we are sure that so long as the 
springs of enlightened thought are playing, and under tho 
English Government, unbiased with the prejudices of Hindus, 
against Muhammadans, or against Hindus in favor of the others, 
and stimulating the masses, and offering them lifts to spurn their 
low level, the Hindus and Muhammadans for existing causes will 
no longer be enemies. As regards their relation with a different 
class of religionists, the 'Hindus had among themselves such 
scruples, as if those who were to abide by them, were to rise 
from the dead, would be startled to see the ways of their erring 
progeny. A Brahman is now a door-keeper; a Kayastha, a 
sleeper; a Suivarna-vanik is a minister of state,—and a 
Tagore is the '.leader of the Hindu community. A Brahman 
gives a feast to Absent guests, Because the lower Classes are sure 
not to be treated to a sumptuous fare, and do not think fit to 
attend—the Brahman is poor:—a Kaivarta has in his house 
chairs, tables, and table-cloths,—the spoon and the fork for 
their smallness are an inconvenience and are' not used-*-with 


* Brahmans and Kayasthas outbidding Belial in their arguments 
for the levelling of all classes. We* blame not the times, nor the 
manners either ; but we are surprised to find the profession of 


Brahman priests is yet a sacred province. No Kayastha nor 
KaivaHha, nor Tili, nor Tamli, worships his idol; but all resign 
th£& Charge to that inevitable threaded being who haunts them 
^ both by evo t and morn. Tho parallelism between profession * 
caste, which for a long time so notably was a subject of 
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the zealous care of the Hindu religious authorities, is given up ; 
and instead of either of these principles of classification having 
any bearing on the other, for the- absence of intermarriage—the 
chances of the business would give the rule to the one, and the 
parentage determines the other. Accordingly the father is a 
carpenter by caste and profession; the son, no less a.carpenter, 
is an influential officer under Government. This^ sort of dis¬ 
order is general now, it will be in time universal, and we do 
not expect a sudden jerk, or return to life of Bralimanic super¬ 
stition from the poisoning and mortal effect of western civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In ancient times there was no necessity, except occasionally 
for military men, for separation from home,—and for obvious 
reasons. The village communities formed all a rural population. 
Trade was not so brisk as now, nor were the wants of men 
unsupplied in their very huts. In these days, however, of 
mansions of Paros-marble, and conveyances of quality—such as 
who can describe ?—of costly but unwholesome food, and gold 
aud ruby clothing, ingeniously contrived to display the natural 
parts and complexion to advantage, the wants arc more than 
Fortunatus’s purse can supply. People are therefore obliged t<5 
leave their native places for the ways aud means of tlieir subsis¬ 
tence. Colonies from one part of the country to another are now 
frequent; and a redistribution of tbo population may, perhaps, 
finally be the consequence. 

While on the subject of society, we find it impossible to 
avail ourselves of the second method of distribution, upon which 
we have dwelt at some length with reference to the more ancient 
times—the distribution, namely into village groups. Nor would 
that be possible for another’reason, for which a search may be,, 
made into the system of revenue settlement, which the provin¬ 
cial Governments have adopted, whereby the existence of the 
village communities, even such as they could be found at th$ 
time of the settlement, was not attached any importance^ to. In 
Orissa, indeed, the system is said to be ryotwari , but that is a weak 
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instance. Politically the village communities have ceased to 
exist, and as a matter of fact they exist but in remnants. As, 
however, in the ashes live their wonted fires, and some glim¬ 
mering is seen even when we have begun to believe in its full 
extinguishment, there are many villages in Bengal, and more 
in the North Western Parts of India, which give evidence of 
what corporate property in land of certain families, is indicated 
by. Ranaghat is a village-town a few miles north of Calcutta 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway line. The. inhabitants, ex¬ 
cluding all those who are not Hindus, are of various castes. But 
we can safely leave out of account all those individuals or 
families, who have no proprietory right over the land of the town. 
They are laborers, capitalists, and dependent land-holders. 
Originally tho town was the Zemindari of a single family. 
That family has sent out its branches, themselves diffierent 
families. All of them therefore have proprietory rights, except 
of course those whose shires, undivided as they are, are appro¬ 
priated by some of the cognate families to their own profit, may¬ 
be by purchase, or gift. One of the several families very re¬ 
cently sold its interest in the joint property to a stranger. That 
person now envoys his share in jointure, and realises his portion 
of the rent from every individual that holds in subordination 
to the Zemindqlr. We are not to be supposed to* mean that wo 
refer this particular instance of corporate rights over a village to 
the oldest times for its origin, but it is merely a bint at the fact. 

The examination of the land revenue systems of India being 
not to our present purpose, we may step in towards that excep¬ 
tional class of people, who according to their religious belief's 
wholly or partly abjure sbeiety. These men are of different per¬ 
suasions, and live in different parts of India ; all diverging more 
or less from the established custom of the parts where, and the 
people among whom, they dwell. In times far back there were 
sltch odd social fractions, and such there have been in times 
within record. They are noticed here, as they deserve to be, for' 
their proving to the satisfaction of their own consciences, that 
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they come under the operation of the laws by which Hindus 
are guided. The Vaishnavas, for instance, of Bengal, unlike 
what would be supposed from the name itself, are a vast multi¬ 
tude of persons of both sexes who are presided over by gos- 
wavnis, who are descended from Nityanada, who are the fol¬ 
lowers of Chaitanya, and who differ in many important respects 
from the other Hindus of Bengal. One peculiarity of theirs 
is, the absolute want of caste-distinction among them.' Men. who 
are Brahmans on being initiated according to the rules of 
Yaishnavism, have freedom to mix with other Yaishnavas, bo 
they of how inferior birth soever, on the same level in all sorts of 
social relations. But, wonder of wonders, those Vaishnavas 
worship idols, Krishna, Durga, <feca., and acknowledge the 
importance of caste distinction by letting Brahmans only 
perform the religious rites. Although the Vaishnavas are 
thus materially beyond the* authority of the Sastras, yet 
they are Hindus, and their legal differences are reconciled 
according to Hindu law. Not to speak of the many such 
classes that there are in India at the present day, we may 
conclude by noticing that prodigy of modern invention—the 
Adi Brama Samaja. Wo do not mean to pass any strictures oh 
the doctrines of the class so designated, but a brief note about 
their beliefs iff all that is necessary. They are the members of 
that party of Vedantists, which was first united by Raja Ram 
Mohan Raya, and is now maintained by tho exertions of Babu 
Devendra Nath Tagore, and his sons. Among them the distinc¬ 
tion of caste does not occur, although the more principal members 
of that sect, in marrying their daughters, show a predilection for 
nobility of birth according to the rules* of caste. They do not— 
and for that reason are more forward in reformation than the 
Vaishnavas—recognize the authority of the Sastras; and do not 
worship, nor evince veneration either for idols, yet they demon* 
strate, and in their own way of course, that they do n$t coffee 
* under the operation of any save Hindu law, in masters in which 
the courts administer that law. 



ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. 

(From the French of Pamy .) 

Though childhood’s ways were past and gone, 
More innocent no child could bo, 

Though grace in every feature shone, 

Her maiden heart was fancy free. 

A few more months, or happy days, 

And Love would blossom,—some thought, 

As lifts in April’s genial rays 
The rose its clusters richly wrought. 

But God had destined otherwise, 

And so she gently fell asleep, 

A creature of the starry skies, 

Too lovely for the- earth to keep. 

She died in earliest womanhood; 

Thus dies, and leaves behind no trace, 

A bird’s feong in a leafy wood,— 

Thus hielts a sweet smile from a face. 

1 ' . T. D. 
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PRIMITIVE BRAHMANISM AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The literary labours and industry of oriental scholars have 
of late years shod a flood of light on the antiquities of India. 
Editions of various portions of the original Veda, printed both in 
Europe and in India, have given an insight into the practices, 
sentiments, and aspirations of our Aryan ancestors, such as our 
mediaeval or modern literature and tradition could never have 
done. Our knowledge of the Veda had long been confined to the 
dicta of the Upanishads, and to such detached citations of texts 
which philosophers, poets, and other writers had doled out for* 
their own purposes. We have now before us whole books and 
chapters of Sanfoitas and Brahmanas to speak for themselves. 
We can glean from them instructive and suggestive lessons for 
ourselves oa such questions as may be involved in the 
moral and social struggles of the day in any department of 
human pursuit. Our object in this paper is to present a view 
of Brahmanism as it existed in its original days. We intend 
to let the Vedas speak for themselves and give their own 
testimony on our subject. Our own observations will be but 
few, and only as far as they may be necessary for the elucida¬ 
tion of the evidence we are submitting. 

We shall begin with the derivation of the word t( Brahmana/’ 
We must premise that the term “ Hindu ” occurs no, where 
either in the Vedas or other Sastras, Strange to say that this 
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latter word is derived from foreign sources, from those whom 
u orthodox Hindus” call Javans or Mlecchas, from those whom 
our own Indian Aryans considered as their bitterest foes. It 
was the Zend Avesta, the Scriptures of the Iranian Arians, 
which probably gave the name by which our country was after¬ 
wards called by the Jews, Greeks, and Arabians. In the Mihir 
Yasht, mention is made of the u Hindus’' under the title 
u hindvo/’* which (having regard to the interchange of tjie 
letters h and * in Sanskrit and Zend) stood for “ Sindhavas” 
or rivers —probably taking us for people living over the water. 

But the Iranians were not our godfathers so far as the name 
of our sacerdotal order was concerned* though we may have 
to cite them as a witness to confirm our view of the meaning 
of the original word. “ Brahmana” comes from Brahma. It 
may require some little discussion to settle the primitive 
meaning of u Brahma.” The question itself is simple enough. 
But some discussion is ktill needed, because for more than half 
a century the Bengali mind has been imbued with the notion 
that this term stands for the Supremo Being. It was under 
this persuasion t that the place of worship erected by the late 
.Rajah Ram .^lokan Roy in Chitpore Road was called the 
“ Brahma” Sabha. It was also under the same conviction that 
Ms successor,' the highly venerated Baboo Debendro Nath 
Tagore, gave the name of u Brahmos” to the community which 
followed the doctrines proclaimed in the Brahma Sabha. The 
same appellation has been adopted by the progressive Brahmos 
under the leadership of our energetic countryman Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen. We do not deny that the word Brahma 
is, in the neuter gender, 'applied to the Supreme Spirit in a 
pantheistic, or at any rate an impersonal sense. But that was 
not the original signification of the word, nor is it even now 
its l^adiag signification, except among the followers of Vedantic 
pantheism. 

S 1 1 n I m i n y l li III . I II I - ■»»■' . . III.. 1 — 

’ / . ' * See Haug’s Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings and Keligion 

iPiMsis, p. 185. 

* 
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That it is even now not its leading signification will appear 
from the following citations. Kalidasa, as a representative of 
the age of Vikramaditya, uses the word in the sense of the 
Veda, 

to <$*War ww m n 

Kxmar it Sombhavd * VI. 16 

* u That Veda (Brahma) which we have studied according 
to rule, those oblations we have made to fire, and the austere 
devotions wo have practised have this day ripened into fruit.’* 
Amara Sinha who lived in the same ago gives the signifi¬ 
cation of u Brahma,” thus : 

S5c*ti 3 pf ^vri fasts f 

“ Brahma stands for Veda, true knowledge and austere 
devotion. BrahmA (masculine) for BrAhmana and Prajapati 
(the god BrahmA, as distinct from the ^Supreme spirit.)” 

The Medini defines the same word thus : 

cm * NC^IS l 

“ Brahma, when not in the first two genders, signifies true 
knowledge, austere devotion, and Veda. In the masculine 
gender it stands for the god BrahmA &c.” 

It is a remarkable fact that neither of th/3 two popular 
lexicons here referred to, notices the Vedantic signification of 
the word. The Srihhagavata introduces the word in its very first 
verse in the sense of the Veda 
cm api *5*1 M 

“ Who imparted the Veda (Brahma) t<? the first poet or 
scholar through his heart.” , » 

The etymology of the Vord as given in the Unadi Sutras 
(4.145) also ignores its Vedantic signification of the Supreme 
Spirit. Deriving it from they recognize only the mean¬ 
ings given in the two lexicons already cited, 

*8*: i I jvswlt CTO?,t» 

fW: i 
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The primitive signification of the word Brahma was exclu¬ 
sively in the sense of a mantra of the Veda, or rather its chants 
and their accompanying oblations. It sometimes stood also for 
“food as the result of sacrifices/’ and for the priests who 
performed them. In Sukta 10 Rig Veda we have v. 1 
&c., and in the last line 

Here Sayana Acharya explains the former by 2PG 

arWI: and construes the latter thus— 

“Augmenting our sacrifice increase also its fruit, food". 

Again, in Sukta 61 Sayana explains 

3 T 1 5tf*l by “food in the form of oblations 

liberally given by the sacrifices” Wtf 5 *. 

Rosen renders spirif*! in the above passage by <£ sacrifcia 
abundantissime parata.” 

In Sukta 84 the sentence fsgrj CS 2^*11 is by 

Sayana explained by *?T , 3f?t^OT <75t3 


Ncar«t 3^1 i 

“ Because (0 Indra) thy horses have been joined (to thy car) 
Vith a Mantra sj (Brahma) in the form of a laudation .” 

In Sukta ^2 the same sense is found, CS 3nr*i1 &c., 

is explained b\r Sayana apff«t1 NC^by “ Brahma” 

or “ mantra in the form of a laudation.” 

This primitive meaning of Brahma, expressive of accom¬ 
paniments of oblations, is further confirmed by another curious 
fact. It occurs , as we have already hinted , in a similar sense in 
the Parsi ritual , subject of course to the recognized rules^ of 
literal transmutations in the Sanskrit aud Zend. The letters h 
and 8 are interchangeable in those languages. We therefore find 
no difficulty in identifying with the Sanskrit “ Brahma” the 
“ Beresma” of the ?end Avesta, meaning “ a bunch of twigs tied 
together by a reed which is used up to the present day by the 
Parsi priests when performing the Homa ceremony. The 
Brahmans use at all their sacrifices a bunch of Kusa grass also 
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' tied togother. They call it “ Veda.” (Asv. Sr. S. I, 11) Veda 
is a synonymous word for Brahma” (Haug’s Introduction to 
the Aitareya Brahmana .) 

We may therefore safely conclude that the primitive mean¬ 
ing of “ Brahma” was generally in the sense of accompaniments 
of sacrifices —standing variously for the Mantras ..that were 
chanted, the oblations that were offered, the food that was 
expected as the result of the sacrifice, and certain ceremonial 
instruments used on the occasion. 

The word “Brahma” thus used for sacrifices and their 
accompaniments was easily transferred to their recognized 
celebrants , when a class of men were so appointed. Originally 
there were no such recognized celebrants. Every householder 
performed sacrifices for self and family. Ho was in the proper 
sense of tife term himself the which literally signified a 

sacrificer. And as sacrifices under the name of Satras were 
sometimes very much prolonged, lasting for years and even for 
centuries, the u Satrin” or celebrant soon became an appellative, 
not only for the head of a house, but also for the head of a clan. 
The Mahabharat incidentally bears evidence to this fact at the 
very beginning of the Fork : • 

rtiw 7m 

“At the duodecennial satra (sacrifice) of Saunaka, the 
head of his race” 

And Amarsinha gives 773 ft as synonymous with “the head 
of a house”— 

A householder in thbse days was a in a sense different 

from the idea-now conveyedhy it. Literally it meant a “cele¬ 
brant,” and was applied to* those who actually made the offering 
for seif or family. There was then no distinct order of priests, 
much less a hereditary caste of priests. ^ At the present day 
WHf*! means, not the priest but the parishioner , at whose expence 
• and for whose benefit a puja or oblation is made. 

Such was not the case in the beginning* Grammatically the 
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word itself is a present participle active of ^ to offer sacrifices 
or worship. If originally the intention were to describe a bene¬ 
ficiary, different from the celebrant and his family, then some 
other word must have been selected for the purpose. In our 
days, because of the reversal of the original idea, suggests 

that of a .spiritual client , not the celebrant of the worship. 

That there was no separate order of priests, but all had 
the same privilege of celebrating a sacrifice, is apparent from 
the gradual creation of castes as given in the JBrikad Aranyaka 
Upanishad. affi Tl I 

The leading word “Brahma” is thus explained by Sankara- 
chaiya— 

Tl ant, 

The passage from the Upanishad then means that in the 
beginning there was but ono caste—the Brahmanical. (The 
Creator) was not satisfied with the one caste. He successively. 
created the Kshafriya and other castes. 

This idea of cine original caste, the Brahmanical, is further 
corroborated by a passage in the Mahabharata,— 

artwrfw f ft 

u There is^&o difference in castes; because this world, having 
been hr Brahma at first created entirely Brahmanical, became 
(afterwards) separated into castes through works.” XII18$. 

Construing the previous passage of the Upanishad about 
the creation of Kshatriyas and others by the light of this last 
citation from the Mahabharata, w§ are led to tha inference ttiat 
as the celebration of sacrifices required the correct chanting of 
Mantras which could not be done without some learning, and 
as incorrect chanting is often noticed with censure as 3 $^$^ 
it was found necessary for the due performance of sacrificial 
ceremonies to institute an order of priests to which the privilege, 
of the altar service was restricted, all others being restrained 
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from its exercise. These priests were also exclusively entitled 
to the appellation of “ Brahmanas,” from “ Brahma,” the 
sacrificial accompaniments which they dealt with. The dis¬ 
tinction, at first intended to be personal , became a hereditary one 
sooner or later. 

The Brahmans then comprised that portion of the Aryans 
settled in India which, from learning and other peculiar quali¬ 
fications, was recognized as an order of priests, having the 
exclusive privilege of celebrating sacrifices. 

The occupations of the Brahmans consisted in performing, 
superintending and taking the lead in sacrifices. The persons 
at whose expense, and for whose benefit the sacrifices were 
performed, would still be called but in a lower sense, 

and the signification of that word gradually dwindled into its 
present acceptation—of a spiritual client or constituent of the 
Brahmanical order. 

The primitive institutions of Brahmanism were therefore 
those which the Aryan emigrants had imported from the other 
side of the Indus, and which existed before the Brahmanical 
order was itself created. They consisted in sacrifices of varioug 

J0 

kinds with Chants of hymns and prayers called Mantras. 
The ceremonies were originally much simpler than what the 
ingenuity of the Brahmans gradually turned them into, as dis¬ 
closed in the elaborated compositions named after them and 
incorporated with the Veda. The “Brahmanas” wore all, or at 
least most of them, products of the Indian soil. The “Mantras,” or 
at any rate some of theip, were known to the Aryans beyond 
the Indus before the separation of the Indian* Branch from the 
Iranian. As the former Jbranch is now represented by the 
Brahmans and their followers with the Veda for their 
sacred guide, so is the latter represented by the Parsis 
with the j3end Avesta for their sacred Scripture. Whatever 
record therefore is common to the Veda and the Avesta 
must have been the common heritage of the Indian and 
Iranian Aryans. The Vedic “ Mantras” were of this class. 
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The t of the Sanskrit is usually represented by th in the Zend, 
and the Sanskrit “Mantra” is an identical term with the 
Manthra of the Ze nd, in the same manner as our “ mitra” is 
identical with the Parsi “ mithra,” both meaning the sun. 
So were the “ Nivids” common to both. The “nivids” in 
the primitive rituals appear to have been similar to. the 
“Bodhana” «of our modern Pujas. The “ nivid” was so 
called because thereby the announcement of the ceremony was 
made. 

(Aitareya Brahmana 

III. 9) And formulas of such and other sacrificial announce¬ 
ments are also found in the Avesta commencing with words 
such as “ Nivaeahayemi” “ Invite,” and “ Yazdamaide” 
for “Ye yajamahe” of the Yeda. (Haugs* Introduction 
to the Ait. Br.) Then “ Hotar,” or the celebrant of the Yeda, is 
doubtless identical with the Zotar of the Avesta, the “ Soma 
with the “ Homaand our Yajna” and “.ishti” with the 
Iranian “ Yasna”/and “ Yashta,” though, as we shall presently 
see, after the schism between the two branches, each looked upon 
the other as followers of evil spirits, turning the word Bhrativya 
(quasi brother dr cousin) into a, vocable for an enemy , and compli¬ 
menting the cousins' gods as demons. 

But the sacrifices, mantras, and a limited 'pantheon were 
■ doubtless brought in their germs by the Indian Aryans from 
beyond the fndus. They supplemented and improved on them 
by numerous additions and complications, and their ceremonials 
obtained thereby a fulness and a grandeur of which the Iranian 
ritual, as represented in the existing practice of the Parsis, t is 
but a faint outline. Both these branches of the Aryan family 
have exhibited singular tenacity of character, and persistence 
in their peculiar views, for they are still found with those gene¬ 
ral outlines of feature that distinguished them nearly 4000 years 
ago, in the same hospitable region which has successively 
received* thepi both,—and now residing no longer as hostile* 
“cousins,” but as peaceful fellow-subjects of the same great 
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^Sovereign,—and one in whom they* have found a common object 
of cordial allegianco and fidelity. 

But however peaceful and friendly the descendants of the 
two branches of the Aryan family may now be found, there 
was a time when deadly feuds existed botween the Iranians 
and Brahmans. These feuds appear to have been chronicled 
by both under the title of wars between the Devos and Asuras . 
As the Vedas speak directly of those conflicts, so do the Farsi 
scriptures refer to the same indirectly. In their a Gathas,” 
which doubtless bore the same relation to the Avesta which 
Saman hymns do to the Veda, we have exhortations like the 
following: u Every one, both men and women, ought to-day to 
choose his creed (between the Deva and the Ahura religion).’* 
u One of the Devas against whom wo are fighting might 
overtake you when in deliberation.” “ To tho liars (wojrshippors 
of the devas) existence will become bad, while the believers 
in the true God enjoy prosperity.”* -(Haug’s Essays on the 
Sacred language Sfc. of the Parsis p. 142). • 

Agreeably to the recognized rule of literal interchanges 
between the sacred languages of the contending parties, 
“ ahura” is identical with “ asura.” While the Brahmans 
considered the devas” as representatives of what is good 
and righteous in the universe, and the “ asuras” as tho roots of 
evil, the Iranians did just the reverse. Their good spirit 
Ahura-mazda, was himself “ Asura the wise,” and, the Devas 
according to them were the offsprings of evil spirits, notoriously 
wicked—ever deceiving ^and destroying mankind under the 
intoxication of their “ Somu.' , * 

The Vodic Brahmanas c,obtain constant references to these 
struggles, and in some instances their representations, though 
generally more dignified than the Zend, sometimes descend into 
puerile ebullitions bordering on the vulgar, against our Iranian 
“ cousins.” Tho following from the Taittiriya Brahmana 
(1. 2, 6 and 7) may be accepted as a good sampler—* 

mfstsis ws '•ri’i’t; i « ’trflws l w cw 

8 
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t vrtmms i b?c^rl h i 

«ps^j 5 for *t«^o ssrK i fe- 

it% i forfor* ’ssfs* *rmt%s i 

^•iJ *F$Vf3 I ^?ITrf^5T^ ^t^PU i 

“The devas and asuras were fighting. They were disputing 
about Aditya* [Each party claiming this divinity for itself, 
so the commentator explains it.] The devas won him. The 
Brahman and the Sudra disputed about a piece of leather [The 
Brahman was within the altar, the Sudra outside it—so the 
commentator adds] the Brahman was of the divine colour (or 
caste), the Sudra of the Asura (colour or caste.) In the midst 
of the dispute, one party (the Brahman) recited the mantra 
f ime ratmt, ime subhutam akran* [The commentator 
explains the sense thus, ‘ the sacrificors have attained to wealth 
by the sacrifice, they have done well’] The other party, the 
Sudra, recited the mantra , 4 ime udvasikarina ime durbhutam 
ahrany [which the commentator thus construes, 4 these sacri- 
ficers having caused a loss of wealth under the pretence of 
ceremonies are making this country depopulated and desolate, 
taiey have committed evil deeds/] Such being the case, what¬ 
ever was meritorious in the-Sacrificers (for procuring happiness 
in the next w^rld) and whatever wealth they obtained (for this 
world’s enjoyment), all that the one party (the Brahman) 
enjoyed. And whatever little sins (of omission and inadver¬ 
tence) and whatever defects in wealth there may have been in 
them, that the Sudra by his railleries has annulled (for the 
pain of being so reviled against must to a sufficient penance 
for such trivial offences.) The Brahman became the complete 
victor. The saorificers obtained that god Aditya from their 

t 

“ cousin” antagonist.” 

Tie Tandya Maha Brahmana also gives the same story, 
pp. m, 875. 

'otcsi ftqcvprtTOi *ttfs 
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* ^ c*rrf%tt*itfe f *$artc^ Ftfft ^rtsc 

$*srm%i of tt-sti <TOrl*stfffcsr srr*«5$sc**rTi i 

“ There were the lauder and the re viler. The one (Sadra) reviled 
these (the sacrificers.) The other (the Brahman) commended them. He 
who reviled them annulled their sins. He who commended them praised 
their good and correot chants. The Arya and the Sudra wrestled about the 
leather. They declared the Arya caste (the Brahman) to be the victor. 
Th e Devas and Asuras disputed about Aditya. The gods toon him.” 

It would bo a tedious description to give the innumerable 
accounts of the disputes between gods and asuras. But we 
shall add one more example of the moral estimation in which 
the two Aryan branches held each other. The Iranians say : 
u Ye gods and thou evil spirit! Ye by means of your base 
mind, your base words, your base actions, rob mankind of its 
earthly and immortal welfare by raising the wicked to power.” 
Hang’s Essays &c., p. 145. 

The Indians return the compliment, not by such coarse 
' strings of vituperative epithets, but by pungent parables and 
allegories, of which the very ethical coat imparts additional 
keenness to the sting. The following from Dr. Muir’s Texts 
is a good example-r- * 

u The gods and Asuras, both . descendants of Prajapati, 
obtained their father Prajapati’s inheritance, speech, true and 
false, both truth and falsehood. They both spoke trnth, and 
both [spoke] falsehood. Speaking alike, they were alike. 13. 
Then the gods, abandoning falsehood, adopted trnth ; while 
the Asura9 abandoning trnth, adopted falsehood. 14. .Hie 
truth which had been ii/tho Asuras, perceived this, ‘ the gods 
abandoning falsehood have adopted truth ; let me go thither.* 
So [saying, trnth] came *to the gods. 15. Then the falsehood 
which had been in the gods, perceived, ( the Asuras, abandon¬ 
ing truth have adopted falsehood; let mo go thithes.’ So 
[saying, falsehood] came to the Asuras. 16. The gods [then] 
spoke entirely truth, and the Asnras entirely falsehood. 4 Speak¬ 
ing truth alone (or devotedly) the gods became, *as it were, 
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weaker, and, as it were, poorer. Hence it happens that the 
man who speaks only truth, becomes as it were, weaker and 
poorer; but in the end he becomes [superior ?]: for the gods 
became so in the end. 17. Then the Asuras, speaking only 
falsehood, increased like saline earth, and became, as it were, 
rich. Hence it happens that he who speaks only falsehood, 
increases like^ saline earth, and becomes, as it were, rich ; but 
is overcome in the end, for the Asuras wero overcome. That 
which is truth is the triple science (the three Vedas). Then the 
gods said, * lot us, performing sacrifices, spread this truth/ ” 

Numerous passages in all the Brahmanas of the Vedas 
drive us to the conclusion that sacrifices and oblations were 
considered the most sacred ceremonies in the primitive ritual 
of the Indian Aryans. They existed prior to the institution 
of the Brahmanical order, and they were esteemed as a panacea 
for all evils, the one means for obtaining wished for objects, either 
in this or the next world. This again was true both as to 
gods and men. We need not here stop to inquire who the gods 
were . Suffice it to say that the Veda itself represents them 
as quondam mortals, promoted to the state of immortals, and 
the enjoyment of heaven by virtue of sacrifices. Indra him¬ 
self, according to the testimony of both Iranian and Indian 
tradition (we v cannot call it “Scripture*’ because the Mantras 
and other sacred formulas were at the time not committed to 
writing) was at one time a great chief who had slain Vritra, 
a common enemy of the two branches, and (as the Indian 
tradition adds) raised himself to the sovereignty of heaven 
by the hundred great sacrifices which he had completed. 

vsll svi ctvI «rt*s i cs 
«rt*scs i 

“The gods were formerly mortals. As soon as they 
attained the Sanvatsara [which could only be done by the 
completion of a certain number of sacrifices for a certain 
number .of days) they became immortals,** Satapatha Brahmana . 
p. 628. 
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* Hence the sacrificial ceremony is constantly represented 
as the path by which the gods attained to heaven—the very 
passport to the celestial rogions—the secret by which they 
overcame the Asuras. Ail welfare for gods and men has its 
foundation in Sacrifice—it is the summum bonum. It 
abolishes death and redeems from sin, through the victirn which 
is the ransom thereof. It is the good boat or ark by which we 
escape sin and all perils of life—“and the Lord of creatures” had 
offered bimsolf as a sacrifice with that view. Our object is not 
declamation but inquiry, and therefore we shall now see how 
far those statements can be supported by texts of the Vedas. 

oral ffR«F3i frosl f^si 

< 5 ^ *rc<55 *tro i 

Taittiriya BraJmana p 891. 

“By means of the sacrifice gods got to heaven ; by means of the sacrifice 
they turned out the Asuras > by means of the sacrifice enemies become 
friends. Jn sacrifice everything gets a firm footing, therefore they say 
sacrifice is the most excellent.” « 

“By this sacrificial hymn the gods had overpowered the 
Asuras. By the same docs the sacrificor, whoever he be, still* 
overpower the most wicked “ cousin or foo” [or gets over the 
enemy which is sin, for tho commentator reajjs as 

synonymous with *faps. j Tandya AlciJia Brahmana vol. I. p. 105 

*rt*rrl onl *^*1 c*rr^rr*R i 

•* The gods were before called Sadhyas. They came to the heavenly 
world with the sacrifice and all its implements.” Tandya Malta Brahmana, 

Vol^ I* 491 • 

cs^rs *K?ari 

orrWt to i cwc^j «fwtsr* <2rfsprfa 

tows vjtwW Wiwrl c^sk 

vzm ewem 1 . 

“To them (tho gods) the Lord of creatures gave himself. He be¬ 
came their Sacrifice. Sacrifice is food for the gods. He having given 
himself to them made a reflection of himself which is Sacrifice. Therefore 
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theyjsay, the Lord of creatures is a Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection of 
himself. By means of this Sacrifice he redeemed himself from them . 0 
Satapatha Bvahmana, p. 836. 

cwc^j m wi *rt 

<£ The Lord of creatures offered himself a sacrifice for 
the gods” Tandya. Ma. Br. p. 410 

This idea of the “Lord of creatures” offering himself a 
sacrifice for the benefit of the Dovas, who wore then but mortals, 
is also found in it' more complicated form in the celebrated 
Purusha Sukta. It would not be easy to account for the 
genesis of such an idea except on the assumption of some 
primitive Revelation (of which the pious-minded Indian Aryans 
had evidently preserved and cherished many a relic) of the 
“ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ” who was “ over 
all, God blessed for ever.” 

<5W*f?rafas i NfFSK wfats I wra. 

c^i^i *twr$:i cs^ c*Ri *rr m 

I 

« When the gods celebrated a Sacrifice with Parasha as their oblation, 
•the spring was its .butter, summer its fuel, and autumn its (supple¬ 
mentary) oblation. When tho gods, celebrating the sacrifice, bound 
Purusha as the victim, they immolated him, the Sacrifice, on the grass— 
even him, the Rurusha, who was begotten in the beginning. With him as 
their offering, the gods, the Sadbyas and the Rishis also sacrificed.” Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka pp. 331-333. * 

This description of tho sacrifice of Purusha has by some 
eminent scholars boen accounted for by “ the barbarous prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifices.” But there'- are two difficulties in 
that theory which could mot be easily explained away. In file 
first place, “ Purusha” is not synonymous with manushya or 
man. It simply means a person—without distinction of divine 
human or aerial, and here he is represented as coeyal with the 
Creation. And in the second place, this immolation of Purusha 
does not seem altogether of a different character from the self-, 
sacrifice of Prajapati or the Lord of creatures noticed before,*-* 
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or from 'the following storf of purusha-medha of Narayana. 

i ^tar^cv- 

CW W*iJtfNfk*r «B>5R «J<TCW 

*3rs5*rfos?3 c^sn^jfvwK *prtf«1 i ^ n 

w. ftrtr otr c*n foscw ot i 

IN 

" The Purusha Narayan desired—” I shall surpass all things, I shall 
become all this.” He saw for five nights that u purusha modha” Sacrifice, 
He took it. He sacrificed with it. Having sacrificed with it'he surpassed 
■ all things. He who knowing this, sacrifices with the ** Purusha medha,” 
becomes every thing—whoever knows this.” Satapatha Brahmana p. 997. 

These mysterious descriptions cannot refer to human 
sacrifices. Such practices were certainly not in vogue in the 
Vedic period. Indeed, they had never existod as an institution, 
and where instances of such inhuman sacrifices are found in 
Indian history or tradition, they were in the worship of beings 
of much darker hue than the ancient gods of Brahmanism. 
.It was in the worship of Sakti, as wife *of Siva, in her blackest 
form, that such murderous oblations have ever been heard’ of. 
The name of Narayan has never been connected with such 
sacrifices. And it would be as great a violence to truth to 

I 

construe the above purusha sacrifices into human slaughter, as 
was indeed the vulgar idea, in the early days of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, deduced from the sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper and from 
the wording of the Liturgy, that the followers of Jesus sacri¬ 
ficed human beings and feasted on their flesh ! A less revolting 
account is due of the sacrifices noticed in the Veda, perhaps 
indicative of some mystical doctrine for which patient inquiry 
may be necessary. 

• • ♦ 

In Dr. Haug’s translation of the Aitareya Brahmana there 
is a sentence—“ the gods killed a man for their sacrifice!?* This 
is doubtless a slip of the translator’s pen, for the original, as 
edited by himself, is OfTtS “the gods got* 

.purusha for the (sacrificial) animal.” And the context shows that 
the whole sectioh was intended to be a dissuasive ironf actual 
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animal sacrifices. t For the mekha having gone out of the 
Purushaand entered the horse, the Purusha was*** dismissed*’ 
and the horse was brought for the sacrifice. But the u modha” 
then successively left every animal that was introduced—the 
ox, the sheep, and the goat, which were all spared, and-eventually 
the “ medha” got into the earth. The conclusion of the Brah- 
mana therefore was— 

“These animals whose “ medha” has gone out of them are not 
to bo sacrificed, and therefore let no one eat their flesh.” This 
and some other parts of the Aitareya Brahnana appear to have 
been interpolations of a later period, when ideas wore afloat 
in Indian society which were afterwards embodied in the forms 
of Buddhism and Vaishnavism. . 

But our present object is only to show that the sacrifice of 
the u Purusha” spoken of in the Vedas cannot be accounted 
for by the assumption bf u the barbarous practice of human. 
sacrifices.” 

We now proceed to depict the Brahmanical ideas of the 
antiquity of the institution of sacrifice and its efficacy in the 
annulment of sin, and the abolition of death. 

« The Lord 4f creatures was in the beginning but one. He uttered that 
nivid (a sacrificial formula). All things were created after it.” Aitareya 
Sralmana p. 48. 

^rtwrrtftfo n 

"The Lord of creatures desired. May i be produced, may I be multi¬ 
plied. He practised austerity. Having practised austerities he saw this 
(sacrificial formula) Dwadasaha in his own limbs. From his own limbs he 
made it into twelve parts. He took it and sacrificed with it.” Ait. Sr. 101. 

wCTWits «t®n ww » 
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M The lord of creatures desired. May I be produced, may I be multi' 
plied. He saw this AgnUtoma, be took it, and with it he created these 
creatures.” Tandy a Maha Brahmana p. 209. 

Passages of this kind are numerous. They show clearly 
that in the conception of the Brahmans the institution of 
sacrifices was coeval with the creation—manifestly confirming 
the idea of “ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” 

As to the efficacy of sacrifices in human concerns, we find 
these prominent ideas in the Vedas, viz.—(1) The mystical 
identification of the sacrificer with the victim, which is the 
ransom for sin; (2) Sacrifice is the great remedy for the ills 
of life—the ship or Ark by which we escape sin and all worldly 
perils. And (3) Sacrifice is the instrument by which Sin and 
Death are annulled and abolished. 

(i) i ^cfrl fa cvt^i i 

wrfa; wrfttire ifrofe i 

“By the quintuple sacrificer, the animal victim is brought. The 
quintuple sacrifice is for heaven. The sacrificer is the animaL—It takes 
the sacrificer himself to heaven.'’ Tatttiriya Brahmana p. 202 

The commentator expounds this passage thus : » 

i 35*11 it *te*rt*s w fo foare 

wrt=fw \ 

“ The oblation of the Agni-Somiya animal (or victim) is the sacrificing fire. 
It is brought to tho altar by this quintuple sacrificial Mantra. Its own 
mantra being a means of attaining to heaven, and the animal being for the 
redemption of the sacrifice^ it leads the sacrificer himself to heaven.” 
Tatftiriya Brahmana p. 448 * 

*1 cwrotcsrl jito 

'srt^e. i.. 

" Because he brings the Agni-Somiya animal, the sacrificer redeems 
himself from all gods. . . . Even by this the sacrificer redeems himself.” 
Aitareya Brahmana p. 27. 

* Dr. Haug cites a passage from the Kausitaki Brahmana,to 
the same effect, viz. ^ftwHtart d ‘dNrtnwwi on ftves 

9 
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fortbrre' 

csq «rNjt^. «iwii <$*t« *m& w 

He himself translates the passage thus: “He who is 
initiated into the sacrificial mysteries falls into the veiy month 
of agni-soma (to be their food). That is the reason that the 
Sacrificer kills on the day previous to the Soma festival an 
animal being jlevoted to Agni-Soma, thus redeeming himself 
(from the obligation of being himself sacrificed). He then 
brings his (soma) sacrifice after having thus redeemed himBelf 
and become free from debts. Thence the sacrificer ought not 
to eat of the flesh of this (animal).” 

2. Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or Ark, pretty much 
in the same way as is “the Church” in the Baptismal service,— 
“that they being delivered from Thy wrath may be received 
into the Ark of Chiefs Church, and may so pass the waves of 
this troublesome world that they may finally come to the land 
of ever-lasting life &c.” * 

wrft) gfrot -sOTi«ivPr *tc»1 i* " 

n&wi (A s wt 

* “ Let us, embark on the good ferrying boat whereby we 

may escape ajl sins. Sacrifice is the good ferrying boat. 
The black s^in is the good ferrying boat. The Word is the 
good ferrying boat. Having embarked on the word, one 
crosses over to the heavenly world.” Aitarer/a Brahmana p. 10. 

The “black skin” and “the Word” here mentioned are 
explained in .the Satapatha Brahmana where “ Sacrifice” is 
represented as retreating from the gods 1 in a black form. They 
found it and took off* its skin, and thence was produced 

the threefold knowledge (Veda) which, as a product of the 
Sacrifice, is identified with li the good fernying boat.” 

*rc**1 * cwc^ri vrratt* *t*c*i^ 1 w o?*i 

i— frm 13ft twi w 1 

“ Sacrifice was retreating from the gods. It was going 
about in a black form?* The gods having found it tore off its 
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skin and took it. The same is the threefold knowledge, 
u Sacrifice.” Satapatha Brahmana p. 8. 

This accounts for the “ boat” being assimilated with “ the 
black skin” and u the word’*—the latter two being inseparable 
from the u Sacrifice,” which is also here declared u The three 
fold knowledge,” otherwise called the Veda or its u word.** 

Another reason for assimilating the saving boat with 
tl the word” is, that there was actually a hymn which was called 
plava u raft” or “ boat,” and it was to be used daily. 

tfCTt’ «TTO | 5^$. Tl 4U5 «Wt% C*l 
CTi M ^ •Si'Sfar 

CSTf^TI | 

(C The plava is used daily. Those who complete the Sanvat- 
sara sacrifice hare to dip in the Sea [so called from the u ex¬ 
cessive depth” of the Sacrifice, according to the commentator] 
He who dips in the sea without a plava or raft never gets out 
of it. Where there is the plava iij leads to the attainment of 
the celestial world.” Tandya Maha Brahmana p. 294. 

Then follows the same text as we have just had from the 
Aitareya : 

S5C?TCTf^ 

OTfo I 

(Whereby “ we may escape all sins. Whatever of a wrong 
chant and a wrong citation, there is here is also got over by 
- it.” 

The word for “ sins” is here “ durita.” Being a substan¬ 
tive in the neuter gender, it should have been “duritani.” 
Hence it is a “ dushtiltam” or wrong in, point of grammar. 
&or could the difficulty be ggt* over by reference to the passage 
in the Aitareya where it occurs as “ durita” with the adjective 
“ viswa” in the feminine plural, for even on that Supposition 
“ durita” should have had a visarga at the end, and “ viswani” 
the adjective in this passage should have to be corrected also. 
But the passage really, is “ viswani duritani,” all sins. Hence 
it is here both ungrammatical and a wrong citation (duhsas- 
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tam). The repetition of the prayer, however, as it will avail 
for the remission of sin, so will it also conduce to an atonement 
for the mistakes in the chant. So the commentator says : 
fattfsr sfretf* 

jfW'K wsk ^ viwijpr to 

Wsk i i fvsvg^ t i 

3. Sacrifice has accordingly been held in all Vedic treatises 
as the great 1 remedy for all sins and trespasses. It is at the 
same time both a satisfaction for heinous and moral offences, and 
an atonement for trivial mistakes and transgressions. Ka- 
tyayana says that Sacrifice procures heaven, and “ heaven’* is a 
word which stands for the highest happiness. 

That sacrifice was held as the great means for procuring 
remission or annulment of sins of every description is declared in 
numerous passages—not only by the figures of saving boats 
or rafts, but literally in express terms. Witness the following 
formula in which after slaughtering and cutting up the victim, 
the sacrificer says, as each limb is offered to the fire : 

. (cs 'TOrt ■***) I f*t£. 

| Tandya Maha Brahmana 

p. 55. 

(0 thou animal limb now being consigned to the fire!) 
Thou art the annulment* of sins committed by gods. Thou 
art the annulment of sins., committed by the (departed) fathers. 


w 

* The original word is “ava-yajanam.” It is* difficult to find an 
English word > expressive of its full meaning. It involves the idea of a 
sacrificing away into abolition—so that it should be entirely cast away in 

forin and destroyed in effect. It is like the Christian idea of « crucifying 
tiie lusts of the flesh. M 
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Thou art the annulment of sins committed by men. Thou art 
the annulment of Bins committed by ourselves. Whatever sin 
we have committed by day or by night, thou art the annul¬ 
ment thereof. Whatever sin we have committed sleeping or 
awake, thou art the annulment thereof. Whatever sin we have 
committed knowing or unknowing, thou art the annulment 
thereof. Thou art the annulment of sin,—of sin-,’* 

No language can be stronger—no testimony can be more 
direct in upholding the principle of vicarious satisfaction for 
sin—and who can say but that our Aryan ancestors had 
cherished the idea as a relic of some primitive revelation 
which was the common heritage of all mankind ? 

But “ it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take way sins. M And our ancestors accordingly 
felt a difficulty—human reason cannot avoid difficulties in 
matters which transcend itself. The finite can never grasp the 
infinite. The sacrificial ritual was mors. easily perpetuated than 
it was possible for recollections of the unwritten theology 
on which it may have been originally founded, to be preserved 
in their purity from generation to generation. The ritual 
was an opus operatum. There would be little difficulty for 
children to keep it up exactly as they saw their fathers perform 

it. The underlying doctrine in the absence of written records 
could not be so easily transmitted by tradition. \ The correct 

learning and correct transmission of doctrine always requires 
closer attention and greater intellectual effort on the \part both 
of preceptor and pupil, than* the minute observation and 
imitation of external ceremonies. The ritual itself may have 
bad “ a shadow of good things to eorne,, but could not with 
those sacrifices offered yeaf by year make the comers thereunto 
perfect^ h 

To what extent the Indian Aryans had correctni compre- * 
bended the doctrine on which sacrificial ceremonlfes were 
.founded we cannot easily guess. But we find they Considered 
it a mystery , as in the following passage :— * 
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Taittiriya Aranyaka p. 91$. 

u 0 death! the thousand myriads of thy hands for the 
destruction of mortals, we annul them all by the maya or 
mysterious power of sacrifice.” 

The doctrine involved is doubtless a mystery. Many 
things connected with the inscrutable will of the Almighty 
must be mysteries. Whether there be any event in the 
history of the world’s religions, capable of throwing light 
on Prajapati or the Lord of creatures offering himself a 
sacrifice for others, is a question we reserve * for the present. 
It is manifest that the sacrificial ritual did not tranquillize the 
Brahmanical mind. It still brooded over theories of many 
kinds—it betook itself to philosophy, and even submitted to 
accept lessons from hated Buddhism. We will not now enter 
into the question whether any doctrine can be presented to it 
oonsonant to the principles which the primitive rituals betokened. 

We will only conclude with saying that such a consum¬ 
mation is within the range of possibilities, and even proba¬ 
bilities—and a day may yet come when the Brahmanical mind 
may be convinced that its sacrificial ritual of old was not an 
empty phantom, but that it foreshadowed some future event which 
almost in thb very language of the Veda, might bo called the 
really saving/Sacrifice —the ancient ceremonies having been or¬ 
dained as lbs distant reflection. 

Tj '3T : rf^5 vprr fdf>?TC5J Tandya Maha Brahmana . 

Vol/l. p. 332. 

K. M. B. * 



LITERATURE OP BENGAL. 

By Arcypae. 

Chapter VIT*—The Characteristic Ventures of the Second Epoch* 

^ In the begining of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
era, Bengal witnessed one of thoso mighty revolutions in re¬ 
ligious thought and feeling which have, from time to time, taken 
place in India. • Of such revolutions the greatest in magnitude 
and the grandest and most far-reaching in its effects was 
undoubtedly the one which hurled down Hinduism from her 
throne and placed Buddhism in her stead in the sixth and 
succeeding centuries bofore Christ. Like every other social 
and religious revolution, it had two special characteristics. It 
was brought about by social abuses and inequalities; and, 
secondly, it cleansed those abuses and, like a thunderstorm, puri¬ 
fied the moral atmosphero and loft behind great results. 
The gross degeneracy of Hinduism, the oppressive distinctions 
and inequalities she sanctioned, the licentious freedom allowed 
to some classes and the cruel severity imposed on others, and 
the cumbrous and senseless rites and ceremonies which had 
crept into the once pure religion of the Hindus—these were 
among the social evils that brought about the Buddhistic 
revolution, and these the revolution cleansed. The spread of 
a comparatively pure religion over a third of mankind, tho 
revival of national eneugy in India, Mie revival of the arts of 
w§r and peace and government,—of literature and science 
in India, the publication and* administration of humane laws 
over the whole of Northern India brought under thyg sway of 
a vigorous and upright dynasty of kings,—these were' among 
the great results that the revolution left behind. 

In a smaller scale, the social revolution of the 16th century 1 
*in Bengal was produced by similar causes, and left, behind 
similar effects. Tantrikism and Vaishnavism, as we have seen 
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before, were the prevailing faiths in Bengal; but Tantrikism 
had degenerated into bestial dogmas and more bestial practices, 
and the Yaishnavism of the day consisted in the imitation of 
the dissolute libertinism of Krishna. Religion, we have moro 
than once observed before, adapts itself to the spirit of the 
times and the bent of nations. Times were degenerated, and 
with the times’ both the religions of the land had lost their life 
and were corrupted. 

That faith in Sakti, which impelled the Tantrika to 
forget the world and almost lose himself in his love of 
Sakti, had now translated itself into an ignoring of all world¬ 
ly opinion, all ideas of decency, all precepts of morality. 
And the poetical conception of the amours of Krishna and 
Radha, which constituted the faith of the earlier Vaishnavas, 
had degenerated into carnal love and libertinism. Hinduism in 
Bengal had these two aspects, the Yaishnava and the Tantrika,— 
and in both those aspects Hinduism was rotten to the core. A 
great revolution, a protest was at hand. 

The great Chaitany'a and his followers waged war against 
the Hinduism .*x>f the day. They openly denounced the 
Tantrika reKxpon which had debased itself in the manner des¬ 
cribed above! They took • up Vaishuavism, refined it of its 
dross, explained away the loves of Krishna as the allegorical 
representations of the love which the Creator bears to all created 
beings, declared all rites and ceremonies as useless, ignored 
the inequalities of caste, and proclaimed the equality of men 
in the eye of their Creator. Those ardent reformers literally 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness, and with a ayst 
which only fervent faith could inspire, braved persecution an4 
personal /^fingers which were by no means small in those times, 
opd proclaimed from the house-tops the unity of the Godhead and 
til efficacy of illimitable faith in Him as the only means of sal¬ 
vation. Krishna was not the lover of Gaknla, but the creator 
'd preserver of the world incarnate; Mid a boundless, illimi- 

\ overwhelming faifjh in Krishna was the only means of 
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’ salvation. These earnest workers wandered over the whole of 
Northern India, proclaimed the light that was in them amdhg 
the rich and the poor, the Hindu and the Muhammadan, and 
welcomed proselytes from all* castes and all ranks of society,— 
for in the eye of the Creator inequalities exist not. 

Such was the work of the great founders of the Vaishnava 
religion, such was the religious aspect of the gjeat national 
awakening of the 16th century. But that awakening had other 
aspects. The national mind had been aroused from a lethargic 
sleep, and felt in itself renovated vigour j and braces of this 
vigour are to be found in every subject to which the mind 
applied itself. We have found traces of such vigour in the 
religious movements of the time,*—we find no less distinct traces 
of the same vigour and earnestness in the philosophical and 
literary movements. The celebrated school of Nuddea 
commenced its labors about this time under the auspices of the 
great philosopher Eaghunath, and the abstrusest questions of 
law and philosophy were treated with a degree of vigour and 
subtility which recalled the days of Kanada and Kapila of 
ancient India. For three centuries these investigations were 
carried on in the Sanskrit language, and those only who have* 
mastered that language can judge of the wonderful success 
achieved. • * 

In literature, too, we mark the traces of the same vigour. 
The amourous songs of the preceding period were exchanged 
for more earnest works, and loftier flights of poetry. The 
great epics of the Sanskrit language were translated into the 
vernacular tongue of the country, and the Chmvdihmya 
marked the dawning of a new' era of poetical composition. 

. The Period of Classical 'influence then commenoed^with an* 
awakening of the national mind, and has three distinct aspec ts # 
viz the religious, the philosophical and the literary. WemuRi 
therefore here pause and examine with some minuteness each 
of these aspects. In considering the religious movement we 
shall dwell at length on the life and labors of Qhaitanya, his 

^ A ‘ ( l 
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followers and his biographers. In considering ibe philosophical 
movements, it shall be our duty to trace the rise and progress of 
the Nuddea School of philosophy, and to give a brief resume of 
the life and labors of the most noted philosophers. And, lastly, 
in considering the literary movement, we shall go over the entire 
range Of literature of the three centuries included in this 
period, from works of Krittibas and Mokunda Bam to those 
of Bam Prasad and Bharat Chandra Baya. 


“ HINTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH.”* 

To compile an English Grammar in the year of grace 
1874, when books on English Grammar are as plentiful as 
blackberries, is an easy task. Any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, who has in his library tbe grammatical and philological 
treatises of Angus, Abbott, Bain, MaxMnller, Oliphant, 
Trench, Marsh, Earle, Morris, and of others, may be able, if 
he is Z|pt unblessed with good sense and sound judgment, to 
concoct a tolerable grammar of the English language ; and 
yet, strange to shy, Messrs. Bowe and Webb, both of them gra¬ 
duates of Cambridge and Scholars of their respective Colleges, 
have failed k> produce between them a book which is fit to be 
introduced into the Schools and Colleges of *India. As both 
these gentiejhen are men of some, reputation, as both.occupy 
important and honourable positions in two of the best educa¬ 
tional institutions in the country, we confess we sat down to 
the perusal of their book with high expectations ; judge then 
onr surprise when,‘in the very Preface,—and prefaces are usually 
written with great care—we discovered a gross grammatical 
blunder J- ^-For any educated man to commit a gross gramma- 

S tint* on the Study of English, By F. J. Bowe, M. A., bate Scholar of 
College, Cambridge; Professor of English Literature, Hooghly 
College, Bengal ,* and W. T. Webb, M. A, Late Scholar of Caius College, 
Cambridge | Qlaaaical Master, La Martinere, Calcutta, dtcafcta ; Thacker 
Spinks Co. 1874. 
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tical mistake when writing in his mother tongue is not 
creditable; for a man who professes to teach English and 
writes a book for the purpose, to make a grammatical solecism 
is highly disgraceful; what shall we say then of two gentlemen 
who laugh at Baboo-English, and at the same time commit 
egregious grammatical blunders and murder the "Queen’s 
English? The passage to which we refer is contained in 
page IV of the Preface, and runs thus:— 

"The remarks on Idiomatic phrases, with those on Composition and 
Letter-writing in Chapter V, may, it is thought, be found useful to others 
beside those who are reading for examination.* 

We picked up our grammatical knowledge many years ago, 
and we were told in the old-fashioned grammars which we 
read, that other requires than after it. Some writors use, 
ungrammatically enough, besides instead of than ; but it was . 
left for Messrs. Howe & Co. to introduce beside . As the English 
we write has been called “ Baboo-English,” shall we christen 
. the above specimen of English “ Cambridge-English ?” Or 
shall we regard it as one of the newly discovered idk££sms of 
the English language into the mysteries of which, we are told, 
it id impossible for the Natives pf Bengal to be initiated ? # 

Leaving the Preface we turn to the first page of the book, 
and we find in it a grammatical error:— 

"And lastly, any who have studied grammar somewhal more widely, 
must have seen that the languages spoken by most of the peoples of 
India, Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany, and England, have all of them 
grammatical forms closely allied to one another; &c.” 


Wore widely tjj^n whcP or what? There is nothing in the 
previous sentence with which the comparative of the sentence 
quoted above can be construed. The writers meant to say 
simply (i somewhat widely.” 

A third instance of a sin against grammar is to be® found 
on page 220 

" Either of these forms look better than the curt and shabby * 22, 4,74‘ 
whiefk natives qgs so found of using.” . < 

Is the distributive either regarded as a plural ‘pronou^ at 
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Cambridge, or at any rate at Christ’s College and Cains 
College* It cannot be pretended that this is a typographical 
mistake s for the book is edited with great care, and so far as 
we have seen we have not discovered in it a single error of 
the press. We might point out more grammatical sins if we 
chose ; but we forbear. The Law. says—“At .the mouth of 
two witnesses, or at the month of three witnesses, shall the 
matter be established ”; and we have produced the full number. 

, Messrs. Rowe and Webb complain bitterly of the “ bad 
English” of educated Bengalis; and the English of a. great 
many so-called educated Bengalis is in all conscience suffi¬ 
ciently bad; but the gentlemen who make this complaint 
ought themselves to have taken care to avoid bad English. The 
book before us contains a very large number of .specimens of 
English which, at any rate, is not Her Majesty’s English. 

Here is specimen, No. 1. :— 

“We would recorpmend „for younger students such works as Scott's 
‘Tales of a GrandfatherDickens's 'Child's History of England'* Mrs.' 
Qafcty’s Parables from Nature,* Dr. Freeman's “ Old-English History,” and 
the Uhe” p. 184. /' 

JSnch works as Scott’s &o., Ac., and the like . The reader will 


take notice that just two sentences before, the writers are 
dwelling on the apparent hopelessness of “ ousting Baboo- 
English in favour of a simple and idiomatic style and then 
fcunodiatey after they write the sentence quoted above! 

Here is specimen, No. 2, from the same page * 

“This learning by heart will seem to many a very tedious business; 
but it cannot be valued too highly, as a mean! of stormg the mind with 
a good stock of wordsWd phrases which, be tide making a lasting improve¬ 
ment itt the learner's general style/ willtbe of very great service to him 
inthe examination room." ' 

Is it posslCle ibat the authorities of the Cambridge University 
Mve the old-fashioned word besides “ in favour of 

With a view to “make a lasting improvement on the 
gtadmtfs general style ”? 

Here gobs specimen, No. 3: — 
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"And not one of the seven stocks can claim snob words as are exclusively 
its own, nor be said to have lent or borrowed from another that which all 
have alike inherited from one and the same ancestor.” p. 9 . * 

What on earth is the meaning of to have lent from? 

Specimen, No. 4.— 

“ It is un-Engli»h, in so much as it prefers Latin or Greek derivatives 
to pure English wdrds,” p. 192. 

Is in so muck a new-fangled idiotism for inasmuch ? 

Specimen, No. 5.* 

“ Native students not only place such adjectives as we have mentioned 
above before the substantive, but also the pest participles of intransitive 
verbs.” p. 140. 

Native students not only place —what else do they do ? 

In specimen, No. 6., which shall be the last, let our readers 
admire the beauty of a long sentence :— 

Not the least, surely, among the discoveries of science is the one made 
by Comparative Philology, that, however great a gulf seems to be now 
fixed between the European and the Native of India,—however widely 
they difler from each other in religion, in Government, in arts, and in 
customs,—we have the testimony of a witness that cannot lie, the 
trustworthy evidence of Language, that there must have been a time 
when the forefathers of all those whose native tongue is Bengali, Hindus¬ 
tani, or Mahratti, of the Persians, Armenians, and Parsis of Persia, pf 
the Slavonians of Russia and Poland, of the Greeks and T.a.t.in« l of the 
Kelts of Ireland, Wales and the Scotch Hig hlands, and lastly of the 
Teutons of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Germany, and England,—when the 
ancestors of all these different peoples were one nation, speaking the same 
language, inhabiting the same land, separated from other tribes by settled 

land-marks, and bound to one another by a common bond of brotherhood.” 

e 

Three tkafs mako f delicious disorder here! And what is 
that discovery %iade hy comparative philology which is here 
said to, be not the least among the discoveries of science ? The 
discovery is—“ that we hsrve the testimony of a witness that 
cannotlie, &c. &o., that there must have been &c.” 

Hew Heat and elegant the construction I These examples 1 of 
slipshod English will suffice; though we could, if necessary, pro- 
• duce scores of other instances from the volume before us. 
Our readers must be now convinced that it is not the Balms of 
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Bengal only who commit grammatical mistakes and write 
bad English, but that M. A’s of Christ’s College and Caius 
College,' Cambridge, do just the same; and these latter have 
less excuse than the former, as English is their mother tongue. 

It is time, however, that we should give some account of 
the book. It has six Chapters and an Appendix. The first 
Chapter gives a pretty fair account of the origin of the English 
language. What do the writers, however, mean by putting 
Parsi as one of the languages under tho Iranic class? We 
are not aware of the existence of any such language? The 
language of the old Persians was Zend, and the language of 
the Parsis in India (who alone are called Parsis) is a corrupt 
form of Gujarati which is a Sanskrit-derived language. What, 
again, do they mean by saying that the word raja is derived 
from Hindustani? We thought it was taken from the Sanskrit. 
Our author^ call Shem u one of tho heroes of the Old Testa¬ 
ment” (p. 6.) Do they mpan to teach Hindu lads that, in their 
opinion, the Old Testament is no better than the mythological 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahahharat ? We congratulate 
our authors on the discovery of a new language, of tho exist¬ 
ence of which we had not heard before. In page 15, the writers 
give a list ofi the languages from which English has borrowed, 
and one of these languages is Hindu . Where, on earth, is 
this language spoken ? It is not Hindi or Hindustani, but 
Hindu! And we are told that from this Hindu the English 
language has borrowed the words— Coolie , Jungle , Pundit^ Sugar. 
Can any of our readeis throw any light on this mysterious 


language? • . f 

We have nothing particular to*remark on Chapters 2nd and 
3rd, which toeat respectively of “ Wofds” and “ Special points 
of Grammar and Syntax,” excepting that the phrase “ Gram¬ 
mar and,Syntax’’ seems to us to be tautological, as the former 

The^tst three Chapters of the book are quite sanguinary • 
fafeirebufator. Poor Yoang Bengal is bted to death. Oar 
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authors sjiow that’Bengalis cannot write good English*, that they 
“ make a complete ship-wreck upon its idiomatic phraseology” 
—by the way our readers have already seen what a terrible 
shipwreck our Cambridge M. A.’s have made upon the rules 
of Grammar and Her Majesty’s English—and that the case 
is really hopeless as “idiomatic English Cannot be taught.” 
We cannot sufficiently condemn the tone and thg spirit which 
pervade these last Chapters of the book. One almost hears 
the shouts of joy into which the writers break forth on dis¬ 
covering idiomatic mistakes in the compositions of educated 
Bengalis; and the scorn and contempt, which they entertain 
for Bengalis writing English, crop out in almost every page of 
these Chapters. That a Bengali should occasionally make 
mistakes in the idiotisms of the English language is no marvel; 
but no one except an idiot would conclude from such mistakes 
that Bengalis cannot write good English. Dr. Robertson, tho 
eminent historian, made slips in English idioms which Messrs. 
Rowe and Webb,—and, for the matter of that, which even the 
idiot of an English groOm that ever curry-combed a horse,— 
might correct; but that would not prove that Messrs. Rowe 
and Webb, or the idiotic groom, were better English writers 
than Dr. Robertson. 

With regard to the idiomatical mistakes pointed out by our 
authors in the English compositions of educated Bengalis, we 
think some of them are no mistakes at all. We give one 
example. In page 131, the writers say “ when a Bengali 
writer of English states in an essay that * a lazy man was lying 
dpwn fully stretched !” (for 4 streched at full lefogth’) &c. &c., he 
writes perfectly grammatical, but'not idiomatic English.” 
It, strikes us that Messrs. Rowe and Co. havrs-here made 
a serious blunder. Every one knows that an idea Inay be 
expressed either in ordinary English or vpth the help of an 
‘English idiotism. The 44 Bengali writer of English,” from 
' whose essay the authors quote the above words, purposely used 
ordinary English* we imagine, in preference to an idiomatic 
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expression. Both expressions are, In our opinion, correct; only 
the one is an ordinary or general expression, and the other is an 
idiotism j and it is absurd to say that the general expression is 
idiomatically wrong. We might as well find fault with a horde 
for not being a dog. The expression * two eggs’ is as correct as 
, the expression, ‘a couple of eggs j’ and it would J^a&slpt'to say 
that the forme; was grammatically right but idiomatically wrong. 

We might have drawn an infinite fund of merriment frphr 
the sixth Chapter, in which the writers render English sentences 
into Bengali—and in our hearing schoolboys have laughed 
over such a rendering as for. one and half—but we 

' forbear; for it is our principle never to strike an opponent 
when he is placed under disadvantageous circumstances. 
</ Messrs. Rowe and Co. are apparently guiltless of all knowledge 
of Bengali or Hindustani, and we feel it would not become ns 
to meet them on those grounds, though they themselves have 
not shown the liko consideration to Bengali gentlemen. But 
if they are unfair, that is no reason why we should be so. 

Some may think that we have been somewhat severe in our 
remarks on the book before us ; but no one who has attentively 
read its last three chapters will think so. For ourselves, we 
take credit for having been a little too lenient. Any one who 
reads the lastfjtbree chapters must get the impression that, In 
the opinion of Messrs. Rowe and Webb, there is not a single 
Bengali who can write correct English. For the information 
Of those gentlemen we may state, if they do not already know 
the fact, that there are men amongst educated Bengalis, who have 
grown grey in the Study of English liter&ture; who are familiar 
with that literature in all Its staged from its early infancy to the 
present dayfthen who, though they might make occasional slips 
In idiotHms which Messrs. Rowe and Co., or a London chimney* 


and V 
in w. 


'might correct, write as graceful English as any highly 
id Englishman ;and men, too, at, whose feet Messrs* Rowe 
abb might well sit as learners of English composition. 

t Cbitious. 



THE LAKE 

From the French of Lamartine. 

While driftinnr onwards to the unknown clime, 

n 

Through varied scenes we hasten thus away, 
May we not ever on the sea of time * 

Cast anchor for a day ? 


Oh Lake! One year hath hardly run its round, 

Anti near the waves she hoped to see once more, 
Bee me sad-seated, lone, upon this mound, 

That was her place before. i 

t 

Thus didst thou roar of old beneath tbeb rock. 

And thus didst dash upon its riverjl side, 

When at her feet here bounding frorqji the shock 
The foam fell sparkling wide. a 

Ono eve, rememborest thou that eve sc 1 ^ UN ar, 

When nought was heard, the twilight alcrypst gone, 
Save oars that plashed in cadence soft a.?d clear 
To bear us on and on? 


Sudden sweet accents,—yea, unearthly swetjt, 

Startled the ochoes of the wood and grot, > 

While wave and wind lay hushed to hear and &neet 

My Love speak out her thought. \ 

• • 'v 

“ Oh Time, suspend thjt flight f» Oh favouring Hours, 

“ Rest,- rest awhilb, upon your rapid wiftg^! 

“ And let us trtste the joys that fade like flowers % 

u The best our short life brings. 

te Full many wearied souls thine aid implore, 

“ Flow on. Oh Time, for them flow swiftly on; 

11 
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“ Take with their days, the cares that press them sore, 
“ But leave the blest alone.” 

Oh Time, too jealous,—must a bright day pass, 

That now and then bestrews our path with flowers 
Ab swift as one (too common such, alas I) 

Which like a dark cloud lowers. 


What 1 must it pass, and be for ever lost! 

Fade like a planet in its lofty place ? 

Melt like the fairy wreath-work of the frost 
And leave behind no trace ? 

i 

Eternity! Past! Chaos! sombre Profound! 

What becomes of such days engulfed in thy gloom ? 
Speak, from thy prison will thfy e’er be unbound 
And come jback in their bloom ? 


Oh Lake! Mountains silent! Grots! Forests obscure! 

Renewed biV old time, or spared lovingly, 

Keep, keep enshrined, of that day bright and pure, 

' At leasj^J’jb memory. 

That scfareeJ^hingR,—this lake in calm and storm, 

ThiswJ&st of tracery, delicate and brave, 

These jjjjpcks and firs of sombre tint and form 
Tharhang above the wave, 

Them fleet-footed zephyrs, that hurry so fast, 

, -'*These sounds from the shore, by the shore echoed back, 
/'This star of pale silver, that whitens the vast 

With its long lustrous track, 9 


These ferps,, and these flowers, and these wind-shaken briars, 
(.May say,—as by one common inlpulse, all moved, 
We love,—for in love,—nature lives and respires, , 

And we know —they have loved. 

8th September, 1874. T. D* 



MAX MULLER versus MR. LYALL. 

By a Hindustani. 


Fob sometime past a controversy of some importance, 
partly religious and partly scientific, has been going on between 
two eminent writers of wide-spread fame, though perhaps of 
views more or less eccentric and heterodox. The world has 
just witnessed a literary passage at arms between Professor 
Max Muller and Mr. A. 0. Lyall; the former a giant in 
learning, whose prominent figure has been before us for years, 
and the latter a writer of much ability and no little fame. 
The topic, which has thrown the apple of discord between 
them, has been furnished by a system of religion for which 
both the heroes have always professed a large and even 
extravagant amount of sesthetic veneration. The combatants, 
it must be at once conceded, are unequally matched. The 
eminent philologist and philosopher, whose fame is as ointment 
poured forth in every nook and corner onnthe republio of 
letters, whose fame issuing out of the narrow Wits of that 
republic has swept over every region where profound scholarship 
is appreciated, lighting with one who may in coi iparison with 
him be fitly represented as a mere parvenu in literary reputation, 
is something like a giant fighting with a pigmy. L‘ut in some 
things the rivals are not so unequally matched, aud in one thing 
the pigmy appears ahead of the giant. In mere literary skill, 
in copiousness and Accuracy of general* information, And 
marvellous force and transparency of* style and diction, they 
are worthy, each of the* other’s steel. But sfr*.far as the 
manifestations of popular sympathy are concerned, the anti¬ 
quarian and philosopher has been distanced by his antagonist. 
The learned Professor has maintained the conflict alone and 
• unsustained by any demonstrations of popular sympathy, his 
views being too truthful and therefore “ narrow ” to enlist the 
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rationalistic tendencies of the age on his side, and too prone to 
latitndinarianism to deserve the approbation of staunch ortho* 
doxy; while both Jews and Gentiles have combined to drown his 
reasoning voice under their irrational outcries. His opponent, 
of much smaller mental calibre, but of a vein fitted to secure the 
applause of those who will not bow to the truth, has been dealing 
his blows amid* the plaudits of all the free-thinking societies 
of the world, not to* speak of the nations awaiting him in the 
darkest regions of superstition and bigotry/ But while Mr. 
Lyall has had the best of it as regards all sympathetic 
demonstrations, he has had the worst of it as regards the issue 
of the conflict, from which he has come out with the marks of 
defeat on his forehead. The controversy has terminated, being 
brought to a close by an explanation volunteered by Max* Muller 
himself; bnt as we have got something to say on both sides of 
the question, something which may strike both the combatants 
as new and somewhat okUfashioued, we shall present its broad 
features in a few words. 


Our # readers will remember that, on the 30th of December 
1873, Professoj^Cplax Muller delivered an elaborate Lecture on 
the present caramon and prospects of what he was pleased to call 
“ the great hplorical religions” of the world. These religions are 
in his opinio!^ only eight in number, three of-Semitic origin, 
viz. Judaism* Christianity and Muhammadanism; three of Indo- 
European 9 ^ Aryan origin, viz. Brahmanism Zoroastrianism, 
and Buddhism; and the remaining two of Chinese breed, 
viz. the religions of Confucius and. Lao-tse. All these 


historical developments of the religious principle in m^n 
plight be‘ classed under two heads, viz. Religions which are 
proselytizing^ and Religions Which are non-proselytizing. 


Three of these religions are proselytizing, viz. Buddhism, 


Muhammadanism and Christianity ; which last, the Lecturer 
justly said, cannot exist except as it sends out of its 


fountain, of life and purity copious and fertilizing streams of 1 
converting virtue. The qther religions are non-proselytizing, 
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aud therefore manifest an irresistible tendency to decay and 
dissolution. The Persian proverb that the treasures even of 
Croesus, when drawn on but not added , to, must ultimately 
come to an end, holds out prospects of a sufficiently discouraging 
and gloomy character before these non-proselytizing religions ; 
and decay and annihilation seem to beckon them on with 
weird fingers and ghostly incantations. However massive 
their structures may appear at first sight, however well-manned 
the fortifications and battlements by means of which they 
have hitherto overawed and suppressed internal discord and 
repelled the incursions of foreign enemies, the inevitable 
law of destruction unmistakably marks them out as its 
victims. Whatever else they may escape, the rod of the 
tyrant, the blows of the aggressor, or.the triumphs of victors 
flushed with success and bloated with insolence, death, the 
king of terrors, they can no more escape than their professors 
can spare themselves the trouble of passing out of this 
transitory scene of life. Death by atrophy, death by inanition, 
such is the miserable fate which Max Muller has asked the 
champions of these religions in the politest manner conceivable 
to face, and face unmoved. The Professor doubtless 
lavish of compliments, recognizes ■ all that is in them, 
praises the preparatory work they have done, Signifies his 
abhorrence * of “ creeds,” but maintains at the same time that 
the two ideas of the Fatherhood of Grod and the Brotherhood 
of man, symbolized and worshipped in Brahmo temples, must 
ultimately swallow all local sympathies and sectarian passions, 
good or bad. .The wbrld has outgrown these local creeds, 
and with due solemnity it causes their’death-knqll to toll under 
the hands of eminent philologists and great antiquarians. 

These two grand ideas, tho Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man, are embodied in the three Missionary 
Religions of the world, in Buddhism, Christianity and 
‘Muhammadanism. These proselytizing religions being perpe- 

• i y, f 

tually strengthened cannot be expected to succumb to 
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* that law of dissolution which will sooner or later render 
their rivals of the non-proselytizing stamp extinct. The 
learned Professor does not of course predict the permanance -of 
certain peculiarities with which these systems of faith 
have been mixed up. The “ creeds** embodied in them, 
or written in golden characters on their banners, will 
sometime or «other come to an end; and the ceremonies 
and forms which have been observed with superstitious 
veneration by narrow-minded people who can not rise above 
these, will pass into oblivion. Even the creeds associated 
with them, though in reality antagonistic to their spirit, and 
therefore to be sincerely deprecated by learned philologists 
and eminent antiquarians, do not at present give any indi¬ 
cations of decay, show no tendency to that annihilation in 
which they must ultimately be engulfed. But in this respect 
the appearances they present are deceptive. The great maxim 
of philosophy, a maxim* rendered doubly sure and steadfast 
by antiquarian research and scientific investigation, viz, that 
all creeds must ' die, cannot be trifled with. The mandate 
has gone forth frdm the tips of philosophy, and none of the 
symptoms ^eWitality these fated creeds give can stand 
in the wayptif its being ‘executed with unerring certainty. 
Flourish thejr may for a time, spreading their branches tike a 
green hay t£ee, but if the prognostications of philosophy be true, 
they are doomed to destruction. The Professor has a glowing 
vision in, ins head, a vision that perhaps throws a tittle fervour 
into hjp calm and philosophical mind, ami causes his refined and 
disciplined feelings to appear, though only.for a momept, 
beyond the lunits of nfotleratioii. He foresees these three 
systems of ftfith, after a glorious period of victory and triumph, 
reconciling themselves to each other, casting off their 
peculiarities as the , a mystical ” serpent casts off its scales, and 
ultimately uniting themselves into one grand no-creed, 
co-extensive with humanity itself and co-eternal with 0od!' 
dr perhaps the vision that Bros his disciplined imagination 
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is that of the lean cow issuing from the Brahmo Samaj, and 
swallowing up all the fat cows of stereotyped revelations 
and petrified creeds ! But we must in justice to him observe 
that he does not allow this vision, glorious though it un¬ 
doubtedly is, to interfere with the conclusions which stem 
facts compel him to accept; and so, while he predicts the" death 
at no very distant date of the non-proselytizing religions of 
the world, he assures the others, the Missionary spirit of which 
he commends, of almost interminable conflict, ending perhaps 
in the triumph of one. 

The learned Professor’s predictions have been received with 
different feelings by different classes of religionists. The 
preachers and professors of Christianity have merely smiled at 
his fashionable thrusts at creeds, have wondered at his unfairness 
in placing the most vigorous of the religions of the world on a 
par with two systems of faith which evidently bear on their 
foreheads the marks and vestiges of decay; and, while grateful to 
' him for pointing out the fact that the amount-spent in making 
a single convert in heathendom falls short of that spent in 
converting a child in Christendom who is properly speaking 
born a heathen, have thrown aside his Lecture a j^re worthy 
of cool indifference than of sober thought. The-or^atidualists 
would have been •more pleased with his lucubrations if he had, 
in defiance of philosophy and common sense, confined his 
auspicious auguries to Buddhism and Muhammadanism, 
excluding Christianity from all hopes of a permanent standing 
and endless influence among the moral forces of the world. The 
Jews have been terribly Offended by his temerity in including 
their long-standing creed among thosfe religion^ of the world 
which are destined to be ultimately engulfed withid* the awful 
jaws of annihilation, and are getting up lectures and discourses 
under the sanction, and through the instrumentality of their 
learned Jt&bbis, to prove that, as their faith has been proselytizing 
ever since the days of Abraham, not to speak of those of‘Noah, 
it is really as fur off from the fate assigned it as the subtle, 
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accommodating and Proteus-like doctrines of Goutama ; while 
the rage of the Parsis, whose religion is blessed with pre¬ 
dictions of a rapid fall, knows no bounds, manifesting itself in 
various noisy demonstrations against the Professor's ungenerous 
remarks^ at a time when the burning of one of their temples by 
unclean Muhammadan hands could not very well be forgotten, 
and a few extra speeches and resolutions were needed to 
overawe their heartless Governor and the recalcitrant police 
authorities. The unthinking world must be laughing in its 
sleeves when a Jewish and a Parsi propaganda are talked of in 
smooth newspaper paragraphs, and a crusade threatened, having 
for its object the restoration and spread of two at least of the 
religions to which the Professor has assigned the agonies of, the 
most horrible of all deaths, namely, death by starvation. 

The only people who have regarded the Professor’s gloomy 
vaticinations with the coolest indifference imaginable are 
the Hindus who, >m the plenitude of their self-complacency 
and self-confidence, can afford to despise or hear unmoved 
a hundred such lectures as the one which has led Jews 
a and Parsis tp lay aside their mercantile speculations for the 
time beingVjNIl to stand up in defence of their respective 
creeds.* Til 8 ** complete nonchalance , and quiet satirical and 
contemptuous smile, with which the Hindu regards all attempts 
to point oi^t to him the various elements of disease and death 
at work Within the citadel of his massive faith, would appear 
very strange indeed if we did not look narrowly into the 
nature/ of his religious convictions. The Hindu is the most 
ob^uent and bumble child of fate, rfnd his patience and 
apathy undep inevitable trial# are marvellous. He knows 
that evil days have come upon iim and his faith, and in¬ 
stead * of fretting and chafing under them, he puts a 
good face, so to jspeak, over a bad matter, and goes on in 
the even tenour of his way, unmoved and unmovable. - Speak 
of* the calamities under which he is being crushed, paint 
the calamities in store «for him in the most sombre colours 
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conceivable, you will fail ogregiously to overcome his 
indifference and apathy. For what you have ‘got to say to 
him has been repeatedly said to him by his own prophets, 
divinely commissioned to foresee and foretell the dark fate 
that awaits his country and his faith. Do you assure him of 
the degradation of his country and the ultimate extinction of 
his nationality ? He is prepared to endorse every* word which 
you may, either in a generous, sympathetic or in a contemp¬ 
tuous, cruel tone, utter in his hearing. He knows tl|^t the 
glory has departed from his country, and that his nationality 
is ere long to be engulfed in that abyss of pollution which 
is opening out its wide jaws to swallow and absorb every thing 
that is pure and holy in this world. Do you tell him that the 
days of his long-standing and glorious religion are numbered, 
af'jd that the time is coming when the antique and pompous 
ceremonies in which he delights will be laughed at by his own 
offspring? He cordially sympathizes*with you, and assures 
you that this is precisely the destiny marked out for his country 
and religion by inexorable fate, and foreshadowed in 
prophetical writings and current proverbs. He certainly now 
and then deplores the fatal tendency to decay £* dissolution 
manifested by every thing amiable and good in thi?o^e of iron, 
but with imperttfrbable dignity he bows to what is inevitable, 
and goes on with his work. And, therefore, while Max Muller’s 
prophecies have roused Jews and Parsis from the slumber of 
ages, they have not succeeded in shaking the apathy of the 
Hindu. * 

.But though the Hfndu has remained self-possessed and 
quiet, his friends of rationalists proclivities have not followed 
his good example. It is* not at all difficult to discover the 
spirit by which they are actuated. It is not so much ai i 
impulse of friendship for the moribund faith of the oountry^ 
as an instinct of antipathy to one at least of the systema 
Represented as permanent, that explains the offioiousness 
with wh|ch the help, which is not merely not solicited, hut 
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positively despised, is accorded. These gentlemon %ould very 
likely have held their tongues, if the destruction prophesied 
had not been coupled with the promise of long life to a system 
of faith ,jthe evident triumph of which vexes their righteous 
souls, and leads them to have recourse to various stratagems 
to evade the conclusions indisputable facts force upon their 
minds. Oa%of these manoeuvres is that so dexterously resorted 
to by Mr. A. C.Lyall in his well-written article on the Professor’s 
Lectufe, published recently in the Quarterly Review. He 
endeavours to prove that Hinduism is a proselytizing religion, 
and has as such certain elements of vitality which the learned 
Professor has, it would seem, entirely overlooked. And he 
bolsters up *his sentiments, apparently paradoxical, by means 
of a great name, even the name of the retired Lieutenant 
Governor of. Bengal who, while reorganising the lifeless depart¬ 
ments of the Province and reviving its jute trade, did not 
forget to look into the theology of the country ! To the 
arguments* advanced by these divinities of the sacred temple 
of office to prove that Hinduism is a Missionary religion, and 
therefore not moribund, let us for a few moments direct our 
attention. . I 

It is a jfact, not) generally noticed, but nevertheless indis¬ 
putable, (Slat the hill tribes of Hindustan are gradually being 
drawn towards Hinduism by that species of attraction which 
emanates/ from a great body towards smaller ones placed 
within (he reach of its influence. The process of assimilation, 
by .means of which peoples, destitute of any standing in the 
country, and notoriously barbarous, arb being Hjjnduised, Jbas 
been graphically described by Mr. Lyall. The inevitable laws 

l a 

of being lead these tribes to rise ill the scale of civilisation 
by imitating the manners and customs of the only civilized 
people whose habitudes of life they are in a position to notice 
and admire. Hinduism presents to them forms of civilised 
life infinitely better than any to which they have been 
accustomed; and they are led often in spite of themselves to 
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'make these forms their models and to aspire to them. They 
imitate a few of the current ceremonies of the country, 
and bribe some poor Brahmans to help them in their efforts 
to perform them according to the rules of the national ritual. 
The k moment the Hindu rites are introduced, and the 
Hindu priest comes in to preside at their performance, 
they are to some extent caught in the meshes of Hinduism. 
They only stand in need of one thing to complete the 
ceremony of their initiation, their amalgamation with the 
dominant people of the country, viz, a recognized caste. 
Now, the Hindus have a number of what may bo called 
supernumerary castes, and into the bosom of one of 
these they may be rccoived with open arms, They certainly 
do not become first-class Hindus, are not even regarded as 
Hindus by the accredited champions of Hinduism; but the 
assimilating process, as far as it has gone on,'has given them a 
sort of standing within the domain of the national faith. If 
they, are however rich and can offer tempting prices for the 
caste privileges they stand in need of, their rise to the topmost 
point of the pinnacle of our social system is a possibility. A 
number of Brahmans of lax principles and grasping avarice 
may be found ready to explain away the awkward features 
of their birth, t<» manufacture a pedigree suiteu to their 
present aspirations, and to connect them through varieties of 
intermediate links with some fictitious Bajput chieftain, 
who flourished in some fictitious by-gone age. In this manner, 
several of the aboriginal tribes have been partially, and not a 
few completely, Hincluized. Is not Hinduism; then, a prosely¬ 
tizing religion ? Is not Mr. Lyall justified in looking forward to 
a period of Hindu renaissance instead of the obscure, unhonored 
grave to which Professor Max Muller directs his eyesigh^? 

Now, Mr. Lyall is, in our humble opinion, justified in 
u demurring" to the conclusions arrived at in a round-about way 
% the learned Professor. But the process which he describes 
with such minuteness of detail and fupports by *an extract 
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from tli© writings of Sir Georg© Campbell, proves nothing in" 
favor of the hopes he has the goodness to express, in spite of 
the gloomy forebodings of despair current among those whose 
drooping spirits he would raise. For, apart from the obvious 
fact, pointed out to him by the Professor himself, that these 
tribes having never been “’invited” by Hindus to come in, 
their ingres^does not indicate any Missionary zeal or activity 
on their part, the circumstance considered as cheering by Mr. 
Lyall is regarded as one of the evil sigus of the times by those 
whose hopes he would revive. The Hindus believe that 
Hinduism is losing its purity and pristine glory, simply because 
it has relaxed its principles so far as to give shelter to these 
non-Hindu and consequently Mlechha tribes. Where, they say, 
are those good days gone when principle reigned and ex¬ 
pediency was cast to the dogs, when the national faith presented 
no vestiges of impure admixtures attached to it by foreign 
systems of religion and alien modes of life, when the castes 
were exclusive and therefore spotless, and accessions, such as 
those Which have washed away its time-hallowed sanctity, were 
impossible ? To console them by enumerating the tribes which 
1 have been, smuggled into the national faith by ambition 
and avarice, is about .as reasonable as an attempt to 
console tnb conservatives of England by the assurance that the 
republicanism of Sir Charles Dilke is gaining ground in every 
nook and corner of that county. That which is a mis¬ 
fortune' to the Hindu of right orthodox stamp may be good 
fortune to the rationalist, who places it on a par with 
Ctynstianity j but every attempt to nonqiliate the Hindu by 
sf representation of those features of their faith, which he of 
, of all men znonrns over with bitterhess, is absurd. 

We go further and maintain that this feature of Hinduism, 
which is pointed out by Mr. Lyall as indicative of life and 
vitality, is a sure sign of decrepitude and a moribund 
rendition. The very fact that peoples of impure origin and 
obnoxious *babits are being drawn in, is a proof that the vigor 
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and energy of the national faith are on the decline. The 
central power is weak, the outposts are not well guarded, and 
the enemy is getting in. According to the present current 
ideas of Hinduism, the greatest calamity that can befall it is 
the laxity of those principles by which impure races, races not 
born and bred under the system of caste, and ..therefore 
out of the pale of its sacred influence, are excluded from 
its holy privileges. Accessions, such as those which Mr. 
Lyall points out as fraught with promise of a long life to 
Hinduism, actually foreshadow its down-fall. And that 
is* the reason why, when foreigners of rationalistic ten¬ 
dencies are triumphantly looking forward to its restoration 
to pristine glory, the Natives of the country, who understand 
their religion and the signs of tho times better than their 
pseudo-friends, do nothing but weep over the accumulated 
and accumulating signs of the rapid decline and fall of 
their much-loved faith. , 

These remarks are applicable to that other feature of 
Hinduism, pointed out by Mr. Lyall and regarded as full of pro¬ 
mise, viz, the rise and growth of the sceptical sects ultimately 
swallpwed up in the national faith. The religious history of the 
country sets forth the rise of a number of mongrel sects, partly 
Hindu and partly non-Hindu, all of which have b§cn absorbed, 
one after another, by the system, which they most vigorously 
opposed in the incipient stages of their career. These sects 
proclaimed war against caste, and thereby gathered under 
their standards crowd* of people belonging to the non-Hindu 
races, as well as seduced “brethren beloved?* from the embraces 
of the religion they threatened to* annihilate, But when the 
first flush of victory and triumph was over, they discovered 
that their safest course was to reconcile themselves to the 
gigautic faith they had been foolish enough to think they could 
oppose with success > and so they came* back to its bosom like 
sheep returning to the fold from which they had wandered. 
But as they brought along with,them the cohvcrts they had 
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picked up in the abodes of non-Hindu impurity, they not 
merely restored its numerical strength to its normal condition, 
but actually, swelled its numbers, and extended its influence. 
But the accession of these mongrel sects with their accumulated 
laurels of victory is regarded bp the orthodox Hindu with the 
same sort of apprehension and«misgiving with which they 
behold the ingress of aboriginal hill tribes. The one is as 
decidedly a token of impurity, a bad omen, as the other ; and 
they both combined seem to him eminently fitted to compass 
the speedy dissolution of his ancient faith. 

Then Mr. Lyall overlooks the patent fact, that Hinduism 
is actually being demolished by the knowledge which the 
Government has brought into the country. If Hinduism is 
bringing in barbarians in a clandestine manner in obscure nooks 
and corners, it is losing its most accomplished adherents in the 
very heart of its influence in the most conspicuous manner. 
That knowledge and the forms of faith, rational or irrational, 
with which it is associated, are the greatest foes Hinduism has 
been called upon to wrestle with; and before true history 
and true philosophy, before f even such ludicrous forms of 
bdlief as Comtism and Spiritualism, it is daily losing ground, 
never alas! to be recovered^, aud retreating where its tiine- 
haiiowed glofy is to be trailed in the dust. The thing which 
foreshadows' the fall of Hinduism most decidedly and most 
unmistakeably is its inability to stand tbe light of truo 
knowledge, its inability to stand a conflict with what may 
be called the dominant ideas of the age. It may be strong 
enough to put downhill insurrections within its vast dominion, 

f/ 

to contend successfully with all internal foes, Cbaitanyaism, 
Nanakism and Guru Govindism ; btft its artillery is as useless 
when brought to bear on the foreign enemy it has now to face, 
as the ancient guns of the country are when opposed to 
Armstrongs and needle-guns. Its past career is confessedly 
full of triumph and glory ; and the laurels of victory won in a 
hundred battles with Buddhism in days long since gone by, 
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and with Muhammadanism in more recent times, may bo seen 
encircling its brow. But neither the resources of the present, 
nor the recollections of the past, can enable it to stand for a 
moment the sharp and unequal conflict it is now in its old 
age called upon to encounter. So decidedly is Hinduism 
falling into pieces before the march of western civilisation, that 
Mr. Lyall’s non-recognition of the fact is a ppor compliment 
either to his acuteness as an observer or to his candour as a 
controversialist. 

But we have said, that Mr. Lyall is on the whole right 
in demurring to the conclusions arrived at by his learned 
antagonist. The bare fact of a religion being proselytizing 
proves nothing in favor of its ultimate triumph. Every 
religion was in the incipient stages of its career mord or less 
proselytizing, or its prevalence either present or past could not 
be accounted for. The presence of converting vigor in a system 
of faith is no sure and unmistakeable indication cither of its 
truth or of its endless vitality. The question to bo settled is 
not, Is it spreading ? but, How is it spreading ? Is it spreading 
by human means or by divine means, by the power of man or 
by the power of God ? If it is propagating itself by mere human 
means, its prevalence will fluctuate with such means ; it will bo 
on the ascendant when they are on the ascendant, and on tho 
decline when they are on the decline ; while its permanence 
cannot be predicted, inasmuch as the means to which it owes 
its predominance are not permanent. This is emphatically the 
case with Muhammadanism. *It propagated itself through tho 
jjower of the sword of its devotees, not through the provsflenco 
of its doctrines and precepts# Trains of events over which it 
had no control have crippled its military resources, and it has 
now properly speaking ceased to be proselytizing, and i« nearly 
as dead as the decrepid faith of the country. Circumstances 
may restore its lost power to some extent, and it may regain 
its youthful vigor and the domination it has forfeited. • But its 
prevalence is contingent on a thing which is necessarily 
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fluctuating, and which will ultimately come to an end. 
This fact is not so clear in the case of Buddhism; but yet a 
little consideration will show that its success is based on a 
thing as inconstant and evanescent as the physical force utilised 
by Muhammad and bis successors. Buddhism propagated itself, 
not by virtue of its doctrines' and precepts, but by its subtle, 
accommodating spirit, which mixes itself with forms, circulates 
through the veins of all institutions, and is at home both in 
regions blessed with the pure types of naturalism as well as 
in regions cursed with the most repulsive features of demon¬ 
worship. Its ascendancy was secured by a renunciation of its 
principles, not by an unflinching loyalty to them. In Tibet it 
became a sort of monasticism, in China a sort of Confucian 
socialism, and in some of the islands in the Eastern Archipelago 
a sort of Fetichisin. 

Professor Max Mnller makes too much of the mere prosely¬ 
tizing power manifested by a system of faith. He does not stop 
to enquire whether the power thus exhibited is put forth by 
mere human means or by energy divine. His conclusions 
therefore are grotesque, not philosophically accurate. Mr. Lyall 
is right therefore in demurring to them on the whole, though as 
regards the jmain point at issue between him and bis antagonist 
his defeat ia complete. ^ The great mistake iiSto which both 
these writer^ fail is their culpable though fashionable non¬ 
recognition of the hand of God, the arm of the Almighty in 
the propagation and prevalence of Christianity. They look to 
mere human means, and entirety leave'out of calculation the 
fact, that the religion which is of God is spread by God through 
instruments which He hiihself addjpts. 
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BY A.RCYDAE. 

Chapter VIII. Chaitanya | 

It were indeed a thankless task to 1 attempt to write a 
history of Bengali literature if the sayings and doings of all our 
great men had been lost in the mist and obscurity of ages. 
Fortunately, however, a tolerably full "account of the actions 
of one of the greatest men that Bengal has ever produced, 
has been preserved to us. Krishna Das Kaviraj' and 
Vrindavan Das have left us copious accounts of the life and^ 
work of their great master, and though, as staunch Yaishnavas, 
they believed Chaitanya to be an incarnation of Krishna, 
and have ascribed to him numberless miracles, yet it is not a 
difficult or a profitless task to glean from their accounts the 
real facts connected with the life of the great reformer of the 
sixteenth century. , To this task we now address ourselves. 

About the middle fif the 15th century, Upendra Misra, a 
wealthy and learned Vaishnava, lived in Sylhet. He had 
seven sons of whom Jagannath Misra* migrated to the town 
of Navadwipa or Nadiya.* He had eight daughters by his 
wife Sachi, but none of them lived long. At last Sachi bore 
him two sons, the elder named Viswarupa 4 and the younger 
the future reformer of Bengal. 

He was born in Navadwipa in the year 1485 A.D., *that is 
about the time when the great Luther was bom in Europe. 
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The women of the family and the neighbourhood came to see 
and bless the infant and named it J&Vimai, and notwithstanding 
that the learned men of the locality gave the child the more 
pompous name of Yiswambha^t*; Nimai the child was called 
by all who knew him. Late?# in life he was called Gauranga, 
or the fair-complexioned, Kilrishtia Chaitanya, or the incarna¬ 
tion of Krishna, and sometimes Gaur Hari, that is, the fair 
Krishna;—Chaitanya Klieing of a very fair complexion, while 
Krishna, whose incan‘ c h ( rioii he was supposed to be, was dark. 
Chaitanya is said to ^thve been bom in the evening, when there 
was an eclipse of as moon, and his poetic biographer explains 
the circumstance ^ b\ f arguing that when an unspotted moon 
had appeared on e; irth, there was no longer any need for the 
celestial moon with spots on it. 

Various are the anecdo 'tes recounted infancy and" 1 * 

boyhood of Chaitanya, all tending to shew that he was an 
incarnate deity. While yet an infant, “ puking and mewling 
in its mother's arm,” Chaitanya seems to have been very 
troublesome and to have never ceased crying till the word 
Hwri was shouted by the people around him,—thus causing 
the name of Krishna to be preached and proclaimed before 
the infant had yet learnt to-speak. On one occasion the little 
child was licking an earthen toy, when Saehi came in and 
reproved him for mistaking earth for food. u And what is 
carnal food but earth and dust ?*’ argued the lisping boy, “ and 
what is our body hut dust ?” A restless and mischievous boy 
as he was, he teased the girls of the neighbourhood and 
quarelled. with other boys.. When the girls came to the river¬ 
side with rice and other things to worship idols and gods, the 
little truant appropriated the food to his own use, and bade 
them worship him as he was the great Master of the gods and' 
goddesses they had come to worship. Flying from his enraged 
mother the little boy one day bid himself in an unclean vessel. 
This provoked Saehi who bade him instantly go and bathe 
in the Ganga (Hugli) -to purify himself. The young sage, 
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however, calmly replied that uncleanliness dwells not in out¬ 
ward things but in the mind. It may be easily imagined these 
and other anecdotes of a similar nature were invented by the 
followers of Chaitanya to prove the godhead of their great 
master; we may therefore reject them altogether. 

Chaitanya commenced his studies with Ganga Das* Pandit 
and shewed great intelligence and aptitude for learning. It 
was about this time that the parents of Chaitanya began to 
think- of a suitable match for his elder brother \ iswarupa, who 
was then in his early youth. Viswarupa, however, was 
otherwise inclined ; and filled with religious fervour, he left his 
home and turned a Sannyasi. The disconsolate mother had a 
yet severer trial awaiting her. It was not long after that 
Jagannatha Misra paid the debt of nature, aud Nimai therefore 
was the sole surviving stay aud consolation to • the bereaved 
widow. 

In his earlier days, Chaitanya ha^d made the acquaintance 
of a maiden named Lakshmi daughter of Vailabhacharya, when 
she had come to the river-side to worship. The boy had eyed her 
with an eye of affection, and the maiden had forgotten her 
devotions when looking on Chaitanya. The young student 
now thought of marriage, and his vyidowed „ mother celebrated 
his marriage with Lakshmi with feelings of mingled joy and 
sorrow. 

As Chaitanya advanced in years, he ljegan to gather round 
him a large number of pupils, and his reputation as a scholar 
became great. The method in which philosophy, literature and 
science, have always been cultivated among the Hindus up to 
tlTe time of the English conquest, is well known. There were 
no regular academies, no schools, no colleges, property so 
called. The sages of ancient India, however, set themselves 
up as instructors and gathered round them pupils varying in 
number. Such pupils lived with their tutor in his house as the 
. members of the same family, looked on him as then: father, 
and on bis wife as their mother. .Whatever might be their 
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rank or status in society, they were all equal in his eyes, served 
him with equal fidelity during the period of their learning, and 
vied with eaoh other in obedience and respect towards their 
tntor. The tutor or sage received no fees, but the pupils looked 
to his cattle, milked his cows, procured for him wood from the 
forest and water from the well, served him as his menial servants, 
respected him as their father, and lived all together in harmony 
and peace. When their education was completed, each pupil was 
expected to make a handsome present to his tntor,—and this,— 
often a considerable sum of money-—was all that the guru 
received for his pains. The pupils would then return to their 
own rank and status in life,—a few of the more clever and 
advanced setting themselves up as new tutors and gathering 
pupils around them. Thus the ancient lore of India has been 
handed down*, from generation to generation on this, simple 
arcadian style, and vestiges of such institutions, somewhat 
altered and disorganized, t are still to be found in Nadiya and 
many other parts of India. Thus, under the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, and even the English rule, these quiet thinkers 
and professors have from century to century preserved and 
propounded the ancient lore of India, and often started new 
questions in philosophy or .law,—despising all exotic wisdom 
and fareigif languages—be it the Persian, the •Arabic, or the- 
English,—and forgetting and forgotten by, a world of unquiet 
and aspiring statesmen and politicians, merchants and traders 
and men of the world. 

Chaitanya then set himself np as a *tutor, gathered pupils 
around him, and his fame as a man of deep learning increased 
day by cfay. His reputation spread throughout and beyond 
the limits of Nadiya. He baffled those (Digvijayi was one) 
came to beat him in learned controversies, and satisfied 
others (Tapan Misra) who came in all humility to have their 
doubts explained. Alter winning the admiration of ail in his 
native place, he left his country and travelled into eastern Bengal 
(Banga Des<p). Thither tjpo his fame had spread, and numbers 
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of people flocked around him to have the benefit of his instruc¬ 
tions. He reached the banks of the Padmavati (Padma?), 
and dwelt there for some months instructing an ever-increasing 
circle of friends. He then returned to his native place, but 
before he reached it his beloved wife had breathed her last. 
Lakshmi loved her lord with all*the devotion of a Hindu wife, 
and unable to bear the pangs of separation expired soon after 
Chaitanya had left Nadiya. 

Chaitanya now continued giving instruction to his pupils 
at Nadiya; He was now called Nimai Pandit or Viswambbar 
Pandit. He assembled his pupils' early in the morning and 
gave instruction till about noon, after which he and his 
pupils went to the river-side together to bathe. Then they 
parted and met again in the evening, and continued their 
literary labors till a late hour in the night. 

The mother of Chaitanya became anxious to marry his son 
again, and the young Pandit was married to Vishnu Priya, 
the accomplished daughter of Sanatana, whose learning had 
got for him the title of Panditaraj , or the prince of the learned. 
A pupil of Chaitanya by name Buddhimanta volunteered the 
expenses of his tutor’s marriage, and the ceremony was 
performed with great pomp. Soon, after Chaitanya again left 
his native place* and visited Gaya. 

The visit to Gaya was the great turning-point in the life of 
the reformer. An enthusiastic young man, and attached 
to the faith of Krishna from his early youth, Chaitanya 
had up to this time lived and learned and taught much in 
the same way as other men did. But tEe sanctity of the 
place he visited, his meeting there with Iswari Puri, a 
devout Vaishnava, and a’hundred local religious associations 
of the place, caused a thorough change in the character^ of the 
ardent young man. Ho had gone to Gaya a noted scholar 
and a religious man,—he returned an enthusiastic and, we 
might say, a fanatic reformer. - 

Now , for the first time were £een those violent outward 
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manifestations of faith and- feeling which characterized the 
ardent worshippers of Krishna of those times. Fired with 
unwonted zeal they were now and then overtaken by 
paroxysms of faith, if we are allowed the expression, and wept 
and laughed and danced like madmen. Horripilation, violent 
perspiration, accompanied by frequent fits of fainting, marked 
these periods of religious extasy. The poor mother of 
Chaitanya trembled for his son, and marked with fear and 
concern the change in his demeanour, but it was beyond the 
power ef domestic affection of any sort to make the reformer 
turn from the path he had chosen. It is not possible in the 
present age of reason to conceive the extent to which the mind 
can at times be subjected to the violent sway of religious 
feeling and fanaticism. Chaitanya was now a changed man ; 
he fired in his' followers and pupils an ardent faith in Krishna ; 
he ignored all rites and ceremonies; he proclaimed from house 
tops that the salvation pf man depended solely on faith in 
Krishna. The town of Navadwipa suddenly rang with tho 
loud SanJdrtan of Krishna. 

Day after day, Chaitanya and his followers assembled 
together and proclaimed and preached the faith of Krishna. 
They met in the house of .Sribas whero Nityananda, Adyaita, 
Sridhara, and a number of other devout followers, anointed 
Chaitanya with water, sandal powder and flowers. Their 
number daily increased ; people of all classes were struck 
With the zeal and piety of the new sect; many joined it, and 
people of all castes and denominations wfere welcomed to seek 
salvation through faith in Krishna. * 

In the meanwhile, the* rise of this sect raised violent opposi¬ 
tion in many quarters. The Hind As looked with distrust and 
fear on a religion which ignored all rites and distinctions of 
caste, while the Muhammadan Kazi of the town ordered all 
SanMrtam to be forthwith stopped. Chaitanya, however, 
boldly met the Kazi, and the result of the interview (we are ■ 
assured) was, that the Kazi himself pronounced the holy name 
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* of Krishna and was saved. Many miracles are ascribed to 
Chaitanya about this period ; but we pass them by. 

Thus passed the first twenty-four years of the life of Chai¬ 
tanya ; and now he felt within him a powerful call to proclaim the 
light that was in him through the length and breadth of India. 
It was the* voice of a trumpetf—*it was the call of duty, and 
could not be silenced by the entreaties of friends or the tears 
of a mother. In vain did Sachi attempt with many tears to 
dissuade her only friend on earth from leaving her a forlorn 
helpless widow ; in vain did even the devout followers of 
Chaitanya persuade him not to leave his native town. 
Chaitanya’s heart was fixed and unmoved; early in 1509 A. D. 
(January or February) he became a Sannyasi and left his native 
town never to return again. During the remaining twenty-four 
years of his life he wandered, as the apostle of Vaishnavism, and 
preached the faith of Krishna from the banks of the Cavery 
to those of the Yamuna. The biographers of Chaitanya re- 

‘ presented him as an incarnate deity, but let not their inflated 
language and vulgar errors prevent us from viewing with 
adequate admiration and awe the actions of a man , who at a 
time when Hinduism was firmly seated on its throne could bravfe 
persecutions and sufferings, and. called into question its 
fundamental tenets, rites and distinctions,—who, at a time when 
travelling was attended with danger, preached the religion of 
Krishna through the length and breadth of India,—who sacrificed 
every feeling and affection that was in him, and left mother, 
wife, friends and home "for ever to wage eternal war against 
Bhavanism and othe» depraved forms of* religion prevalent 
in the sixteenth century. • • 

Chaitanya set out foJ Vr in da van, on the banks of the 
Yamuna, accompanied by Nityananda, Rat$a and Makunda, 
three of his followers. He crossed the Hugli, and filled with 
enthusiasm proclaimed the name of Krishna in every village 

* through which he passed, before men, women and children. 
People were struck with his wild •enthusiasm *&nd strange 
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manners, and it is no wonder if many in a superstitious age 
actually mistook the wild enthusiast for a deity. His follower 
Nityananda was one of those who would have liked to see his 
master always in his native town,—it was not difficult to 
mislead Chaitanya from the right way to Vriudavan, and after 
three days' wanderings through several villages to tie west of 
the Hugh, Nityananda brought back his master to the Hugli 
again. Chaitanya reproved his follower, but was obliged to 
cross the river and to rest for a few days in the opposite town 
of Santipur. His follower Adyaita there .received him with 
open arms and welcomed him to his house* News travelled to 
Navadwipa that the Reformer had come back to Santipur, and 
all his friends and followers came to see him. Affecting indeed 
was the meeting of Chaitanya with his faithful followers whom 
he had left behind, but still more affecting was his meeting with 
his forlorn mother, who came to Santipur to see his son once 
more. They insisted* with many tears on his returning to 
Navadwipa, but Chaitanya had left his home as a Sanayasi and 
would not return. He consoled his mother however as best he 
could, assuring her that he would pass most of his time in Nila- 
dhal (Orissa), so that she would receive frequent news about 
him. To his followers ho made the parting request that they 
should proclaim the name and religion of Krishna in their 
homes as he was going to proclaim it all over India. They 
parted once more, and Chaitanya set out'on his travels. 

Chaitanya now went southwards with Nityananda and 
others, passed through Jaipur, Katak and Kamalpur, visited 
the shrines of Sakshi Gopal, Bhuvaneswara and Kapoteswara, 
and at last reached Jagannath. This last is a place dedicate*! 
to Krishna, and the deep veneration and extaey* with which 
Chaitanya viewed jjais place may easily be conceived. There 
too he met SarVabhauma, a learned and venerable man and a 
devout Vaishnava, who received Chaitanya with open arms; and 
many an*! long wire the religions controversies which they held . 
together. From Jagannath Chaitanya resolved to travel south- 
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wards. Nityananda and others offered to accompany him, but 
he wished to go alone, and was at last persuaded to take one 
Krishna Das a simple-minded Brahman as his sole companion. 
Southwards then went Chaitanya with Krishna Das, proclaim¬ 
ing the name of Krishna wherever he went. People flocked 
round them, and were struck wiAi his sanctity and enthusiasm, 
listened to his instructions, and numbers became converts. 
They returned to their villages, and told the wonderful tale 
and converted others. Thus, says the biographer of Chaitanya, 
the name of Krishna deluged the land as with an inunda¬ 
tion. 

At Jiar Chaitanya rested a few days at the house of Rama- 
nanda Raya, a venerable and learned man, whom he instructed in 
the truths of his religion, and soon fired with devout faith 
in Krishna. Thence he passed through numerous villages, 
everywhere making converts. Atheists, philosophers of different 
schools, Buddhists, Saivas, all yielded the palm to the new 
Reformer, and many were the converts he made. At last he 
reached the banks of the Cavery and rested four months at 
Sriranga (Srirangapattan or Seringapatam.) We will not 
encumber our pages with the names of the numerous villages 
which Chaitanya visited,—names which we cannot identify with 
those of modem villages. With respect to some, however, we 
might make a guess. He visited the southern Mathura 
(Madura), and then Rameswar and Setabandha, the extreme 
southern point of India, whence Rama is said, to have built a 
causeway which carried his army to Ceylon. Chaitanya also 
visited Kanya Kumari* (Cape Comorin) and the Malaya or 
the Nilgiri Hills, and bathed »in the *Bhujangabhadra (Toom- 
bhadra ?) Thence he travelled northwards, crossed the Tapti 
and the Nurbudda, and visited Dandakaranya, Pampa,^ Pan- 
chabatj and other places noted in the Ramayaha. Near the 
sources of the Godaveri he was joined by his ojd friend Rama- 
* nanda Raya who had come here to meet him. They travelled 
back to Orissa, and at Jagannath Chaitanya was diet by most 
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of his friends. His vows forbade him to return to his native 
place, bnt Krishna Das, the companion of all his travels, was 
sent to Navadwipa with the joyful tidings of his return, and it 
was with great joy that his followers came and met Kim once 
more in Nilachala. 

Chaitanya and his followers Remained at Jagannatb during 
the Ratha cereipony, and great were their rejoicings on the 
occasion. Prataprudra, the king of the place, expressed a desire 
to see the Vaishnava leader, but the Saunyasi vow he had 
taken forbade him to see a king. A sort of compromise was 
effected, the king’s son visited the Reformer, and Chaitanya 
blessed the father in the son, and they embraced bis religion. 

After a residence of a few months in Jagannath, Chaitanya 
resolved on visiting northern India. The king was distressed 
at this news, afod Sarbabhauma, Ramananda and Nityananda, 
all tried to dissuade him from the undertaking. Their persua¬ 
sion however, was fruitless?, and at the close of the rainy season, 
on the celebrated day of Bijaya Dasami, Chaitanya left Jagan¬ 
nath. He went northwards, through Bhubaneswar, Katak, 
Remnna and Panihati, and came once more to Santipur. 
Affecting indeed must have been his meeting with bis mother 
who had. come to Santipur from Navadwipa, and who embraced 
her son once more with tears of joy. * 

Chaitanya once more took leave of his friends, sent back 
bis mother to Navadwipa, and left Santipur. Among His 
companions were the brothers Rupa and Sanatana, ministers 
of the Muhammadan ruler of Behar, <ff royal blood, of high 
rank and much wealth, but who despised ‘all these things in com¬ 
parison $o their love and‘veneration for the Reformer. Chai- 
tanya’s fame had now spread on all sides, and vast numbers of 
people gathered round him on his way towards Yrindavan. This 
was an inconvenience to a traveller, and» Sanatana rightly 
advised him to f part with all his companions if he wanted to 
proceed on his journey. The year however was far advanced/ 
the rainy se&son had already commenced, Chaitanya therefore 
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was compelled to remain a few months in Nilachala, to the 
great joy of king Prataprudra. At the close of the rains, he 
set out for Vrindavan with Balabhadra Bhattacharjya as his 
sole companion. 

To avoid notice Chaitanya left the beaten path, and went 
through a forest. His poetic tfiographer waxes eloquent and 
says that, in the presence of the great master, the tiger 
embraced the deer and danced with joy, that the name of 
Krishna chanted by Chaitanya made the flowers of the forest 
blossom and the birds chirp with glee. We must however 
hasten over the remaining part of the Reformer’s life, for 
even the poetic effusions of the biographer will scarcely prevent 
the reader from getttng tired with this somewhat lengthy 
narration. He passed through Benares and Allahabad, pro¬ 
claiming the name of Krishna, and making numerous converts 
as he went along. Great indeed was his exfcacy when he 
at last gazed on the Yamuna and visited Mathura and Vrinda¬ 
van. His whole life had been spent in proclaiming the name 
of Krishna ; and his fervour, his ardent love, his deep enthu¬ 
siasm, reached their-climax when he gazed on the scenes of 
Krishna’s boyhood and early youth. His paroxysm of feeling 
came over him thick and frequent, and his life was endan¬ 
gered by the .repeated fits of fainting that he ^underwent. 
From these scenes Chaitanya returned to Allahabad by the 
river. Here he was met by the brothers Rupa and Vallabha, 
who had sacrificed wealth, rank and royal favor, and become 
devout Vashnavas. Their eldest brother Sanatana, however, 
had in the mean time got into a scrape. He too had resigned 
his service, but the king yonld not let him go so easily. 
Incensed at the conduct? of Rupa and Vallabha, the king 
Ordered Sanatana to be confined. Rupa had however managed 
1 to send a large sum of money to his brother,-and Sanatana 
bribed his guard with 7,000 Rs. and thus escaped. A true 
Vaishnava, Sanatana escaped without a farthihg in his pocket, 
but his attendant Isana had with hinq eight gold.pieces. They 
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were nearly waylaid and murdered in the way for this snm, 
when Sanatana discovered that his attendant had some money 
with him, and ordered it to be paid to the very man who. had 
intended to kill them. What was their surprize when the^ 
stranger accepted the sum, and assured them that he had 
intended to kill them that veryNnight for that sum of money, 
but that they had saved themselves by this voluntary gift. 
Soon after Sarihtana joined Chaitanya at Benares. Banatana’s 
brothers had been sent by Chaitanya to Vrindavan to preach 
the name of Krishna. Both Rupa and Sanatana were learned 
men and authors of note, as we shall see in a future chapter ; 
and long and numerous wore the religious dialogues between 
Chaitanya and Sanatana at Benares. Sanatana was then sent 
to join his brothers at Vrindavan, and Chaitanya once more 
returned to his loving friends at Nilachala. 

The remaining years of his life, Chaitanya passed in Nila- 
chala in meditations aqd preaching the name of Krishna. 
His devoted followers occasionally came to visit him, the 
brothers Rupa, Sanatana and Vallabha came from Vrindavan, 
and were received by Chaitanya with joy ; but they were again 
Sent back to Vrindavan. Raghunath Das, another devout 
Vaishnava, was also sent, to Vrindavan. Nityananda and 
others remained with Chaitanya in Nilachala. « 

A curious story is told of the death of Chaitanya which 
is probably true. One evening, as he was wandering on the 
sea-side with his friends, he was suddenly struck at seeing the 
bright moon-beams glittering on the * blue waves of the 
sea. In one of those paroxysms whioh were so frequent 
with him, he mistook the brine for the blue waves of the 
Yamuna. A hundred associations "at once rushed into his 
heart, and he ran into the sea in extacy. Soon after he 
became insensible. His friends did not mark him running 
towards the sea. They missed him and searched for him 
everywhere; but not long after a fisherman brought to the 
disconsolate * followers thp carcass of their beloved master, 
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which he had fished up from fhe sea.* Chaitanya died in 1533 
at the early age of 48, three years after the death of Sultan 
Baber the Mogul conqueror of India. 

We here conclude this chapter. In a future chapter 
we shall comment on the teachings of Chaitanya and point 
out tip relation which his religion bears to Hinduism, and to 
the ^anor Indian religions. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

♦ 

New Year’s Present to Madame G. * * * 

From the French of Moreau . 

Love—Honour—to the farmer’s wife! 

So pretty and so kind! 

A wild bird that delights to live 
In flowers and moss enshrined! 

Old vagabond and orphan child, 

That need a fork and knife, 

May you, by good luck, come across, 

The farm and farmer’s wife! 

i 

The empty stool beside the hearth . 

The poor man’s is, at sight, 

And the great chest of walnut wood 
Denies him not his right. 

’Twas there one day, I came to sit, 

Weary with worldly strife, 

One day—then forward, and farewell! 

Oh farm and farmer’s wife 1 

My one good day has had its end 
Long since, long since, Ah mei 

* The story goes on to say that Chaitaoya revived^ into life, and 
disappeared in his proper time. * 
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But there is pleasure for me yet * 

In its sweet memory, 

I Bhut my eyes,—I see again, 

With light the garden rife. 

The hedge in flower* the little wood, 

The farm and farmer's wife 

t 

' If God, as oft our.pastor says, 

Repays all kindness done 
(At random even) to our kind, 

My debt he sure must own. 

Oh may He fill that vale with flowers, 
That home with joy and life, 

And ever guard from storms and tears. 
The farm and farmer’s wife l 

In winter may a group of Loves 
Around her spindle smile, 

Lik<3 angels bright in Mary's home. 

Her leisure to beguile; 

And may they hail with shout and noise 
On mimic drum and fife, 

**A brother dear, to' glad each year. 

The farm and farmer's wife. 

* 

Envoi. 

My little song, now take tHy flight! 

A feeble offering I 
In April nights with fuller pr&ise 
The nightingale shdil sing. 

Oh may her tendering of love, 

Scare death and ill and strife, 

And bring down choicest blessings on 
The farm and farmer's wife 1 
#■ 


T. D. 



EMPLOYMENT OF BABUS IN GOVERNMENT 
f SERVICE. 

Every now and then these is some discussion in the 
papers regarding the employment of English-educated 
Babtis in Government service. Some Englishmen feel 
disgusted at the sight of the keen energy with which those 
Babus seek employment under Government. They feel 
a discomfort, if not actual anxiety, in seeing Bengalis invade 
some of the comparatively higher ranks of the state service, 
not only in Bengal, but in the N. W. Provinces and the Panjab. 
When some years ago, Mr. Fawcett proposed in Parlia¬ 
ment, that. the competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should be held at the Indian capitals, as well as in 
London, and the Governmet did not accede to the proposal, one 
of the principal grounds on which this action on their part was 
justified and defended at the time, was, that if the examinations . 
were held in India, keen-witted Bengalis would monopolize the 
service. On the other hand, it is useless to conceal the fact that 
Bengalis feel considerable discontent and heart-burning in 
consequence of their being entirely shut out from posts of 

honor and emolument under the state. 

. • ,0m 

The question has become an important, almost a serious 

one. If it be discussed without any exhibition of impatience 
and contempt on the one hand, and of bitterness and irritation 
on the other, a satisfactory* solution of it might be expected ;. 
otherwise every fresll discussion of the subject will create 
unpleasant feeling,* and every incentive to impatience and 
irritation is sure to lead to a further discussion of the question 
in the same spirit. The'discussion of subjects that excite 
ill-feeling and discontent is generally avoided in respectable 
quarters. But the way to arrive at some satisfactory solution 
of a difficulty is to face it with boldness, and take it out 
• of the hands of muddling doctors who only; serve to increase 
the irritation. 
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Two distinct circumstances combine to create this disgust 
and impatience in the minds of Englishmen. In the first place, 
there is the fact that for every vacancy in the state service, 
there are fifty or more educated Bengali candidates for it. 
This state of things strikes an Englishman as exceedingly 
unseemly. It is extremely unpleasant to the dispensers of 
patronage, because it increases the trouble of selection, and 
greatly reduces the chance of perpetrating a job. But every 
well-wislier of the public service will naturally regard this as a 
fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as it widens the field of selec¬ 
tion. In the second place, there is a political agitation kept up 
principally by Bengalis, in consequence of their being excluded, 
under British rule, from all important service under the st&te 
in their own country, which naturally belonged to them, 
under Hindu or Muhammadan domination. 

With respect to the first of these circumstances^ it is 
usual to hear it said fyy Englishmen, that Government by 
giving English education to the Natives have, only created 
a host of discontented seekers of such "posts as they 
cannot possibly get; and that because Government has given 
‘these people education, they turn round and say that 
therefore Qtove rnment should provide them with comfortable 
posts; and that the evil has become so great that it is quite 
time that Government reconsidered its policy of giving what 
goes by the name of higher education to the Natives of the 
country. 

We propose to show here that this is a very mistaken and 
one-sided view of ‘the question.' • 

In every country, -and almost in every stage of social 
development, the various forces th&t act Upon a community 
generally divide it into pretty much the same classes or 
rectum By far the vast majority of the people in every 
cAfey are labourers, agriculturists, operative manufacturers 
add ariazans. T|e rest, who are a very small portion of the. 
whole, though the most important of all, follow what may be 
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called the literate professions, and consist of landowners, 
capitalists, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, 
priests and teachers. Leaving aside capitalists, mer- * 
chants and tradesmen, we. have the Brahmans, Vaidyas 
and Kayasth&s, who betake themselves to the literate 
professions. It is the existence and struggles of this class 
of men, that excite the ire of some Englishmen to an extent 
that threatens to endanger the whole educational policy of 
the Indian empire. 

Now, this class of men are not an excrescence of Hindu 
society, a mushroom growth, called to being by the sunshine of 
the education imparted by our rulers They are the descendants 
of the iar£e and important class who under Native rule possessed 
the monopoly of state service, and who filled the learnod 
professions of the country, undisturbed by the •competition of 
men from beyond the seas. They exist in large numbers; for 
notwithstanding the operation of many causes, tending to 
make them heavily weighted in the race of life, and increasing 
the bitterness of their struggle for existence, and thus rendering 
it extremely difficult for them to maintain their position as 
superior castes, their number has not yet been materially 
lessened. Uuder Nativo rule they betook themselves to a 
Persian and vernacular education ; hence during the first years 
of British rule, they did not come in contact with the rulers 
of the country to the extent they are doing now, owing to the 
spread of English education. The shock of the sudden 
change of Government* and the complete collapse of all poli¬ 
tical influence and social status, stupified them for a time, 
lley were then actuated by » spirit; that can best be described 
by being compared to that* which inspired Cedric the Saxon, 
of Sir W. Scott’s Ivanhoe, in his avoidance of all contact with 
the Norman conquerors. The same feeling stiU operates, to 
some extent, among our Muhammadan countrymen, But 
• lapse of time, a sense of the unprofitableness of the policy of 
keeping aloof from a feeling of •disgust, thfi spread of 

15 
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English education, and $bdve all the pinchings of hunger, 
have gradually worn out that feeling among the class to which 
the Bengali Babu belongs, and have made them fall in more 
readily with the present state of things than they did before. 

Therefore whether those Englishmen, who come out to 
India to make a living, like it or mot, they cannot avoid being 
more and more t disturbed in their serene enjoyment of the 
loaves and fishes of state service, by the jostling, the rough 
elbowing, and the uncomfortable contact of the Bengali Babu. 

The class of Englishmen, who are the loudest in their 
complaints against the struggles of the Bengali Babu, are 
themselves members in their own country of the same class 
to which the Bengali Babu belongs. The simple fact* of their 
presence in this country is sufficient to show, how keen is 
the competifcioil among men of their class at home, even if we 
did not know of the same circumstance from the paragraphs 
that now and then go the .round of the papers, detailing how, 
when clerkships and similar posts have to be filled up in London, 
the^e are a hundred times more applicants than the vacancies, 

how there were three thousand candidates for the single post 
of Secretaryship at Lloyd’s at Liverpool. 

Now,-compare the circumstances of the two countries. The 
entire service of the state, which in every country is con¬ 
sidered to be the most noble and honorable employment 
and attracts to itself the highest intellects in the land, 
belongs to the literate class in England. The extensive 
field of England’s commerce, secured’ to her by her mari¬ 
time supremacy, is occupied by the same class of men. The 
immense fabric of English manufactures, first built np by 
a system of protection,, as whed Indian textile products 
were driven out of England, not more than fifty years ago, 
by means of fines and penalties infiioted on their importers* 
and since then nurtured and grown by means of commercial 
treaties* based upon free trade principles, with countries of* 
less advanced manufacturing industry, belongs to the same 
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class. Then there is the vast British jppire, throughout which 
every post of honor and high emolument belongs to them except 
where colonists have acquired the right of self-government, 
notwithstanding all these openings there is still intense com¬ 
petition in England. 

Then take Bengal. The population is about thrice that of 
the British Isles, while the only openings for the literate 
class here are such of the low paid grades of state service 
as cannot attract any of Her Majesty’s British-born subjects; 
the professions of Law and Medicine, in which the patronage of 
the state belongs to competitors who come out here from 
England; commerce, which it monopolized by Europeans ; 
manufactures, which are killed by such one-sided protective 
measures, as the 5 per cent, import duty on Manchester goods 
in the place of the general rate 7£ per cent, on* value, and the 
strangling of the saltpetre trade by restrictive laws. If these 
openings do not afford sufficient scqpe to educated men in this 
country, they are driven to a very hard struggle indeed, and 
there can be no reasonable complaint against the jostling of 
men who are pressed by hunger. Considered with reference 
to the good of the country, the existence of a large class of edu¬ 
cated men, instead of being an evil, appears to us to^be rather 
an advantageous circumstance. It indicates the spread of an 
intelligent education, the recipients of which come to the front 
to struggle for a part of the surplus wealth of the land. In a 
country of such peculiar economic condition as India, where a 
very large portion of the wealth annually produced from the labor 
of the children of the»soil goes to increase the capital fund of the 
land of its rulers, the existence of suoh a class of men as we are 
contemplating, is a guarantee to a certain extent that some 
struggle is being made for the retention of a part of that surplus 
produce of the country, which the foreigner takes awdy to a 
distant land. 

If, on the one hand, it is the interest of the foreigner to 
decry that class of men, and the education which gives them 
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power to oope with him on his own ground, every well-wisher- 
of the country, on the other hand, cannot bnt be glad of 
. the circumstance that that class is making its existence felt, 
for otherwise there would not have been an outcry against it. 
Every one interested in the welfare of tho country must, there¬ 
fore, help to the extent that lies '.in his power, to further tho 
cause of that English education,* which brings the educated 
class to the front; and must cheer them on to the conflict 
that is to secure for >s>m the footing they have lost in all 
important walks of life. ; is with satisfaction, therefore, that 
we look upon the hungry Bengali Babu, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the best abused person within the wide 
dominions of the Queen. The hungrier he is, we like him the 
better, because his struggle is likely to be the fiercer, and the 
probability greater of his being able to come out with some 
success from the general scramble for the surplus wealth of the 
country. With whatever, feelings an Englishman may look 
upon the hungry Bengali Babu in this country, in England, 
where not only three thousand candidates apply for being 
employed in one vacant post, bnt which also sends them out to 
tins country by thousands to occnpy all its lucrative situations, 
the place-seeker is not looked upon with disgust and impatience ; 
nor is the education that begets him decried ; on the contrary 
measures are adopted to diffuse education among the masses. 

Then remains the question which the Englishman trium¬ 
phantly asks in a recent article on the Bengali Babu ,— u Why do 
the Babus so much hanker after Government service, and not 
engage in mercantile and other industrial pursuits ?” Such a 
question comes with illgrace from men belonging to that very 
class who have completely dispossessed the Babu from all the 
higher grades of state service in his own country; from men 
who have come* in large nnmbers to occupy the foremost ranks 
of all the literate professions ; from men who draw, in ten 
thousand, channels, a large part of the surplus wealth of tho 
country, and leave little hare for the accumulation of capital; 
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' from men who have not only destroyed, by their competition, all 
the important branches of indigenous industr y, but who have 
also by importing cheap articles of personal use tempted the 
people to spend in extravagant unproductive consumption a 
large part of their incomes, which otherwise they would have 
saved, and perhaps converted into effective capital. For these 
and various other reasons, the superior classes of the community, 
to which the Bengali Babu belongs, and whose members have 
to maintain the social position of their ancestors under the 
difficulties of the present day, have been reduced to the utmost 
extremities—on account of the want of capital to engage in 
mercantile pursuits—on account of the disorganization of all 
Native industries—and on account of the heavy burden that 
almost every one among them finds placed upon his shoulders, 
while still young, in the shape of the family position of his 
forefathers which ho has to keep up, without any of the 
resources they possessed. It is principally this last circumstance 
that makes it almost impossible for him to engage in enterprizes 
of any kind, requiring time for the realization of profits. If, 
under such circumstances, he tries to enter the public service and 
petitions for some post in the lowest grades, which alone are 
now open to him, the Englishman turns round and rebukes him 
for his want of’enterprize, for his perversity in always seeking 
for employment with fixed salaries, and for his presumption in 
looking up with wistful eyes to the preserves set apart for tho 
scions of the ruling race; It is as if you forcibly entered a 
household, tied down the housewife to an arm-chair, sat down 
to $at the dinner she lifts spread on the table for her little ones, 
and then threatened to horsewhip her,* if she made a wry face, * 
or uttered a shriek in her painful position. 


D. S. , 



dormez, dormez. 

From the French of Amddde de Beauplan . 

t 

Here shall no cares molest. 

► 

The«place seems hallowed and blest, 

And invites thee awhile to rest. 

May the voice of the waters be, 

With Philomel’s, thy lullaby : 

Sleep, my darling, sleep, 

I shall wake a watch to keep,— 

Sleep, oh sleep, I shall wake a watch to keep. 

In'the’midst of these forests vast. 

If the shadows the thick trees cast, 

Trouble thy peace with the past, 

Chase that funereal fear, 

Think that thy friend is near ; 

Sleep, my darling, sleep, 

I shall wake a watch to keep. 

• • 

Softly thine eyelids close, „ 

More low,—more slow,—my music flows, 
Enjoy a sweet repose ! 

Then waken from a charming dream, 

With morning’s earliest gleam. 

Sleep, fny darling, sleep, , 

I shall wake a watch f-o keep. 


f 


T. D. 



ANNALS OF KASHMIB 


(From the original Sanskrit of Kahlctna I 1 2 3 audit a .) 

BOOK. L FART II. 

BY J. C. Dutt. 

After having deposed Yudhisthira (1), the minister invited 
one Pratapaditya a relative of Vikramaditya (2), king of some 
distant country. But the kingdom torn by internal discord 
was for some time governed by Harsha and othe kings. 
Pratapaditya died after a reign of thirty-two years, and was 
succeeded by his son Ja.lauka who reigned with equal glory 
for the same period as his father. Him succt&ded his son 
Tujjina, who sharod his administration with his queen They 
built a city named Katika, and raised *a temple to Mahadeva 
Tungeswara They also planted trees in the burning plains 
of Makka In their reign lived Chandraka who it appears 
invented a sort of dance. The principal event of this reign was^ 
the visitation of a severe famine In the season of autumn, 
in the month of Bhadra, a heavy frost blighted the saU grain 
that was then ripening, and the consequence was a severe 
famine. The people were reduced to the utmost distress, natural 
feelings were smothered, neither shame nor pride nor nobility 
was then remembered ; every one became mad with hunger, and 
devoured what he could get, unmindful of the^ solicitations of his 
wife or child, son of father, equally famished with hunger. 

(1) The text says that Yudhisthira in his old age abandoned all hopes 

of regaining his kingdom, but others maintain that he was confined^ by his 
ministers in fort Agalika. , 

(2) Here the author warns his readers that some were led by mistake 

' to suppose that this was the great Vikramaditya [of Oujin], the enemy of 

Saka. • 

* ’ 
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Men were reduced to bare skeletons ; they abused and fought 
with one another for food, and cast their eyes on every 
direction as if eager to satisfy their appetite by destroying 
every living thing. At this time of distress, the king 
and the queen showed the greatest humanity; they invited 
the people to their palace asid fed them ; they imported 
rice from other countries, paying the expenses from their 
own treasures as well as from those of their ministers, 
and fed the people day and night. Every one was taken care 
of whether residing in houses, or wandering in woods or 
streets (1). At last the royal treasures were spent, and there 
was no rice, nor was there any possibility of importing it 
from any other country, as the mountain passes were blocked 
tip with snow during the winter. The king despaired of 
saving his people any longer, and unwilling to see his subjects 
perish before his eyes, and believing that it was through his 
sins that the people were suffering, became desirous of perish¬ 
ing in the flames. To this effect he spoke one night to his 
queen, and covering his face fell on his bed and began to 
weep. His queen with great fortitude consoled him, urging 
him not to lose* patience in this extremity, and telling him 
that the Attempts ef the great if unsuccessful do not reflect 
discredit on them. The distress of the people Became extreme 
(2), and for some time they were obliged to live on pigeons &e., 
till the next harvest delivered from this great calamity. The 
queen gave the villages of Katimusha and Ramusha to 
Brahmans. The king died after a reign of thirty-six years, 

and his heroic queen, unable to bear the affliction, perished 

* • 


(1) t Itis stated that no one died of hunger, a statement which passes 
all belief, if the famine was half so severe as it is represented to have been. 

(2) Here the author has brought in same miracle to save the people 
of Kashmir, but we have stated in the text what appears to us the probable 
fact. 
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by burning herself. The place where she died is called 
Vakkashtatavi. There a place of rest for travellers was 
erected, and many weary wanderers from various countries 
were fed even in the days of our author. They died without 
issue, and was succeeded by one Vijaya of a different 
dynasty. He built a town named Vijayeswara and reigned 
for eight years. 

He was succeeded by his son Jayendra of great fame, 
whose long arms are said to have reached his knees. He had a 
minister named Sandhimati, a devout worshipper of Siva, 
and a man of great wisdom: but the king led by his 
flatterers suspected him of evil designs. He was forbidden 
to approach the king, his property was confiscated; and 
he was reduced to poverty for the rest of his days, and 
was neglected by the courtiers. But neither the anger 
of the king nor his poverty rufiled his temper; for still 
he passed his days happily in the worship of his God. 
Even in his devotions he was not suffered to remain 
in peace. There ran a rumour that the time would come when 
Sandhimati would reign. His enemies at court insinuated to 
the king that the ex-minister had spread this rumour j and the* 
king, alarmed at the consequence, threw Sandhimati into 
prison. When •the last days of the king approached, his 
illness was aggravated by his fear that the imprisoned Sandhi¬ 
mati woujd succeed him, as he was childless. The only way 
to assuage his fear was to execute the minister. But however 
wisely man may design, it is in the power of Fate, says the 
author, to frustrate it. The king then ordered him to be 
impaled in the night, and he had the satisfaction to know, just 
before he expired, that his much-abused minister had died. 
He reigned for thirty-seven years, and died without a child. 

The kingdom was for a few days left without a 'king. At last 
Sandhimati, whose life it Appears was spared, and who was 
•falsely reported to the king as dead, was selected by the 
citizens to reign over them; and he relnctantly, and, it is 

* 4 /I 
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said, only at the orders of his guru, ascended the throne/ 
An experienced man as he was, he governed wisely, 
and his, reign >9 said to have been peaceful. He was however 
bigotedly religions. (Though regular in the discharge of regal 
duties, he would often go to visit different Sivas, and would feel 
pleasure even in breathing the air that blew from the temple 
of Hara, bearing the perfumes of incense and camphor that 
were burnt thfere, and the particles of the water with which the 
steps of the temple were washed. It is said, that every day he 
made one thousand Siva-lingas, and after worship, threw them 
into a river or tank. If through any accident he failed to do 
this, he would order his servants to collect a thousand 
stoneB in their stead ; and such a collection of stones was still 
to be seen in the days of our author. He filled his court with 
Bishis, and lps country with large temples and large lingas , 
with big images of bulls, and huge tridents. Tne villages and 
gifts wihch he gave away to the gods have however since been 
reclaimed. In the place for burning the dead where he was 
revived, he set np a Siva named Sandhiswara, and another 
named Isheswara after the name of his guru. He also raised 
‘ images and temples and lingas at Ksheda, Chima Devi, and 
other places. The following is a sketch of his habits. In 
the month of Chaitra he used to bathe in a fountain 
which was sanctified with the flowers with which his god was 
worshipped. In the heat of summer he lived in cqoI retreats 
in the woods, and there beside a tank he would sit and 
contemplate on .Siva. In autumn" he would worship his 
god beside some tank, and in the month of Magh.he 
would keep up nights ‘with the Bishis. A life of continued 
devotion bat ill pleased his subjects. All his time was spent 
in devotions, and he had none to spare for the management 
of hfe kingdom. His subjects therefore began to look for 
another wfeemthey'could raise to ’the throne; and they cast 
their eyes on an ambitions prince of the line of Yudhisthiri 
the blind. 
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Gopaditya the king of Gandhara, in the hope of conquer¬ 
ing Kashmir, had given shelter to the great grand-son of 
Yudhisthira. This exiled prince had a son named Megha- 
vahana, whom he sent to the country of East-yotisha to be 
present at the Sayamvara marriage of the daughter of 
its king; and he had the fortune of being selected as the 
husband of the princess. This connection gave him some 
importance in the eyes of the people ; and after ifis return with 
his wife to his father, the ministers of Kashmir invited him 
to accept the sceptre of their country, he being the descendant 
of their ancient king. Sandkimati found his kingdom weakened 
by internal disagreement, but took no steps to mend matters. 
On .the contrary, he was anxious to resign his office, believing 
that his tutelary god had given him a fitting opportunity to 
relieve himself of his kingdom, and to engage himself in devo¬ 
tion. He thought himself happy that in his last hours, and after 
the toils of government, he was still mindful of his religious 
duties; and he was glad that he would resign the kingdom of his 
own free will, and was not compelled to do it by force; and that 
during the long'period of his reign there had been no misrule. 
Thus resolved, one day he assembled his subjects and* 
resigned the kingdom into their hands, after a reign of forty 
seven years. Many people tried to induce him to retain 
his office, but in vain. Having once resigned it, he 
refused to accept the kingdom again. True to his devotional 
feelings,he dressed himself as a hermit, and, clad in white 
cloth and without a turban, he went on foot towards the north, 
speaking to none, and fixing his eyes* on the ground. 
Many of bis late subjects followed him silently weeping. After 
be had proceeded more than four miles, he sat down under 
a tree, and having consoled each of bis weeping followers, he 
sent them back. In this way he proceeded, and as he went on, 
further his’ subjects left him one by one*. With a few at- 
* tend&nts he began to ascend the mountains. At last 

taking* leave of his weeping followers, he entered the woods, 
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where many a hermit slept in his cell. There in the 
evening he built a cottage beside a tank, and within it made 
a bed of leaves, keeping his water in a pot made of the same 
material* and slept. He then repaired to the celebrated shrine of 
Seadara. There in Nandikshattra he stood before the image of 
M&hadeva besmeared with ashes, his hair tied round, his hand 
, holding a garland of seeds, while the old Bishis looked on him 
with surprise. * He spent his days in devotions and begging 
alms. 


ASWIN RECOLLECTIONS. 

What means this sadden transport ? Why boundeth thus 
my heart ? 

Why in me strange emotions in sudden rapture start ? 

’Twas buirthe passing zephyr, and as it hurried by, 

Woke on the stream the wavelets,—long buried dreams in 
me. * 

It was the breeze of Aswin,—I felt it on my brow, 

And ere these words are spoken, it vanished even now. 

* It gently waked my fancy,—a breath it hurried by, 

And fancy worketh wonders in the twinkling of an eye. 

Methought I heard all sudden the clarion sohnding shell, 

The swelling voice of Sankha, the note of festive bell; 
Methought I saw all sudden, strange forms of pomp and 
glee, 

And well dressed men and women in joy and jnbilee. 

# 

The tide of years rolled backward, and once more blithe 
and free, , 

I was a little truant, and viewed those sights with glee. 

Apd as the evening deepened, the moon it shone out brave, 
dear relation to bow and blessings^crave.* 

-_—--— - .. .. . i. ll —- 

A custom stall observed by the orthodox Hindus of Bengal on the" 
last day of the«Durga Puja. « ‘ • 
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And there were forms among them, 0 how surpassing dear, 
Who blessed the little prattler with many a loving tear. 

0! tears of love parental! O ! blessings rich and rare ! 

0! tender recollections of joys! now where, oh where ! 


HINDU SOCIETY. 

By Kanye Lal Mookerjea, m.a., b.l. 

THE FAMILY. I. 

Immutability is less predi cable of things elsewhere than of 
those in Hindustan. Under the vault of heaven, that place, 
the primeval seat of civilization, is now a catacomb where her 
sibylline books are preserved sealed and sacred, with the super¬ 
scription of the hieroglyphics V-e-d-a-s ; where in promiscuous 

heaps, and scattered through the mercy of the four winds_ 

conquest, civil disorder, maladministration, and bigotry, which 
had full play for centuries together, lie the bare bones of men 
who were skilled in the art of decyphering those mysterious 
characters. Embers remain still of customs, and juridical and 
fiscal systems, which have long died out; and although 
village communities of the exact nature, which modern research 
gives to such groups of the by-gone times, do not exist at the 
present day, direct evidence is not wanting to shew that with 
such changes as time has wrought in them, social corporations 
are not altogether a fact of the past. The revenue settlement 
of Behar brought to light many traces of corporate ownership 
of land; and Mr. (afterwwds Sir John) Shore in his Minute 
says that, “ the Collector nf Sarun quotes an instance of a village 
paying Rupees 600 revenue, and having 52 proprietors.” 
The allowance of malikana , or a tithe of the whole resources, to 
landholders who arc incapable of managing their land, and 
whose zemindary in consequence is taken under khas manage* 
ment, goes .to prove the indefeasible ownership.of landholders,. 
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and for the matter of that, "the Government to have a right 
upon the land parallel to, and not in supercession of, the right 
of the landholders. It is clear then that the Government re¬ 
cognises the title of the zemindars. The proposition perhaps is 
not a hazardous one, that the property which the zemindars 
claim in land is an essential part of the system of corporate 
ownership, which prevailed in Hindustan, under no name 
which we know of, but which Sir Henry Maine indicates by 
u Village communities of India.** 

We have spoken of zemindars, landholders, and individuals 
having proprietory rights over land, and being the component 
parts of the village communities. The words, it must be noticed, 
have in India, a sense in which they are not understood in 
other countries. True, each zemindar, or landholder, or 
individual, is a-unit of society ; but such unit is like the units 
of arithmetic compounds, made up of others. These latter, 
however, are not co-existing units with the principal one, in 
matters in which that one is especially a unit. The individual 
is the head Uf a family. He represents in his single person, 
a plurality such as the sovereign body does. The interests of 
the family are the entire care of the head or father of the 
family—the, if the name may in those days he used, patriarch. 
That is the person whose name is used in all concerns relating 
to the family—he is the mouthpiece. 

Each zemindar or landholder is such a person for himself, 
and in the additional capacity of one in whom the sole power 
resides of disposition of all affairs in connection with the reli¬ 
gious and temporal interests of the family under his superin-, 
tendence. Property in land—however much it may be an 
indispensibiiity for making a zemindar—is not a necessary 
element in the connotation of family. The multiplicity of 
conditions applying to the head of a landholding family apply 
equally in principle to the head of a family without such rights. 
The exceptional classes noticed in the latter portion of our last 
article, supposing them not to possess landed, rights, itf as 
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much as they are Hindus of their own shewing, with or 
without recognition by the great bulk of the race, come within 
the pale of the family system. Perhaps we are sure that there 
is no opposition to confront ns in the statement, that joint pro* 
perty is an accidence in the joint family system, and is rather 
the outcome of that system# than an essential characteristic 
of it. 

» 

Within our province there is not a better medium through 
which to reach the individual than the family. That classifi¬ 
cation, moreover, is very comprehensive, being exhaustive in 
its distribution and extending to the blackest sheep, remotest 
from the navel of Hinduism. Those of us, who have seen days 
of less enlightenment, bear witness to the fact of the more 
compact family system of those days. In very early times to 
which the Sanhitas are referred, the family System was more 
stringent than now-a-days. When the people first settled down 
into arranged groups, the unit, as has been said, was the 
family ; and this is so widely believed by every body acquainted 
with the habits and customs of Hindus, that no proofs need 
be adduced for its substantiation. To give to the subject a shqw 
of completeness, however, it may not be amiss to remark, that 
of the fact in question the chapters of Manu are replete with 
circumstantial evidence—not untrustworthy yet, considering 
the nature of the subject, and the impossibility of the existence 
of any minute description of the family system, whefi no body 
who had the most distant opportunity of receiving information 
about the world outside his house, # cquld have any diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining under what circumstances he lived—his 
father, brother, brother’s dbn, servant, all about him. What 
can be a better illustration than the rule that “ three persons, a 
wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law ta» have in general 
no wealth exclusively their own : the wealth which tfiey may 
earn, is regularly acquired for the man to whom they 
belong."* The man to whom they belong is the Piaster of the 

* Wtfri ft** •fStt 
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family. Whatever his wife, his son, or his slave, acquires 
during his life-time, is the property not of the wife, or of the son, 
or of the slave, but of the master; it forms a part of the joint 
property, and is to be divided among the persons having rights 
over such property, according, to their legal shares, after the 
death of the father of the family. 1 “ After the death of the father 
and mother,” the same code further says, “ the brothers being 
assembled, may divide among themselves the paternal and 
maternal estate, but they have no power over it, while their 
parents live, unless the father chooses to distribute it.** Besides, 
there are ample proofs of the inadvisability of partiton of the 
ancestral estate during the life-time of the father, which it will 
needlessly lengthen our article to quote. 

We have shewn above that the father is the head of the 
family. Unde* him live his sons, their sons, and wives, his 
daughters and his slaves. The case of the daughters is how¬ 
ever a peculiar one; she r is a member of the family of her 
brother or father so long as she is not married ; and at her 
marriage, she becomes affiliated with the family of her husband. 
Tjjhe 148th section of chapter 5th of Manu is sufficiently indi¬ 
cative of the same. <( In childhood must a female be dependent 
on her father ; in youth on her husband ; her lord being dead, 
on her sons ; if she havo no sons, on the near kinsmen of her 
husband ; if he leave no kinsmen, on those of her father ; if she 
have no paternal kinsmen, on the sovereign ; a woman must 
never seek independence.’** Then in chapter 9th defining the 

TO C5*nTO il 
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duties of the relations of women towards them, the code has 
u their father protects* them - in childhood; their husbands 
protect them in youth; their sons protect them in age; a 
woman is never fit for independence.”* Until marriage there¬ 
fore daughters remain under the guardianship of her father; 
and the passages above cited shqw distinctly, and forcibly, under 
whose protection she is to live after she has been given away 
by her father in marriage to a husband of Ms selection. In 
the event, however, of her losing her husband, and having* no 
one in his line to grant her protection, she is with her infant 
sons, if any, to revert to the guardianship of her father, if he 
be living, or of her brothers; and then she becomes for a second 
time a member of the family of her father. Such cases are to 
be Considered as exceptional ones. 

We have spoken of the position of the father as the head 
of a family. After his demise the state of the family assumes, 
as represented in Manu and other,works, a very interesting 
aspect. Passing over the ceremony of the Sraddha in which 
the Sapindas have a very important part to carry out, we find 
the brothers assembling either under the protection of the eldest, 
or partitioning the paternal estate among themselves. Nof- 
withstanding the inconvenience necessarily felt by the parties 
in a joint fafnily, notwithstanding the eulogium showered 
upon partition by the Sastras, not unfrequently the brothers 
would live in jointure—there is such a predilection in the 
minds of Hindus in favor of the joint family system, and that 
perhaps is accounted for by the fact of the universal conserva¬ 
tism of the race. The reciprocal duties'of brothers are taught 
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by the following quotations—“ the oldest brother may take 
entire possession of the patrimony, and* the others may ‘live 
under him as they lived under their father, unless they choose to 
be separated*and u let the father alone support his sons, 
and the first born his younger brothers, and lot them bqbave to 
the eldest according to law as children should behave to their 
father ”f Thus we have not what we learnt from Chanakya 
in our boyhood about tho equality in position of the father 
and the eldest brother, but Manu’s words directing the younger 
brothers when living under the eldest to be towards him of 
4 the same demeanour as they had or ought to have been of 
to their father. The eldest brother then, when turned a 
pater familias is not less the representative of the entire 
interests of the family of collaterals than the father. The 
family too of *the associated brothers is not less compact than 
the same family under its father. The unity being preserved, 
tho family remains intaot, and to such an extent that the only 
change perceptible is the slipping in of the eldest brother 
into the room of the father. No vacancy, however, takes place. 
The custom relating to the subject is so perfect as the 
question of the succession is determined of itself—it is as a 
complete, flour machinery ■ set agoing, well supplied with 
water and fuel, and under the superintendence of a man at 
the glass and taps, who is the greatest authority, and who 
is relieved at the post by different men at different hours 
without the slightest disorder of the wheels, the boiler, the 
piston, or the valves. ^ Nothing short of actual breaking out 
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of the brothers or. their children, who ever of them may 
form, the family, is likely to disturb the system. Until 
then the whole is accounted as one unit, and until then the 
family property * remains undivided. under the absolute 
management of the eldest brother. “ After the death,” says 
Manu, of the father, if the * eldest brother acquire * wealth 
by his own efforts before partition, a share of that acquisition 
shall go to the younger brothers; if they have made .a 
due progress in learning.”* “And,” says the same divine, speak- 
of the division of property acquired by brothers, “ if all of 
them being unlearned, acquire property before partition, by their 
own labor, there shall be no equal division of that property 
without regard to the first born, for it was not the wealth of 
their father, this rule is clearly settled'.’f It is perhaps useless 
noticing that the stress laid in the above passages on the 
learning of the brothers is to all legal intents and purposes 
a mere threat calculated to produce beneficial effects. There 
is no doubt, it seems, that ancestral property, its accumula¬ 
tion, and the acquisition of the members of the family withal, is 
is joint property. “ If among undivided brethren living with 
their father, there be a common exertion for common gain, 
the father shall never make an unequal division among them, 
when they divide their families.! Before partition all the 
brothers have equal though unascertained rights to the 
property acquired iu common. Separate gains however of 
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the members of the joint family pass not without some notice 
in the Institutes: “Wealth acquired by learning, belongs 
exclusively to any one of them, who acquired itj so does 
any thing given by a friend, received on jtfbount of marriage, 
or presented as a mark of respect to a guest.”* What a 
brother has acquired by labour or skill without using the 
patrimony, he shall not give up without his assent; for it 
was gained by *his awn exertion.f 

We make no apology for introducing in this place a short 
notice of the Roman familia ; the co-incidence in many im¬ 
portant respects is indeed so interesting as not to pitch upon 
it would require a degree of self-possession which we do not 
pretend to possess. “ Slaves are,” so the old Roman law laid 
down, “ in the power of masters, a power derived from the 
law of nations: for among all nations it may be remarked 
that masters have the power of life and death over their 
slaves, and that every thing acquired by the slave is acquired 
for the master.^ The quotation we have made above from 
Mann upon this point leaves no room for doubt that the slave 
was in the power of the Karta in the same way as in the 
•Roman system of law. The power of life and death which 
is expressly given by the. jus gentium to the pater-familias 
over his slave has not yet been illustrated by a parallel; and 
the explanation of this circumstance is to be drawn from 
the difference in the manner of life of the Romans at the 

time under review, and the Hindus of the age of l^anu. 

« 
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By the time of Justinian, however, the rigour of the principle 
was* much lessened. “ At the present day,” says Justinian, 
* i none of our subjects may use unrestrained violence towards 
their slaves.”* Humanity after all predominated in the 
obdurate hearts of the Romans ; and it is a wonder that 
Sylla himself passed a law, the lex comelia , by which killing 
a slave was made punishable as homicide. The power which 
the paterfamilias exercised over his slave whs spoken of as 
the dominiea potestas. This however originally differed little 
from the patria potestas , the power which the paterfamilias 
had over his children. If the sense of ownership was not so 
complete in the latter, it was probably limited more by natural 
feeling than by law, the father could sell, expose, or put to 
death Ids children.t “ Our children,” says Justinian , 11 begotten 
in lawful marriage, are in our power.” Tho» extent of the 
power of the father over the child, too brutal as it seems in 
comparison with the same fact in the |Iindu system, is suscep¬ 
tible of the 'same explanation as has been offered in the case of 
the slave. Quite in consonance, however, with the rule of 
ancient Hindu law, the child’s property like that of the slave 
belonged to the father. As in our system so in the Roman law, 
there Were certain exceptions under this head, exceptions not 
the same as those already noted in the quotation from Manu, 
but such as prove the theory of resemblance, by being of a 
nature admitting of logical demonstration of their necessity 
and inevitability. The daughter would in this country remain 
in the power of the father until she was given away in 
jnarriage. * 

■ . . -. ■ — ■ ■ ■■ »■ — — . . —.. ■■ 

* See sec. 2 Tit VIII. Lib. I. 
t See Sander’s notes to Tit. IX. Lib. I., Justinian, 
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It is to be regretted that men are not so fond of scientific 
researches as they ought to \}e. If they were, there would be 
left no doubt whatever, at tke^pqesent moment, about the sound¬ 
ness of Mr. Darwin’s theory of man’s descent from monkey 
progenitors. It Beems strange, indeed, that the best men among 
us should still question the scientific accuracy of the doctrine, 
when a little search might lead to the discovory of innumerable 
testimonies and conclusive proofs. We were thinking over 
this important subject the other day, and various thoughts and 
reflections crowded into our mind, which wo must immortalize 
with printer’s ink for the benefit of the world, and of Mr. 
Darwin's disciples in particular. We begin at once, without 
any ceremony. The monkey theory may bo considered in its 
application to the two great divisions of the Aryan family— 
the English and the Indians. Both these nations, Max Muller 
has clearly proved, and others too, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, have descended from a common Aryan ancestry. The 
question is, what is the origin of this ancient race ? Who were 
the ancestors of these early Aryans? Were they men or 
monkeys ? Darwin is for monkeys j and we shall attempt to 
show that he is not wrong. 

In the first place, the appearance of the Saheb proves 
the theory. It resembles, in colour and essential fea¬ 
tures* that of the monkey of the wliite or reddish species. 
The analogy is strikingly apparent when the Saheb puts 
away his gravity and grins with unreserved hilarity. There 
are exception^ j but, as everybody knows, exceptions only prove 
the rule. A hamlsome-looking specimen of the quadrumanous 
tribe* decently uressed iu shirt and pantaloons, must be accepted 
as an abridged edition of the jolly Saheb. the analogy i» 
complete, and extends even to the tail. For has not the Euro¬ 
pean, or rather his coat, a tail which loosely hangs about ?• The 
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fact that it is art that supplies the tail* and not nature, is im¬ 
material. It amounts only to ttyis, that what the grand sire was 
blessed with by nature, the faithful grand-child, true to his 
instincts and his noble lineage, endeavours to put on with the 
aid of a tailor. Nor are the oddities and antics, the jumping 
and reeling, the mischief-making characteristics of the monkey 
wanting in the Saheb. You may miss them in the more culti¬ 
vated types, where civilization has perhaps in the course of 
time obliterated them. But they are seen in full measure 
among those amiablo representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race 
one meets with in Lai Bazar Street, Calcutta. The gentleman, 
who come out of the grogshop of an evening, stare you in the 
face for five minutes, pat you on the back not quite gently, 
excite jonr mirth by drollery and your fear by touching your 
pocket, are undoubtedly akin, in manners, to 'those obliging 
creatures that suddenly spring upon you from the adjacent tree, 
and convert your head into an easy* chair. There is another 
note-worthy fact which cannot be lost sight of. The word 
* monkey 5 is a term of endearment among the Saheb lok, and 
those to whom it is applied feel flattered by the expression. 
This may be regarded as a presumptive argument. It at least 
shows that the Saheb, though he has distanced his ancestors in 
the race of civilization, still fondly clings to the word that 
denotes them, and acknowledges the force of those pleasant 
and sweet associations of a remote ancestry which it helps to 
recall to his mind. 

We must now turn our attention # to ,the other branch 
of the Aryan race; J we mean the Natives of India. Here 
too we find points of resemblance which are quite as striking 
as those already noticed. * If the Saheb resembled the reddish 
tribe, the Indian may be likened to the dw^faced species 
of monkey known here as Hanumcm. Among the more ebony 
coloured Native races, the similarity is most distinctly observed. 
But the Indian has no tail, it will be said. We say he has, and 
a mudh longer one than that of the S&beb. The Kucha , as the 
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posterior extremity of the dhuti is called, must appear to 
the ^scientific man to be nothing. but an imitation of the 
genuine tail of his forefathers. Hie only difference is, that 
whilo tails usually hang down and playfully move'about, the 
tail of the dkuli is fastened to the waist, and has no freedom 
of action. * • * 

Another argument, perhaps the strongest in favor of 
the theory in question, is furnished by the word Baboo. This 
is evidently Baboon minus the last letter. How the ter¬ 
minal n has dropped in the course of timd, it is for philo¬ 
logists* to determine. Common sense tells us,—and its ver¬ 
dict who can impugn ?—that the. title of the Bengali has its 
root in the word baboon. Hence the inevitable conclusion 
that the Baboo of the period is a lineal descendant of the 
monkey race. * The analysis of the Bengali word for monkey 
suggests another argument of no small importance. That 
word is 4 Ba-nara,’ and thfe most superficial observer is struck 
with its affinity to the word 4 Nara’ which means 4 man’. Can 
we resist the inference forced upon us by this philological argu¬ 
ment that, in the opinion of the Natives of Bengal at least, men 
and monkeys are included in the same race and descended 
from the*same ancestry. THe extensive prevalence of hanuman 
puja in this country is another cogent argument. It shows 
how reverently our countrymen cherish and honor the memory 
of their primitive fore-fathers* 

Hie ( ia|fc argument we have to notice, is the strong and 
unmistakable aping propensity rooted in the Native mind. 
Of this * there can be no doubt in * the minds of those 
who have observed, wittf sufficiefit care, the effects of western 
education an& civilization upon tfie native mind, as mani¬ 
fested in the (Jjtfferent departments of reform. It will be ad¬ 
mitted oh ail hands that, among educated Natives, refinement 
means-, nothing but aping or thoughtless imitation. He passes 
for a thorougbly educated man among ns, in these days, who 
is a 44 true bopy*’ of a‘civilized Englishman. An- cfiriginal 
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thinker is a vara avis in Native society. What is our literature 
but mass of translations of English literature and sciencp ? 
What are our books but magazines of western thought and 
learning? What are our philosophy, poetry and romance, 
but Hamilton, Shelly and Scott in Native costume? -If we 
turn to politics we shall find that all our ideas of government, 
economy and constitutionalism, arc derived from English books. 
Lav, municipality, drainage, water-pipes, gas lights, railways, 
telegraphs, post pillars, all these show aping. There is aping in 
our cities and our homes, and in the very depths of our 
social and domestic life there is an imitation of European 
habits and manners. We do not always imitate deliberately. 
In most cases we do so almost unconsciously and instinctively. 
We take in foreign ideas and customs as we inhale the air. 
The Natives live in an atmosphere of imitation * The Baboo 
seems born to copy. He is an ape by instinct and nature. 
And why? Evidently because he lids descended from the 
monkey tribe. The logic is conclusive. The inference is 
irresistible, that Darwin is right, and that men and monkeys 
ought to look upon each other as cousins. 

Hangman Pershad. 

ON THE/ CONSISTENCY OF ORIGINAL RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS WITH MORAL AGENCY. 

By a* Native Minister. 

• » 

•In order to shew the consistency of original righteousness 
with moral agency, it is necesskry to ascertain the meanings 
of those terms. By original righteousness is *fneant that 
primitive state of holiness and pnrity in which, Scriptures 
tell us, our first parents were created. In the book of Genesis, 
which contains an account of the generation of all things^ 
the creation of man is spoken of in the following terms 
“ And God said, let ns make man In our image, after our 
18 
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likeness.” Gen. I. 26. With the elements of this divine like- 
nesj St. Saul acquaints us in one of his epistles. “ And “that 
ye (the Ephesian converts) put on the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. IV. 
24. The same inspired writer tin another epistle says, ‘‘And 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him.” Knowledge, 
righteousness and true holiness, then, constitute the chief, 
if not the only attributes of that divine similitude in which 
the original ancestors of the human race were created. Solo- 
man declares the same truth when he says, “ Lo this only 
have I found that God hath made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions.” Eccle. VII. 29. This original 
rectitude of man, then,* agreeably to the passages quoted above, 
consisted in *a perfect illumination of the mind to know and 
comprehend the law of God, in holy dispositions and ' affections 
which inclined him to »an observance of that law, together 
with % subordination of his animal to his spiritual nature. 
By moral agency, on the other hand, is the state of a moral 
,agent, that is, of a being capable of virtue or vice, of praise 
or blame, of reward or punishment. The conditions of moral 
agency.are evidently, intelligence, a moral faculty, and a will 
free from restraint. Such being the definitions of original 
righteousness and moral agency, our present enquiry is, Are 
these two things consistent with one another ? 

I. There are some a pirori considerations which afford a 
strong presumption t that original righteousmess is not in¬ 
consistent with moral agency. * , 

1. The Scriptures'reveal to us the existence of angels 
, who do Gbd’s will in heaven. These unfallen beings delight 
ih4®© performance of holy acts, the observance of God’s 
lawdj and the execution of his commands. That they were 
created by the llmighty in that purity which they maintain, 
is evident from the way in which the fall of some of their 
companions is mentioned in Scripture;—“And the* angels 
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which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, 
he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto 
judgment of the great day;” wade 6.) the words 1 first estate’ 
evidently alluding to their original creation with holy princi¬ 
ples and dispositions. And, in the face of the fact of the 
defection of some of the angels, no one will have the hardihood 
to deny, that they are moral agents, capable of*virtue and 
vice and susceptible of reward and punishment. »The existence 
therefore, of the angels is a standing proof of the compati¬ 
bility of original righteousness with moral agency. 

2. Further, it will not be denied by any one tha^t God 

himself is a moral agent. Ho has moral attributes in the 
highest perfection. He has an infinite capacity for thediscern¬ 
ment of the evil and of the good. His understanding is 
infinite. He is possessod, moreover, of boundless freedom in 
his actions. He doeth according to his will in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, and no 
creature can say to him,—What doest thou ? That his actions 
are not susceptible of reward is owing not to any defect of 
his moral qualifications, but to the circumstance that there is 
no being superior to him, and that he is responsible to none.* 
God himself, then, is a moral agent—the Supreme moral 
agent. ' The source and fountain of all moral agency. And 
this greatest of rational existences is not only originally, but 
everlastingly, immutably and necessarily holy. Hence original 
righteousness cannot bo destructive of moral agency in the 
proper sense of the tefm. - / 

3. Moreover, weje original righteousness inconsistent with 
moral agency, God’s power qould no£ bo said to jbe infinite; 
for his ability to create would be confined within narrow bounds. 
On the supposition of the incompatibility of original rectitude 
with moral agency, God might indeed create worlds and 
sentient and brute creatures—he might create beings possessed 
Of thought and reflection, but he could not creatp beings of a 
higher order—beings endued with h^ly disposition, who should 
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be also his accountable and loyal subjects. He might adorn 
the material workmanship of hk hands with that beauty, and 
that sublimity which have theiiftrue source in him—he might 
dignify his creatures with a portion of his intelligence and of 
his wisdom but he could not, on the present supposition, impart 
to them a single ray of his goodness, of his holiness, and of 
his moral excellency. He might if he chose, display his 
power, his wisdom and all his natural perfections by the work 
of creation; but he could not manifest the higher attributes 
of the divine character, his love of holiness and detestation 
of sin,—he could not do this without making his creatures 
either mere automatons destitute of liberty, or created rebels 
against his divine majesty. 

4. Lastly, it may well be questioned—we would not 
dogmatize on such a subject,—but it may well be questioned, 
whether there can be, in the nature of things, pure rationality 
in a being abstracted from moral bias. It may fairly be 
doubted whether there can be beings possessed of thought and 
reflection, without at the same time being possessed of an incli¬ 
nation towards either virtue or vice. We are, at any rate, 
unaware of the existence of such singular beings. For aught 
we can tell, it is impossible or unsuitable that such beings 
should exist; and rational creatures with .perfect moral 
indifference may be merely a figment of the imagination of a 
certain class of theologians. If so, rational beings, at the 
moment of their creation, must be endued with an inclination 
towards virtue, for we cannot imagine that the infinitely holy 
God would impart to them an opposite inclination. 

II. In the second place, tlierejs nothing in the nature of 
^either original righteousness or mpral agency which makes 
them inconsistent with each other. The elementary ideas, so 
to speak, whicfer'gS to make up the complex idea of original 
righteousness are, (as we have already stated 4 them to be) 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. And the elemen¬ 
tary ideas of moral agency, are intelligence, a moral faculty, 
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and a will free from restraint. Intelligence or knowledge is 
cojnmon to both the comply ideas. The moral faculty can 
possibly present no logical opposition to any of the elements 
constituting original righteousness. If, therefore, there be any 
inconsistency in the case at all it must be between freedom of 
the will on the one hand and original purity on the other. 
Now, we maintain that that freedom of the will which is essential 
to moral agency is quite consistent with original rectitude. 
For there lids been no such advocate of original righteousness 
as has maintained that Adam was so irresistibly and from 
absolute necessity of nature, so overwhelmingly inolined to 
holiness that it was impossible for him to have liberty of choice. 
Adam was free—his will was free from all co-action—from all 
physical compulsion—from all restraint. In the words of our 
admirable Confession of Faith, u After God hq,d made all other 
creatures, he created man male and female, with reasonable 
and immortal souls endued with k^wledge, righteousness and 
true holiness, after his own image, having the law of God 
written in their hearts, and power to fulfil it; and yet under a 
possibility of transgressing , being left to the liberty of their own 
will which was subject unto change. Or, as the great Calvi- 
nistic Poet expresses it, man was oreated holy and 

“ Sufficient to have stood, yet free to fail; 

Not free what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith and love, 

Where only what; they needs must do appeared 
Not what they would.” , . 

t 

'in his state of innocency,, man had power to will and to do 
that which was good and well pleasing to jit od; but yet 
mutably so that he might fall from it. Nis will was endued 
with that natural liberty, that it was neither? forced^ nor by 
any absolute necessity of nature determined to good or evil. 
And the best proof of this natural liberty of man, in his state 
of cyiginal purity, is furnished by Jhe fact thjit he did fall , 
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which ho could not have done had his will been determined 
by force or an absolute necessity of nature. 

But it will be said, that lioerty is inconsistent with the 
concreation of holy dispositions w|ch Adam. A perfect moral 
indifference is essential to liberty^ The mind at the moment 
of creation must be indifferent to vice or virtue. Tt must 
remain in equilibrio . Any inclination to the side of virtue or 
vice unsettles thfe equilibrium and is therefore destructive of 
liberty. 

Now, in reply to this objection, sijppose that Adam was 
created in a state of perfect moral indifference ; that is to say 
with no inclination to virtue. We ask, how could he come by 
virtue ? We hold that he could not, on the supposition made; 
for the exercise of volition the will must either remain in its 
original state qf perfect moral indifference or will not. If it 
remain in a state of moral indifference, then all its determina¬ 
tions must be indifferent, so far as the moral element is con¬ 
cerned ; for the effect cannot have that which is not in the 
cause. But if the will does not remain in the original state 
of indifference, but makes a movement towards the side of* 
virtue, then the equilibrium is destroyed, and, on the principles 
of our opponents, liberty is. at an end. Indifference, then, 
cannot be essential to liberty, and if it were it would not help 
the matter much. 

All misconceptions on the part of those who cannot recon¬ 
cile original righteousness with moral agency, as in the objection 
stated above, arise from their erroneous vibws of that freedom 
of the will which they Consider essential tp moral agency. To 
lay the axe, therefore, to the root of all such misconceptions, it 
in necessary fc disprove the theory of what is called metaphy¬ 
sical liberty. As this subject has been handled in a masterly 
manner by thUt prince of theologians, the eminently pious 
. and philosophic Jonathan Edwards, whose treatise on the 
“Freedom of the Will” has created on era in the history of 
metaphysical theology and for ever set at rest the great 
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question which it discuses, we shall merely, in a few words, 
indicate thejino of argumentation he has adopted. 

The consciousness ol every loan tells him that within certain 
limits, he can do whatever l|o pleases. If this were all the 
freedom which the Libertarian contend for, we might readily 
agree with them. If I choose I can at this moment raise my 
hand ; nothing but the physical force of anothef man bearing 
down my arm can prevent the act. Now, what causes this act ? 
Evidently my volition. But what causes my volition ? The 
libertarians answer, the self-determination of the will,—thus 
ascribing to the will not only the act but the volition which 
causes tho act, that is to say an act of the will is that volition 
which produces the act. Or, in other words, the cause of that act 
of the will (for volition is nothing more than this)which produces 
the act, is another antecedent act of the will. IjThon it is asked, 
what is the cause of this act of the will of the sceond power ? The 
answer must evidently be, an ac$ of the will still anterior ; 
and thus the necessary consequence of tho doctrine of the self- 
determining power of the will is an infinite succession of voli¬ 
tions or acts of the will, each producing the other—a result as 
little consistent with sound philosophy as with the universal 
consciousness of humanity. To. escape this conclusion some 
libertarians, like Coleridge, maintain that the reign of causation 
does not extend to the domain of the will. Such a gratuitous 
assumption, to say the least, is quite unphilosophical; for, 
that every effect must have a cause, is a first truth in all 
philosophy. The principle of causality is universal and ne¬ 
cessary. u I ask,V says Cousin, though in ill keeping with 
his views of liberty, “ I ask, if there be a savage, a child, an 
old man—a man in health, or a man under/disease, or even 
an idiot provided he be not altogether sok— who, upon having 
presented to him a phenomenon which commence^ to exist, 
does not on the instant suppose that* there is a cause The 
truth is, the principle of causality obtains as well in the laws 
ofanind as in those of matter, and 4he successions of the mental 
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and moral world are as invariable and necessary as those of 
the physical world. It thus appears that the wi]l does not 
determine itself; and therefore self-determination of fcht*>Till 
cannot be necessary to liberty an® moral agency. "What deter¬ 
mines the will is, the dispositions, t the desires, and the inclinations, 
as the consciousness of every man testifies. If the will have no 
power of self-determination—if indifterenee be not essential to 
liberty—if the wilf be determined and necessarily (so far- as cau¬ 
sation is concerned) determined by the dispositions, then all 
inconsistency between liberty and the concreated holy disposi¬ 
tions and desires vanishes. 


SONNET. 

' The two pkocessions. 

From the French of Josdphin Soulary. 

Two processions met on consecrated sod, 

One was sad,—it followed the bier of a child, 

« A woman was there, whose sobs bursting wild 
Attested a heart crushed under the rod j 
The other was gay,—-a mother who trod » 

Triumphant, friends, and a babe undefilod 
(Who sucked at her breast, prattled nonsense, and smiled,) 
To be sealed with the seal that marks ns of God. 

The service done, the gatherings crossed each other, 

And then prayer’s mighty work was se?n achieved, 

The womeij barely glanced at on$ another, 

But oh, change !—in both the. glad and grieved, 

One wept by foe bier,—’twas the joyful young mother, 

Ahd one singled at the babe,—’twas the mother bereaved. 

T. D. 
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By Kanye Lal Mookerjee, m.a.,b.l. 

(Continued from page 133 ). 

In respect of the status of the brother, and the daughter, 
there is in certain points a divergence between the two 
systems of law, which, howsoever otherwise irrelevant to our 
subject, is, for the sake of exhibiting the identity distinctly, 
by an indication of the particulars wherein it is wanting, of 
some importance here. In the first case, in the Roman system 
at the decease of the pater familias , the brothers form different 
families, each being a separate headland sui juris at the same 
time. Positive *pr oof of this can easily be collected from the 
ancient law, whereas nothing of the nature of an argument 
can be adduced to the contrary. Although the term pater 
familias did not apply to the father as such of a family, and 
means a person not Subject to the power of another, and 
consequently hawng pthers under his f>ower,—and it would 
not therefore be impossible for the brother to oocupy that 
position,—yet that does not «seem to have been th^ fact. The 
notion of a family of brothers is nowhere perqpptible. In the 
second case, that is, that of the daughter, we have a olear 
statement that, if her father die before her marriage, she becomes 
mti juris. Her independence ensues the death of her father 
who, must have been the pater /svtibi, but , not if he 
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himself was merely a subordinate member of the family. 
Among the Hindus, this is not, and never was, the fact. Perhaps 
the comparison requires a good deal of allowance for the disparity 
of the age, and the difference ill polity of the two societies, and 
a thousand dther causes beside/. 

Hie physiognomy of the £wo systems we have above 
considered, one can not fail to observe, is strikingly expressive 
of identical principles in their constitution. We find in both, 
the father of the family exerting his supreme power over his 
children, son’s children, and slaves, in such a manner that 
during his incumbency, the existence of the other members 
of the family is, to all intents and purposes bearing upon the 
society at large, quite ignored. In both, we see the son and the 
slave occupying the same status, employed no matter how they 
may be in matters temporal, household, or otherwise, of entirely 
opposite descriptions. In both, we see the daughter^—no less 
an object of love and care-than the son—is, unlike him, deprived 
of the legal protection of the father, and passes out of his 
control, and into the circle of a different family, from the time 
piat she is given away in marriage. The Boman law affirms 
the principle of patria potestas —simply, the power of the pater 
familio8 <—as underlying the organization of the ancient family. 
That is an explanation merely; as the prinbiple laid down 
like all principles, requires the process of generalization, which 
to suppose that the ancients were conservant with, would be 
to ascribe to them intelligence they certainly did not possess. 
In the beginning t of ’society a fact was a faqj;; protection was 
wanted, and it was granted. As howover times advanced, 
some thought of regularity—with that superstitious personifies- 
v tion for which the most ancient breeds are famous—dawned 
in the minds of the learned; custom made it necessary for 
the father td' grant shelter, and for the son or grandson, or 
other relation or stranger under the same guardianship, to 
obey. The assumption, therefore, of the patria potestas as an 
explanation of the system wherein uniformity to so great a degree 
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was visible, is a plausible one. On aocount of the absolute 
nullity of any theory by wliich to throw light upon the 
Hindu family system, we shall not perhaps be too wide of 
the truth in making use of the sAme principle. 

Manu does indeed teem with precepts upon which a great 
part of the social organism of the present time is based, but 
for all that, the work itself is proof that it does flfot belong to 
a later period than that of the transition from hn unsettled to 
a settled state of society, or at all events, when the present 
society was in its infancy. Indeed, there is no principle laid 
down for the system of a number of generations .living 
together; and there are no rules even upon that subject, 
but the strong terms r representing the glorious prospect of a 
religious future upon partition or separation of the members 
of a joint family, are clearly indicative of thq constitution of 
the family. On that point, the most weighty argument is the 
pertinacity with which men even 30 late as the present year, 
have clung to the custom of nnited living; as notions or 
beliefs of such stability and universality have always been 
looked upon as leading to presumptions akin to proofs themselves 
of the facts upon which they bear. The teachings of the work m 
question upon the status or condition of the members of the joint 
family requirfi no reproduction. There was no occasion, it 
appears, in that work for giving an explanation of the theory of 
the family system ; the learning and antiquarian research "of 
the nineteenth century had unfortunately no influence upon 
the past, nor had tfie divine the most distant idea that his 
bowels would be ransacked for jewels which he did not, for 
their being very common then, choose to store up* there. The 
rules prescribed for the performance of the sraddha of deceased 
ancestors, offer no clue to the secret we^are in quest of, as 
they do not evidently include the slave, and the-* wife. For not 
a very different reason the tie of consanguinity cannot help 
ub out. Both these doctriqes are of later development. The 
rite* of the sraddha are as old, and hate authoritative dictation 
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in as popular a code, as theHnstitutes of Manu. This inclines 
us rather to the position, that the predominance of the sacerdo- 
tal’order,'the peculiar gloom of superstition in which the giant 
intellects of the period were /merged, the absolute undefined 
nature of the beliefs of the ignorant, all tended to produce a 
change partly intentional, and partly occasioned by thD 
progress of events, from the natural state in which every 
thing would take place by the law of necessity, to a highly 
artificial one, represented though it is as having been ordered 
by the divinity himself through the wisdom of his prophets. 
One view of the sraddha ritual is that, it was meant as a 
methodical revival and celebration of the memory of departed 
ancestors resulting in its perpetuation through at least fourteen 
generations—and this view, if we are not much mistaken, is 
peculiarly suited to our purpose. In that observance, we 
find religion recognizing the established customs in the 
beginning of Hindu society, not with emphatic and plain 
affirmation of their existence or importance, but with a look 
blank and dull, suggestive of the inward thought she had 
of representing everything in her own way. The pinda and 
the oblation of water, were conceived, according to the 

A 

proximity of the deceased * to the living; and the believing 

world took them to be of superior religious efficacy calcula- 

* 

ted to relieve the manes of relatives from the tortures 
of the next existence. They thought as they were taught 
to think, and the idea that punishment should be inflicted 
on their fathers for their breach of duty, was a horror to the 
patriarchs, who in their turn would expect to receive only 
kindred service to what* they would pay to those to whom 
they stood in^the same relation as their wards bore to them. 
Fourteen generations in the direct or male lino, we have just 
said, were connected together by the sraddha ritual, and 
these again were connected with all their ancestors in the 
same line, by each of them being the propositus, to whom, and 
from whom, one set of fourteen generations might be tmoed. 
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The descending and ascending lines, therefore, met in one 
point, without—for the sake of accuracy—any deviation" in 
their respective inclinations : they were different parts of 
the same straight line. Thhi is agnatic relationship, for 
tl agnati aro those who are related to each other through 
Inales.”* , „ 

In the ancient Roman form of the family, # the authority of 
the pater familias extended to the agnati only. In Aryavarta 
too, the case does not seem to liavo been otherwise. For, sup¬ 
posing that the sraddha was a sacrament prescribed by the 
priests ostensibly for the spiritual benefit of the deceased, but 
virtually for the permanence of the relationship between certain 
members of Hindu society connected together by the 
blood of the same ancestor, we find nothing prevents us 
from affirming that the agnati are the chief *and the only 
relations, that have any admission into a discussion of the 
Hindu family. Indeed, the daughter’s sons—the daughter’s 
daughters require no mention at all—have a right to offer 
oblations to their maternal grandfather, maternal great¬ 
grandfather, and maternal great-great-grandfather, but 
that is simply in right of their mother; and, moreover, 
plenty of texts may be quoted for the demonstration of 
the fact that,*by her marriage a woman goes under the 
guardianship of her husband, or of him among whose wards 
her husband is one—why ? witness the oxisting custom of 
the adoption of the gotra (family name) of her husband by 
a woman at the time of her marriage, which is a distinct 
acknowledgment that, thenceforth she becomes a member 
of her husband’s family; witness, too, the existing custom 
of the removal of the bride to her husband house imme¬ 
diacy after she has been given away to* the bridegroom. 
Those who are related to a man through females are formed 
in Roman Law' his cognati; and as it is with the Romans, 

* Jhstinian Lib I., Tit. XV., Sec. I. * 
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so it is with us, that the cognates do not come under the 
same patria potestas , or do not, strictly speaking, belong to 
the same family with us. The sacrament of the sraddha is 
therefore, in respect of the individuals within its purview, 
rather too wide to be setuown as an essential principle 
of the family system. , * 

If the Sraddha is too comprehensive consanguinity is still 
more so. It evidently ties together all 'persons that are born 
either in the male line, or in that which begins with a female, 
because all possess in them the blood of the common ancestors. 
The agnati and cognati are not different in any way, and in any 
point of view, that is consistent with consanguinity. The 
Sraddha stops with the daughter's sons as regards persons 
related through females; but consanguinity cannot be con¬ 
fined even within that limit. Where, therefore, there is no room 
for one cognate, there is certainly no space for more than one. 

The existence of similarity is observable in the ancient 
Hindu and Homan social systems as regards the principle 
upon which the Sraddha or consanguinity has been seen above 
to have no special bearing. The Homans of yore, whose customs 
may perhaps be considered to have been the remnants of still 
earlier usages, recognized the agnates as belonging to the 
same family; and the relationship implied by the gotra is not 
very different. The got') ajas were persons born in the same 
gotra ; or, more intelligbly, persons descended from those of the 
same gotra or family name with themselves, all the gotrajas being 
related to one another through males. To be more perspicuous 
we are to refer to the origin of this relationship. There were 
in the beginning, when the 18w of multiplication of the 
human race firci/came into effect, Rishis or saints, who were the 
patriarchs. The names of those Hishis became, as we can well 
comprehend from the nature of the family system, the family 
names, and descended in the male line. The son of Bharadwija 
* was a Bh&radw&ja, that is, he belonged to tbe Bharadwlja gotra. 
Alt that wertf bom of males in that line, would trade their 
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origin to Bharadwija : the sons of females bom of men of the 
Bharadw&ja gotra, would not have the same gotra, that is, they 
would not belong to the same family with the Bhradwdjas ; 
they would have the gotras of their fathers, who must have been 
of different gotras , because between a male and a female of the 
same gotra, a connubial relationship cannot be contracted; 
(samdnagotrdm, samdndrsheyim kanyam nopay timet). We 
have remarked above that a woman married is Under the power 
of her husband or other .guardian, who must be a near 
sagotra of her husband. We add that she changes 
her family-name with her natural guardianship. Her. gotra , 
or family-name, is that of her husband. The sons of a woman 
are not the sagotras of the sons of her father. With them 
therefore, they do not form the same family, in as much as they 
do not come under the same patria potestas , either as regards 
immediate protection, or as regards the traditional authority 
of the respective patriarchs. The gotraias rank all in the male 
line, and have a position similar to that of the agnati of ancient 
Roman law. 

We have in the preceding paragraph spoken of the gotra 
of the Brahmanas. The rule is not exactly the same with 
respect to the other castes. Their gotra is to be referred for its 
origin, not to that of the patriarch or the first originator of each 
family, but to the gotra of the family priest. It will not be 
oat of place to notice here that the priest in those old 
times was the only person who presided over all rituals for the 
spiritual welfare of ‘the family. The division of that work 
into the part allotted,to the guru or spiritual adviser, and that 
of the purohita, the Brahman who performs the daily worship 
in the houses of the yayamanas, is of later invention. But 
although the priest gave the gotra , it remained unchanged and 
was transmitted to succeeding generations, according to the 
same rule, as* was prescribed for Brahmans. But one pecu¬ 
liarity there exists worthy of notice, which, otherwise, it is 
apprehended, may give rise to doubt# as to the ^ correctness of 
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our assertion. In the case of Brahmans, marriage is not 
allowed between persons of the sWe gotra , whereas the Sudras 
are not controlled by that ordinance. But calculated though this 
would at first sight seem to defeat our position, we hope to 
prove this as justifying us. Ttye race of Sudras had tolerably 
multiplied at their settlement according to the direction of the 
Hindu scriptures. The number of families was large when 
the principle Of gotra was introduced among them. One 
Brahman would not confine himself to one family only; he 
became the priest of many. All those families, different 
though they were in blood-relationship, and subject though they 
were not to a common pater familias , received the same gotra. 

We shall point to the sameness as entirely accidental, and 
the transmission of the gotra downwards, all that is permanent 
and regular. Nothing prevents us from marking the gotra of 
the family that was first adopted for sacerdotal purposes by a 
Brahman, as such gotra No. 1, the next as such gotra No. 2, and 
so on. We shall have families distinct in respect of both their 
origin and their gotra. The gotras of the Sudras , therefore, indi¬ 
vidually taken pursue the same course with the gotras of Brah¬ 
mans. Between two gotras accidentally the same, there is 
nothing therefore, that stands in the way of any marriage rela¬ 
tion being contracted. The ceremony of the pinda does not 
include within its arena the family having the identical gotra 
with that of the deceased, but not connected with him by con¬ 
sanguinity. So that, among the Sudras there are families having 
the same gotra , but not forming off-shoots of the same original 
family. ' « 

Now to take up the thread of our argument. We have been 
endeavouring to establish that the principle called by the 
Homans the patrjp. potestas , and by the Hindus that of the 
gotra ,«was the' soul of the family system. We are of course 
no'good judge of dur own success. We should therefore 
like tol supplement our reasons, with a passage taken from 
Manu. “ A given son must never claim the family and estate 
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of his natural father, the funeral cake follows the family and 

estate ; but of him, who has* given away his son, the funeral 

oblation is extinct.”* The adopted son, such is the "purport 

of the last text, forfeits his right to offer the pinda to his natural 

father, because that right follow^ the family and estate, and the 

Tamily and estate of the natural father, the son given away 

has no claim to. The moment a son is adopted by a different 

family, he is not, and thenceforth never becomes,« member of 

the family of his natural father, and consequently is not 

eligible for the performance of the Sraddha of his natural 

father. We submit, although ef course with great diffidence, 

that it is obvious from the above that the right of pinda is 

dependent upon the gotra ; so that the gotra is the hinge upon 

which the Sraddha turns—it is the first moving cause, by which 

the family system is kept a-going. * 

This article ha3 been devoted to the examination 

of the principle of the gotra, which is the soul of the 

system under consideration. Perhaps wo shall incur the risk 

of repetition or unnecessary elaborateness, if we take up the 

thread of our argument. Still however, we believe we ough£ 

not to refrain from noticing the fact that however much the 

sacraments prescribed by the four Yedas may differ in other 

particulars, they are at one in holding that for the identification 

of the person, who is performing any act of spiritual importance, 

or of the person in respect of whom any such act is performed, 

his gotra, and the gotrq of his predecessors up to the fourth degree 

must be pronounced with their names. It is evident that the 

institutions of annaptasana, marriage and sraddha , could not be 
, _ « * • . 

c^taf3rf<«it5rrts u ^ w i * u 

• • 

cwtosfo i i* fro** 

c^ffarfirf vn cntsrf9^c*r sswre obrr* 

wwu f*t^ firofai 

• 20 < 
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earlier than the gotra ; and thig is quite consonant with the 
theory which jurisprudence and common sense suggest. 

hi speaking of the gotra relationship we have distinguished 
it from consanguinity ; and besides noticing one fact in relation 
to the point, it would be bootl4ss to go over the former ground 
again. In illustration of what has already been said, wd 
intend to refer to the definition of consanguinity given in 
the Indian Succession Act. Section 20 of that act runs as 
follows — u Kindred or Consanguinity is the connexion or 
relation of persons descended from the same stock or common 
ancestor.*’ Persons, of course, means both men and women ; 
there is therefore consanguinity between the married daughter, 
the brother, and the married sister—and this is relationship 
not recognized by the gotra theory. Not to speak of collateral 
consanguinity, • which is defined to be that which subsists 
between two persons, who are descended from the same stock 
or ancestor, but neither of whom is descended in a direct lino 
from the other, lineal consanguinity, which means the con¬ 
nexion subsisting between two persons, one of whom is descend¬ 
ed in a direct line from the other, in as much as it does not 
cease on a daughter’s being married, and does not allow the 
daughter-in-law a place amoftg‘those that are within its pale, 
will be a too defective principle to be affirmed of * the old form 
of the family system. Tho family is the family ,of sagotras 
(persons of the same gotra )—all women, being of the gotra of 
their husbands, and unmarried girls of that of their fathers. 

By affirming sagotra kinship between the persons composing 
a family, we certainly do not wish to be understood as meaning 
to include sdl sagotras in the samfi family. In that case clan 
or tribe woulcj^be a better word—in the absence of an exact 
one—to express ths idea signified by gnati in Bengali or Sanskrit. 
Indeed, traces* are yet discernible of a large number of sagotras 
living together, and forming the same family ; but they would 
rather answer the description given in a previous article of 
this series, of a village Community* Although taking the 
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villages of Ballagor and Bhatpara as examples, we find many 
new. families among the ol<|er ones, yet a few years back the* 
main population of those villages consisted of a number of 
very high class Bhattacharjies in the one, and similar Koolins 
in the other, each aggregate forming a family. Instances of 
families with the grand-father as the head are very common, 
and the great-grand-father occupying the position of the 
paterfamilias is not rarely seen. Does it nt>t {jhen appear 
consistent with reason that in the earliest times 14, afterwards 
10, and next after 7 generations might live together ? We 
state the proposition as a mere query. 

FANTASY, 

From the French of Girard de Nerval . 

There is an air for which I’d freely change 
All Rossini’s, Mozart’s, and Wober’s spells, 

An old, old air that of some sorrow tolls, 

Sad, fascinating, endless, weird and strange. 

Each time I hear that air, my soul is borne 
Back through the vista of two hundred years, , 

Reigns Louis Treizo,”— and in my sight appears 

A hill-side green, where fading sunbeams mourn. 

Then suddenly, a noble castle towers. 

Brick, with stojio fretwork, and red glass that glows, 
Girt by a park, through which a jive* flows, 

Bent over by innumerable ferns and flowers. 

# • 

And then a lady at a window high, 

* a* 

Fair, with dark eyes, in which a tear \ trace, 

Oh, is it in my dreams I’ve seen that face*? 

Or have I ever lived in times gone by*? 


T. D. 
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It is sad, but not the less true, that the acts of the Govern¬ 
ment in this country excite but very little attention on the 
part of the people. Whether these acts relate to proposed 
measures for legislation or to the exercise of executive authori¬ 
ty, they are received with a stolidity and passed by with an 
indifference which ^are sufficient to daunt the most sanguine 
as to the future political improvement of the country. Almost 
every month during the session of the different Legislative 
Councils, some new bill touching the vital interests of the 
people is brought in and passed, and yet hardly a murmur 
is heard as to the reason why. Almost every number of the 
Gazette transfers large districts from one Thanna to another, 
from one district to another, and no one knows or cares to 
know or enquire the wherefore of the act. To those un¬ 
acquainted with the history and circumstances of the people 
•the phenomenon thus presented is inexplicable. But those 
who have studied tbe subject know that it is capable of a very 
simple explanation. The fact is, that there is no such thing 
as political life in this country. Under tub influence of 
English rule, we have progressed in knowledge, prospered in 
commerce, carried on the peaceful occupations ol life steadily 
and safely., But we have not only not made any advance in 
political science, but what little notion of it there was in the 
national character has been most effectually stamped out. 
All imperial interests, all local* interests, are so inexorably in 
i tjjhe hands of..the ruling power that the people may fairly be 
compared to chess-men. They cannot move until they are 
moved, and the hand that has the power of moving them does 
not apparently wish that they should, know' where they are 
being taken to. In the days when the old Hindu kings 
governed the country, ^jvery one who was in any way dis- 
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tinguished by wealth or talent, had an active share in the 
management of affairs. Even? under the ruthless despotism 
of the Moslem ruler, the nation was allowed and at times 
compelled to take a part in the government. The present 
regime Alone has so conducted affairs that it required the 
•stringent provisions of the new criminal procedure code to infuse 
a slight passing political excitement in the -country. So 
rigidly are we excluded from politics, that the interference of 
amateur politicians in what is passing in the executive and 
legislative councils is discountenanced by all the means which 
merciless cleverness and knowledge of absolute power can 
invent. It is true that, as a matter of form, the opinion of 
some of the associations which have been established in the 
country to Watch ovor the interests of the people, is some 
times asked, but it is not difficult to guess the fate which 
overtakes such opinion when it happens to be opposed to the 
opinion formed in the first instance by the Government. 
If, however, these associations happen to remonstrate against 
the passing of any bill or against the carrying out of any 
executive scheme, they are treated to a reception which, but 
that they represent a sacred cause, would have long ago 
killed them outright. No argument is so effective as ridicule, 
nothing stings an opponent more than sneer, no lanswer is 
more conclusive than the ipse dixit of absolute power. And 
the remonstrances of the associations have almost invariably 
been subjected to ridicule, to sneer, and to the kind of 
answer we have* mentioned. If the fight had been 
an equal one, if, # that is, the associations had had the power 
of replying, there could # have been no objection to the 
treatment which they, receive. No spectacle is more 
instructive and edifying than a struggle between two persdni 
who are equally masters of their subject, trying to throw 
ridicule over the cause of each other. f}ut in the controversy 
in question the associations are obliged to couch their memori¬ 
als jn the most respectful language^ possible, and when, it has 
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pleased the Government to show—no doubt to its own entire 
satisfaction—how mistaken thej are, to hold their tongues. 
If the authors of the memorials nad seats in the councils 
things would be different, and the Government would not have 
its own way at least in the debates. But they have nbt, and 
the consequence is that the councellors have the privilege of., 
laughing at their opponents with a conscience clear from all 
fear of retort. Such being the state of politics in this country, 
it is no wonder that the people are so apathetic as to what 
laws are passed and what measures are carried out. But 
human nature is human nature, and no nation is so politically 
dead but that it may sometimes be aroused to speak out 
its mind as to some proposed measure which touches them in 

% 

the most sensitive corner of their heart. Such a measure was 
the new criminal procedure code, and such a measure is Mr. 
Hobhouse’s CiVil Appeals Bill. The criminal procedure code, 
notwithstanding the most earnest and vehement opposition, 
was forced through the Council during a time of interregnum 
by Sir George Campbell, no one member of the Council except 
•Sir George caring much for it provisions, most of them 
knowing nothing about them. Mr. Hobhouse’s measure has 
fallen upon more difficult times, and there has been much 
longer tim*e allowed for it discussion than in the case of its 
predecessor. The * discussion which the measure has evoked 
ought to satisfy the Government that the policy enunciated 
in it is not a wise one, and that for the present at least it 
should be allowed to drop. We do not propose to go through 
all the reasons why * tho> bill should not pass. Suffice it to 
say, that the people do not yant it, that the people are alarmed 
at its provisions, and that there are, no overpowering reasons 
of'state which require that it should be passed. To our minds 
this argument is UJr itself strong enough to condemn the 
bill, and*if the bill had, been a measure relating to England, 
and been introduced in either House of parliament, we feel 
sure that even Mr. Disraeli with his immense majority, in 
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both Houses just now would # have failed to pass it into law, 
but 'unfortunately for us wfe have no parliament, and still 
more unfortunately for us Mr. Hobhouse has strongly 
committed himself with regard to this bill, and has the 
power to carry it through. We have only one hope and 
that is, that Mr. Hobhouse is not simply a lawyer but a states¬ 
man,—as witness his administration of the Endowed Schools 
Act,—and it is no disgrace to a statesman if he gives way to 
the voice of the people he governs in matters not vitally 
touching the safety or welfare of the dynasty he represents. 

We have said that the people of this country vieiv the 
provisions of Mr. Hobhouse’s bill with alarm. Their fear is 
not capricious. On the contrary, those who have had any 
thing to do with the Mofussil Civil Courts know that the 
constitution of these Courts is such, that anything that takes 
away from the strict supervision over them of the High Court 
will be productive of the greatest possible amount of injustice 
and mischief. However much it may hurt the amour propre 
of the Munsiffs and Subordinate Judges, it is impossible to 
deny that the description which Babu Joykissou Mookerjeq 
gave of their manner and experience, at the public meeting 
1 eld by the British Indian Association to protest against the 
bill, is in all respects substantially true. And as to the District 
Judges, we are afraid that they are not much better. Now, let 
us for a moment consider the position of these judicial 
functionaries. Taking the District Judges first, wo have a 
body of men who come amongst us when they are young, and 
who aro taken from* District to District engaged in work 
wholly unconnected with divil judicial business.' We have 
no objection to admit that the majority of* these men when 
they first come out here aro fairly abl# men, who with 
proper training aud forensic experience would’'in all human 
probability make fairly good judges. But the misfortune is, 
that they do not get the one, nor have they the opportunity of 
acquiring the other. At the first stage of their career they 
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aro as a rule sent to the principal station of some District, 
where they are allowed to try petty criminal cases. While 
thus engaged they of course mix with the other European 
officers at the station, and are able, notwithstanding all the 
snubs they receive from the District Magistrate and the Judge 
officially, to keep up the polish they bring out with them from 1 
the United Kingdom. A short time after this noviciate, they 
are sent out with extended powers to take charge of large 
Subdivisions, and there, while engaged in Court, they are obliged 
to deal with men, than whom perhaps no one is more res¬ 
ponsible for the vile character which our countrymen have 
received from Europeans,—we mean the Mukhtars ; and 
while not so engaged, they are thrown entirely upon their own 
society with hardly a soul near to prevent their getting to 
think themselves little deities, and acting as arbitrarily as they 
pleased provided they wrote prettily on the record. After a 
career of some years as a* Suhdivisional officer the future judge 
is promoted a step, and becomes Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector ; then he becomes Magistrate-Collector, and 
Jinally ascends the civil judicial bench as a District Judge. 
Now, what are the qualifications for the post ? In the first 
place, the Judge must be well versed in all the systems of law 
which prevail in the country, and though it is not indispensable 
he ought also to know the more remarkable legal systems of 
ancient and modern times. In the second place, he must be 
thoroughly read in case law. Thirdly, he must be a thorough 
man of the world so as to be able to see through the motives 
of men. Fourthly, he must be strong-minded enough not to 
be swayed by the fallacious Arguments of stronger minds. 
<■ And lastly, he must be patient ahd attentive, and if possible 
courteous and dignified. We do not say that the qualifications 
we have enumerated exhaust all that a judge should possess, but 
a person possessing them would make a safe and sound Judge. 
Do our District Judges have these qualifications when they 
are first appointed to thdir post ? Do they acquire them after- 
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wards ?• Do they ever become good lawyers ? Do they ever 
know much case law ? Are t^ey ever patient ? But we need 
not multiply our questions. Go to any District you like in 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and ask each and every one of the 
pleaders engaged in the Judges’ Courts for an answer, 
and we say unhesitatingly their answer will be an emphatic 
No. But the space at our disposal is exhausted.* We shall 
resume the subject in our next. * 

Tima 

THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE RING-DOVE. 

From the French of Madame Valmore. 

* 

TheuStir in the garden says, it’s going to rain,* 

Trees shiver, as warned, and expecting the shower, 

And thou with book open, who looK’st o’er the plain, 

Are thy thoughts with the absent and dear at this hour? 

Down there,—-wings folded,—^et, cowering in shade, 

As banished from scenes that she sees with her eyes, 

Calls a dove on her mate; her cry fills the glade, 

While wistful she looks at the clouds in the skies. 

Let it rain: oh hearts lonely and tender that love, 

There’s so much that revives in the storm and the rain, 

Do roses need nothing but bright sunlight above! 1 
They bear and $hey wait: should yb mourn and complain? 


21 
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BY ARCYDAE. 

Chapter IX. The Companions of Chaitanya,.* " 

We have iq. the preceding chapter given a sketch of the 
life and works of Chaitanya. In the present chapter we shall 
very briefly review the works of some of the companions of 
the Reformer,—the Apostles, if we may so term them, of 
VaisHnavism in Bengal. 

Among the followers of Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nityananda 
stand foremost. Indeed, the Vaishnavas of Bengal regard 
them as partial incarnations of Vishnu,—as part and parcel 
of the spirit Which had its full manifestation in Chaitanya. 

In the preceding chapter we have had frequent occasion 
to notice the acts of these leaders, nor is there much to add. 
Adyaita was a wealthy and respected inhabitant of Santipur, 
and is said to have prophesied the birth of Chaitanya, and 
»8ent his wife to Navadwipa when the great Reformer was bom. 
After Chaitanya had left his home as a Sanyasi, never to return 
again, *the house of Adyaita at Santipur was^ore than once 
the rendezvous where the Vaishnavas of Bengal flocked to see 
their master returned from his travels. All through his life 
Adyaita, though himself a wealthy and respected man, held 
the poor pandering Reformer in deep, veneration, and the 
descendants of Adyaitp still live in Santipur and are held by 
all Vaishnavas in the highest regard. 

Nityananda was perhaps the most esteemed companion of 
'Chaitanya. He*wasa wealthy inhabitant of Navadwipa, and 

is said to have befen by no means indifferent to the good things 

• 4 

- I. . . . . . . . 

I 

« 

* Tor much of the information contained in this article we are indebt¬ 
ed to Babu Bam Das Sen's paper on the works of the Vaiahnava Leaders 
of Bengal 
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of this life.* Tet Chaitanya held him in high respect and 
bestowed on him the title of* Prabhu. His descendants are 
.yet living. The Goswamis ot Khardaha are descended from 
him by the male line, and those of Balagor, by the female line. 
Chaitanyk, Adyaita and Nityananda, are spoken of by the 
yaishnavas of Bengal as the three Prabhus. They were all 
Brahmans by birth, and none of them seems to have written 
any books either in Sanskrit or in Bengali. • 

Next to these come in the six great writers who are known, 
as the Vaishnavacharyas of Bengal. They are by name 
Rupa Gosw&mi, San&tana Gosw&mi, Jiva Gosw&mi, Gopal 
Bhatta, Raghunath Bhatta and Raghnnath Dds. It is 
much to be regretted that they all wrote in Sanskrit,—the 
highest efforts of their genius (and some of them at least 
were men of undoubted genius) appear feeble and common¬ 
place because they were misdirected. High indeed in the 
rolls of the early Bengali authors had the names'* of Rupa and 
San&tana stood if they had written in their native tongue, and 
the Bengali language too had greatly benefited. As it is, their 
names are generally known only among the Vaishnavas,—and 
the proud position which they might have occupied is added tcF 
Makunda Ram and Kirtivas,—waiters of the same century, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. It is a lesson which has a 
special application in the present days. 

We have already noticed the prominent facts in the lives 
of the brothers Rupa and San&tana in the preceding chapter. 
They were of royal blbod being descended from a king of the 
Carnatic, and held hi^h positions under the Muhammadan king 
of Behar. We have also seep in th$ preceding chapter .that 
a Hindu king of Orissa soqght to be a follower of the Reformer. 

-—-v-—* 

* Babu Aksbaya Kumar Dutt, in his book on*the Religious Sects of 

the Hindus, ascribes the following couplet to Nityananda! • 

c«W fft *ff crt»ii 
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Fanatics and enthusiast* have always succeeded in gathering 
. round them a number of ignorant and poor people,—but the 
poor Reformer of the sixteenth century must have had 
, strange power to make kings and courtiers descend from 
their high position in society to be his humble followers. 
Rupa and San&tana gave up their posts, sacrificed wealth, rank 
and royal favor, disregarded royal wrath and braved perse- 
, cution to become humble Yaishnavas. 

* Rupa Goswami has written several books. Ujwala Nilmani 
is a book on Sanskrit- rhetoric in prose and verse. Under 
the p]ea of describing the life and acts of Krishna, the writer 
discourses on love, piety and devotion in their various phases. 
Hama duta describes the mental state of Radha and the 
milk-maids of Gokula in the absence of Krishna. They at 
last send a swan as a messenger to Krishna, and hence the 
name of the Ibook. Uddhava Sandesa describes the agony of 
Krishna in the ‘absence of Radhika, and the lover at last sends 
Uddhava as a messenger to the beloved ;—hence the name of 
the book. Brindadevyastaka describes the excellence of 
Brindi Devi. Srirupa Chintamani describes the beauty of 
Krishna, and Mathura Mahatya 9 as the name implies, the glory 
of Mathura. Lalita Madhava Natak sings the greatness of 
Krishna and Radhika. Bhakti-rasamrita-sindhK is a book on 
religious feelings by Rupa, to which Jiva Goswfimi has appen¬ 
ded notes. Chatu Pushpanjali sings the praises of Radha, and 
Srimukunda Muktavalistava those of Krishna. Vidagdha Ma¬ 
dhava Nataka :, Haribhaktirasamrita Sinfluravindit, Padyavali 
Nataka Chandrika and Govindavaradavali are also poems 
written by .this voluminous versifier. 

Sanitana Goswami has written t very much less than his 
brother. His GifavaM* describes 
vities held in honor of Krishna. 

Jiya Goswami was the son of Ballabha, the brother of 
Rupa and San&tana. His Gopdla-champa describes the acts 
of Krishna. His great w$rk is the Shat Sandardka which, ^as its 


Doljatra, Rasa and other festi- 
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name signifies, is divided into six parts, and describes the various 
phases of religious and devotional feelings. 

Gopal Bhatta was the son of BankatafBhatta of the village 
Bhattamari. During his travels Chaitanya stopped for a period 
of four‘months in his house, and the deep religious fervour and 
. instructions of the Reformer left an impression on the' mind of 
the young Bhatta. Soon after the departure of Chaitanya, 
Gop&la left home and family and turned tf wanderer like » 
his master. He stopped for a time at Benares. with Prabodha w 
nanda Saraswati, of whose works we shall speak hereafter. 
Gopal became the pupil of his host, and turning a regular 
Sany&si went to Brindavana where he joined Rupa, San&tana 
and other Yaishnava luminaries. He wrote several works, of 
which JBhakti-vilasa or Haribhakti-vilasa is the best known. 
It treats of the duties of the Yaishnavas. 

» 

Raghunath Das was a Kayastha by birth, and the son of a 
wealthy man. The Bhaktamdla states’ that he left property 
worth nine lacs, and a young wife of exceeding beauty and 
loveliness for his love of Chaitanya. He met the Reformer at 
Jagannatha, and Chaitanya held him in great esteem and love. 
Afterwards he went to Brindavana and lived with the celebrated 
Yaishnavas of that place. Though a Kayastha by .birth he 
received front Chaitanya the title of Acharjya, and lived with 
the five other Ach&rjyas. These last were all Brahmans by 
birth, but neither Chaitanya nor his followers recognized caste 
inequalities. His VUapakummanjali Stotra is the prayer of a 
devout Vaishnava perplexed with the troubles of this world, 
and his Manosiksha treats of the training of the mind to the 
love of Krishna. • * 

Besides the six Acharjyas spoken of above, Babu Raiji 
D&s Sen notices two other writers of the sixteenth century who 
also wrote in Sanskrit Param&nanda Das was born in 152# 
A. D. in Kanchanpalli (Kanchrapara) in the district of 
Nadiya, and was aYaidya by caste. Chaitanya is said to have 
been pleased with his poetical powers, and bestowed on him the 
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title of Kavikarnapura. His Alanhara Kaustabha is a book 
on rhetoric, and Cliaitanya Chandfodaya describes the glory 
of Chaitanya and his followers. Gourganoddesa Dipika speaks 
of Chaitauya and Brihatganoddesa Dipika of Krishna. The 
work for which he is best known, however, is Ananda- Vrindava- 
na Champa in which he describes the amours of Krishna. 

PrabodhAnanda Saraswati, the host and tutor of Gopal 
. Bhatta, has written Viveka Sataka and Chaitanya Chandramrita , 
both works of devotion and Yaishnavism. 

Krishna Das Kaviraj and Brindavan Das, the biographers 
of Chaitanya, though not, strictly speaking, his companions, 
may for want of a better place come in for a notice here. They 
have both written in Bengali, and their works are very popular 
among the Vaishnavas. Both of them were thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the Sanskrit language and have crowded their 
pages with quotations from Sanskrit works to prove the purity 
and superiority of their religion. 

BrindAvan Das was the son of Narayani who, from her girl¬ 
hood, was most devotedly attached to the faith of Chaitanya. 
Pandit Bamgati has erroneously supposed her to be the 
(faughter of SrivAs a follower of Chaitanya. The author in¬ 
forms us that her mother .was the daughter of a brother of 
SrivAs.* Anyhow it was in the house of SrivAs that the little 
girl then four years old first saw the Reformer, and ever after 
loved him and his religion. It appears from this fact that 
Brindavan DAs wrote his book about the middle of the 16 th 
century, and after the death of Chaitanya.” 

We confess we eatfhot discover much, beauty or poetio ex¬ 
cellence in his book Chaitanya Mangala or Chaitanya Bhagavata , 
and if it is a popular book among the Vaishnavas wo can only 
ascribe the fact to its being the first book describing the life 
and acts of Chaitanya. Krishna Das Kaviraj is lavish in his 
praise of Brindavan?s work, and indeed compares Brindavan* 


* Vide pp. 123 of Chaitanya Bhagavat, 
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to the great Vyasa of ancient India. Bat we confess we 
turti with a sort of relief 1 'from Brindavan’s stiff and affected 
style and dreary Sanskrit quotations and never-ending eulo- 
giams qn Vaishnavism and the Yaishnava leaders, to the 
simpler and less affected narrative of Krishna D&s himself; 
* and we are much mistaken if even among the Yaishnavas the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita is not a more popular book than the 
Chaitanya Bhagvata. At the same time Brindavan,—-except 
when writing about Vaishnavism,—is perspicuous and some¬ 
times waxes eloquent. The passages below will serve as 
instances.* 


* The first meeting between Chaitanya and Lakshmi. 

< * 

bn* •rafr 4* ffa ciM tfw'frrtot i 
ctfta s® to? <&* n' 
ferfsr^l *tfroi c*t^fi® I 

c** vu5 dh*i fsft c?trc ?? cTOi i 
c* ^tus me? citf * wc?* cw n 

Marriage of Chaitanya. 

<5C? TO? I 

*rtai M? «rtwc? u 

TOff «rtstfr ctftSt ^ i 

«rlTO *rhtc? ?tf wc*r i 

Jiarcn froi TOf?f*r ?it*r \ 

ii 

tfif f*r i 

«rf??i it 

<5Z* vtvjfrl ?pf? TT? | 

?*f? TOft? » * 

*5c?-c*rc? ^ ^ c**ftr*fa i 
«rr?t?*i rite* ?*i ■ 
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Krishna Das Kaviraj was bom at Jhamatpnr near Cutwa 
in the district of Bnrdwan, and was a Vaidya by caste. He 
was a devout Vaishnava and travelled to Brindavan, in which 
place he probably composed bis Chaitanya Chari^amriia. 
The date of the book is not known. Very probably it was 
written about 20 or 25 years after Brindavan Das had written 
his book. 


wtwri froi i 

‘ it 

^ fro 5 sts ^fa $fa i 
*r *t**rft** *rtfa «fa n 
cs* v us s1m^\ ^fa to i 

*r# Tfa «ttc»r« 

0 % fafasl | 

TO TO?ro c*tWMa 

fa c*tfa1 fa c*r *fc»r fas? ^ i 
cro sh toi TOVtc* *rfa* to n 
cto *nr® TOt® wtTO i 
TOoti c^r cs? fasro 11 

c*r sto Tot fasl gTO I 

8fTte *rfa» wOr n 

TOrfairt fas?** i 

*3? Nfar F*TO ^fas *Pt*R* 8 

*<rtfafa TO wf«t i 

TO** TOcar TOM« 

^C**® fal TOTO I 

TO1 TO t*w TOtf i 
C8 *tfa «TO ufa to fro 

TOwr WfTO ii 

. *?fas «r^ sfairi orfTO i 
TOc*R c*fat® jrpu CTO TO i 
; tfa TOlT «WTO 5TO i 

fenpr TOW # 
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Of the poetical merits of the* book we cannot say much,— 
though it is we think in Srery respect superior to # the 
work of Brijadavan Das. The Style is simple, and here and 
there we have glowing descriptions ol joy or sorrow or religious 
fervour and enthusiasm. The writer apparently writes with 
Reeling. The description of the rejoicings in ^Navadwipa at 


Offa NtuJ *T5T ^ | 

3 ft it H fwra c^tc*r # 

^sss c^ft i 

^tcTfr wf* 1% c^r : *rr?t ftc*r i 
ifor ^ H 
HfUfo *ri w i 
C®Pt*T ^rfft ^c*r *rfats*l« 

srtiftit*l ^51 ?rt»j i 

orr*rrHf* cttfwrcs ^fs a 

Saclii’s meeting with her son after a short absence. 

Hit ^rtcH Hfpri ^?rl i 

*rtfH*rl Hfr 8 

5art? ***ri i 

c^H *i*cwf<r?ri Hit r 

^ ¥* tot i 
carfare 5J1 nta %f**r sm^r» 

H?t Htftar fsnrft i 
ftHaiH *n ^flr* » 
wlHt **31 Citta *tfw»r **6 i 

<$f*r **ch c*fa **ca wi 
astfNul w orta «rt*i 

csWa Htta arts f¥g *rr* n 

c$Ws ntfro cHwvni c^tai **cs i 

c*t# «tch c^rhr n *t *rl Htfa cHtfto 
«rtf* *1 «rt srtf* afw wm i 

C^tartCT ^ *fa*£ WlTl a 
22 
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the birth of Chaitanya, the account of Sachi’s parting with 
her beloved son, the description oSf the joy of the Vaishnavas 
at Jaggannath at the Bathajatra ceremony, all these are 
instinct with feeling if not with genuine poetry. At the same 
time, the author is often wearisome, and the book would have 
been much better from a literary point of view if the long. 
and learned disquisitions on Vaishnavism had been struck off. 
The following is'a specimen of the author’s style and feeling 
descriptions. 


RUINS OF OLD DELHI. 

By J. 0. Dutt. 

1 

Hail glorious tower! (1) as on thy top I stand 
What scenes of desolation meet my eye. 

The dread mis-shapen things on cither hand, 

The pride and pomp* of kings all buried lie. 

And see! where right and left, and far nigh, 

The frowning ruins press the loaded ground. 

What place is this for man to think and sigh! 

To muse on these grey fragments scattered round, 
And read the tales of wo, to which his lot is, bound. 

2 

Great Prithu! was this once thy royal seat? 

But now alas! how wild and desolate ! 

Naught but the crumbling stones the stranger greet, 
And hoary ruins here his footsteps wait. 

Is this our end? And must relentless fate 
Lev’l all alike, the mighty and«the low ? 

And cottage^ kingdom, hut and royal state? 

Nor spare the good, the brave t ? well, be it so j 
Alas! we are helpless, and to dread fate we bow. 


(1) Kuttub Minar. 
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3 

This lofty tower (2) tbit rises high in air, 

And now overlooks the ruins on the plain, 

To please a pious daughter built up here, 

&tili to the world doth thy gieat deed proclaim, 

Tho’ impious hands have scribed another name, 

And marked with uncouth lines its ancient brow, 

And meanly tried to rob thee of thy fame. 

Behold! fair truth prevails at last; and now 
The mighty men of lore thy deathless work avow. 

‘ 4 

Lo! fixd on earth here still thy iron^wand (3) 

Braves tempests’ sweep, and time’s destructive sway, 

And many shocks it stood, and still may stand 

From ruthless men more savage e’en than they. 

So long the sun shall cheer tho rising day, 

And moon and stars shall brighten earth and sky, 

£ 

0! never can thy empire pass away, 

Nor thy heroic name can ever die, 

Stamped in our hearts they live, both men and time defy. 

(2) Kuttab minar was by some belived to have been erected by Sultan 
Altumsh, who%e name, as well as that of his master and predecessor 
Kuttab-uddin, it bears, But it has now been proved beyond dispute that 
it is the work of some Hindu prince, if not of Prithu. The popular story 
is that Prithu caused it to be built at the request of his pious daughter, 
that she might see the river Jumna from its top every morning. This 
tower is the highest m the world. Hot far from it there is another un¬ 
finished structure of the same kind, which, as* appears from its base, if 
finished, would have teen nearly double the one whioh now stands. It is ’ 
said that Prithu commenced it with a view that his daughter might see 
both the Jumna* and the dfanges from its top. But in this work he was 
interrupted by the Muhammadan invasion whi^h at last overthrew his 
kingdom. 

(3) In order to secure Prithu's kingdom tqhis descendants,’this iron 
pillar is said to have been driven by the Bramans into the ground in 
some auspicious moment so deep, that it touched the head of the serpent 
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Here as amidst these ooloanStdes (4) I walk, 

What scenes before my raptured vision rise I 

What see 1 now! The past returneth back, 

And domes and palaces seem to kiss the skieSi 

And to whatever side I turn my eyes 

They meet a free, a noble, josyjmthrong, 

1 see the proud, the good, the wise ; 

And those long dead, or live in late or song, 

Now seem alive once more, the happy crowds among. 

6 # 

t 

Here Prithu! held thy festive mirth and song, 

Here met thy noble chieftains proud and hold, 

And here too many a story sweet and long 
Of deeds heroic and of love was told, 

Here laughed the happy youth, and smiled the old, 
And, dark-eyed beauties danced, and courtiers played, 
And thou thyself attired in silk and gold, 

Thy empire’s wealth, and pride, and power surveyed, 
And here the subject kings to thee their homage paid. 

7 

What giant hands did rear these rocks of old. 

That like a mountain chain they look from far, 


which is believed to support the world. The priests then blessed Prithu 
and said, that so long as the sun and the moon and this pillar would 
last, his kingdom would not pass away from his line. But the king 
mistrusting 'them ordered the shaft to be taken out that he might see 
if it had actually touched the head of the serpent. When it was tak&i out 
the king found its end covered with blood. ■ He then repented of his deed 
and ordered the pillar to the replaced, but the Brahmans said that the 
auspicious moment vfes past, that he bad lost his kingdom because of 
his unbelief, About twelve years after, the Muhammadans conquered his 
kingdom. . 

(A) There still exist &mong the ruins of old Delhi several colonnades 
of pillars raised by Hindu kings before the Muhammadan Conquest. 
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Sole remnant of thy fortress (5) proud and bold, 

That long withstood the shocks of Moslem war. 

Even now, methinks 1 see that woful war! 

t 

I see each flowing banner proudly wave, 

I tear the din of battle wildly jar, 

The clash of swords, the war-cry of the brave, 

Rousing the weary men to glory and to’grave. 

8 

These crumbling stones that cross me in my wa) 

Too true a tale of desolation tell, 

And the broad light of clear and cloudless day 
Has disenchanted me from fancy’s spell. 

Yet wherefore mourn ? Hath not the fj|tal knell 
Deep sounded on our foemen’s power and fame ? 

The Moslems' days of dread are o’er, ’tis w§ll. 

And would that time had blotted out their name 
Nor left a stone to tell thei stories of our shame. 


THE EARLY PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By a Hindustani. 

■ 

In continuation of our article on Professor Max Muller 
versus Mr. Lyall, published in the September number of the 
Magazine, we desire to set forth in this paper tho principal 
points of the argument in favor of the divine origin of Chris¬ 
tianity based on its* early propagation, reserving its present 
prevalence and ascendancy for future consideration. We 
have of course nothing original or ne^r to say on this important 

~- 1 -• 

(6) 11 It must have been a place of immense strength, and the masses of 
stone work and massive fortifications are well worth 8. visit,. A considerable 
portion of the main wall is sill standing as firm and solid as when first buil£. 

“Another extensive series of fortifications adjoins* this, including a circuit 
of about four miles.’' 


The Tourist’s Guide, 
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subject; and our firm conviction is that, if ever Christianity 
is to conquer the world, it is destined to do so by means of its 
old weapons, rusty though these may appear to the progressive 
thinkers of the age. Science may win fresh laurels by dives¬ 
ting itself of its old principles and embracing new ones; 
philosophy may raise up new theories and speculations on the 1 
ruins of old ones; politics may pass through striking phases 
of developments subversive of its primitive truths and maxims ; 
and even commerce and industry may be guided to unheard 
of sources of wealth by a new §pirit infused into their opera¬ 
tions.* All these things are susceptible of improvements in¬ 
volving a radical change in their underlying principles and 
animating spirit. Within the sphere of each of them mistakes 
may be discovered, wrong may be righted, an old standpoint 
abandoned, aijd a new position occupied. They are of the 
earth earthy, and partake of those mutations and changes* 
revolutions and counter-,revolutions which are the portion of 
all things in this transitory scene of life. But the reli¬ 
gion of Christ is above these vicissitudes and transmutations, 
pnd presents nothing new excepting the fresh laurels of triumph 
which time as its rolls on adds to those already gathered around 
its brow by centuries of victory and conquest. Its fundamen¬ 
tals have passed unscathed and unaltered through the revolu¬ 
tions of ages, and its spirit has changed every thing,—law, 
politics,. the genius of civilisation and even the demon of war, 
without being changed. It is Yea and Amen, unaffected by 
the ravages of timp, the depredations of* war, the whirlwinds 
of political convulsions* the imposing conquests of science and 
the successive marches and countermarches of infidel malice. 
And its evidence, the main portion of it at least, partakes of 
its durability, permanence and unchangeable spirit, and is 
consequently above those vicissitudes and changes which are 
the most obvious and conspicuous realities of life* The funda¬ 
mentals of its evidence are as unchangeable as the fundamentals 
of its creed; and its advocates have consequently to do 
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nothing but present these when^ they have cither to set forth 
its claims, or to remove and Weep away the obstacles which 
have been heaped up in its way by its enemies and false friends. 
And in proportion as they stick to these, in that degree they 
are sure*of victory. There is nothing new under the sun, and 
, the objections to the divine origin of Christianity which are 
paraded as the creations of the age are but improved editions 
of those which sho has again and again scattered to the wind. 
Take away their new drapery, their nineteenth century garb, 
borrowed from current modes of expression, and you will find 
that they are really as old as the creed which they strive in 
vain to overcome. The foes being the same, the weapons by 
which they have been again and again diseomfitted need no 
change. Our duty is easy, and wo have only to reproduce 
arguments which have been presented again and again, and 
before which the foe has retreated times without number only 
to suffer fresh defeats under new colors. The points of argu¬ 
ment we shall present may be found, we are not ashamed to 
own, in any good book on the evidences of Christianity. Wo 
have to remark by way of preamble that the argument to be 
presented in this paper, viz, that based on the rapid and mt- 
exampled progress of Christian^ during the first three cen¬ 
turies of the. Christian era, is a branch, important indeed but 
collateral, of the great historical evidence in favor of that 
religion, and that its cogency und force cannot be made to 
appear to advantage except in connection with the whole of 
which it is only a pai*t. When treated of or presented separate¬ 
ly, as in this article, it loses much of its convincing power 
and the proof winch, ip conjupetion with ptliers, may 
be presented in order, eacfc in its own place, becomes irresistible, 
is partially weakened when dissevered from the constellation 
of lights among which it occupies its own position and sheds 
its own brilliance. And the reason is. obvious. When thus 
separated somethings have to be taken for granted which may 
be wd should be proved. But a/ter all, it is not necessary 
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for Us to assume any thing wjiich the sensible reader is not 
willing to admit or concede, and S which cannot be substan¬ 
tiated by a simple reference to the testimony even of ^jhose who 
were the avowed enemies of Christianity. We take for granted 
, that Jesus Christ was the founder of this religion, that he was 
crucified as a malefactor when Pontius Pilate was the Procurator 
of Judea, that his disciplos, who were all unlettered men be- 
, longing to the lower orders of society, were the parties by 
whom it was first promulged, and that a few of the facts 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles in connection with its 
propagation, such as its first preaching by the apostles to the 
Jews and their subsequent dispersion in consequence of a 
general persecution, are of unimpeachable authenticity. All 
these facts, the last only excepted, are corroborated by the 
brief notices of the origin and spread of Christianity found 
in the Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus ; and the 
nature of the case, if not* anything else, is in favor o i our 
assuming the ordinary facts recorded in the Acts in connection 
with its first advance in the very place which was the scene of 
its founder’s crucifixion. These facts, and the general 
authenticity of the gospels and epistles being assumed, it iB not 
difficult to show that the religion was spread by the direct 
interposition of providence, not by the operation *of any mere 
human means. The origin of Christianity was miraculous, 
and its early propagation was itself a miracle. We see the 
seal of the Almighty both in its origin and in its promulgation 
and preservation in the world, the hand of God in its birth 
and in* the successive stages of its progress to the universal 
dominion predicted by its Founder and first preachers. 

This will be evident if we take into consideration (1) 
the rapid success of Christianity during the first three 
centuries of the- Christian era, (2) the ! full significance of 
that success, (3) the time and age when it was achieved, (4) 
the agents employed, (5 ) the means utilised, and (6) the 
difficulties and obstactes encountered and overcome. A proper 
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consideration of these points* will force on our minds the 
conclusion that the propagation of Christianity is unique in 
its 'kind, ajid displays the arm of the Almighty in all its stages, 
and consequently the divine origin of Christianity. 

1. The success of Christianity during the first threo cen¬ 
turies of the present era, that is from its origin* to the time 
when the gigantic empire of Rome, not to speak of outlying 
regions, lay a conquered territory underneath its all-con- • 
quering sword, is, to say the least, astounding. The different 
stages of its propagation during this eventful period may be 
shown in the following order, an ordor indicated by* Paley 
whose dissertation on the subject is rather poor, and followed 
by Wilson and other well-known writers:— 

(a) . The death of the Founder, who was publicly and 

ignominiously executed as a malefactor and a blasphemer, 
is the starting point of ecclesiastical history. The hundred 
and twenty followers, who met in an upper chamber, a for¬ 
lorn and desolate band, showed the littleness of the progress 
His cause had made during the period of His public ministra¬ 
tions, and the utter impossibility of its being revived aijd 
rendered triumphant by any human means. But contrary 
to all expectation the number swelled in a very short time 
to five thousand, and the causo prospered so much that 
the hostility of the nation was roused against the preachers, 
and a general persecution raised to check its further spread. 
But the result only baffled the calculations of its enemies, as 
their oppressions resulted in a dispersion of ifs professors, 
and its rapid spread* in consequence throughout Palestine and 
the neighbouring countries. * The conversion of Baui of Tarsus 
in the vicinity of Damascus shows that its promulgation even 
in these early days was not confined tq Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, but'had extended beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land*. ' 

(b) . About thirty years after these incipient operations 
occurred the great persecution of Nero. Tacitus, in a passage 

23 
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quoted by a host joi Christian ^ apologists, distinctly stftes 
that this monster of vice, after having set fire to a portion* of 
Borne to enjoy the sight of a widespread conflagration, escaped 
the first fury of the populace by fastening the blame on the 
poor Christians of the imperial city, and by getting up a 
terrible persecution against them and their brethren elsewhere. 
They were so numerous in that city that the butcheries lasted 
for some time, and the cruel emperor had the satisfaction 
of gloating over sufferings a hundred times more dreadful 
than those occasioned by the conflagration. Their numerical 
strength and general prosperity in Rome proves that Christian 
colonies had been planted in all the great cities, towns and 
villages lying in the extensive tract of country between 
Judea and Italy, and that even before the reign of Nero 
Christianity had risen to an importance such as an emparor 
of that Roman world could not but behold with uneasiness. 

(c). About fifty years after this cruel persecution, the impor¬ 
tant correspondence passed between the emperor Trajan and 
his viceroy in Bithynia, the Younger Pliny, from which so 
zqany interesting points regarding the Christians of those 
times may be gathered. Those particularly related to the 
present argument may be briefly mentioned. Pliny officially 
reported to the emperor that the professors of the despised 
religion were so numerous in Pontus and Bithynia that they 
could be found in large numbers not only in cities, but 
in villages and the open country ; that they represented all 
ranks of society of Jboth sexes and all ages ; that in conse¬ 
quence of their vast influence the temples were deserted 
and the solemn feasts neglected y and that beasts brought 
to the markets for victims had no purchasers. The evil was 
of such portentous ^magnitude that he could not deal with it 
without especial instructions from his imperial master. Its 
ascendancy in these u provinces betokened its ascendancy in 
all Aria Minor, then one of the most populous and civilised 
countries in the world, if not in the neighboaring islands of 
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tbe JEgean Sea and the neighbouring countries of Macedonia, 
Thrace and Greece Proper. 

•(d). !fhen followed the era of the first Christian apologists, 
who wrote in glowing terms of the temples of their religion, 
of the special divine intervention manifested in its unparalelled 
* progress, of the unreasonableness of the persecutions raised 
against it, and of the utter impossibility of its being extin¬ 
guished by the rage of its adversaries. Justin Martyr, in 
writing of the propagation of Christianity about thirty years 
after Pliny, said that, there was not a nation t( either of 
Greek or Barbarian or of any other name, even of those who 
wandered in tribes and lived in tents, amongst whom prayers 
and thanksgivings were not offered to the Father and 
Creator of the Universe by the name of the crucified Jesus.’* 
Tertullian, coming fifty years after Justin, said that u though 
but of yesterday Christians had filled cities, islands, towns, 
and boroughs, the camp, the senate and the forum,” that 
they belonged to all ranks of society and represented all 
ages, that they were numerous not only in every part of the 
then civilized world but among the Moors and Gsetulians oS 
Africa, the inhabitants of the border provinces of Spain, the 
Sarmatians, Daci, Germans and Scythians, and the‘remote 
portions of Britain and France unknown to, or known to, 
the Bomans by name only. About the same time Clemens 
Alexandrinus contrasted the prevalence of Christianity 
with that of philosophy, and triumphantly affirmed that 
while the latter being confined to small societies in promi¬ 
nent cities in Greece could be easily extinguished, the former, 
having leavened the masses both in ‘and out of* that cradle 
of science, might laugh at the attempts mado to effect its, 
extermination. And lastly Origen made, about thirty years 
after, the rapid progress of Christianity in spite of opposition 
throughout Greece and in all other natiofts, the groundwork 
of a strong argument in favor of its divine origin. While 
making every allowance for what may be called rhetorical 
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exaggeration, no candid man can ( read the writings of these 
times, the apologies of Christian orators, the censures -of 
heathen philosophers and poets and the proclamations and 
edicts of emperors, without being convinced that the religion 
of Christ was fast advancing to universal dominion in the 
Homan empire, and wonderful preponderance in all the outlying • 
countries. 

a 

(e). Within less than three centuries after the ascension 
of Christ, His religion had mounted the throne of the Csesars, 
swept away all the relics of the old superstitions from the 
Roman world, converted temples into Churches, idolatrous 
festivals into Christian solemnities, and a gaudy sensuous ritual 
into the severity of a rational creed, and spiritual worship. 
Constantine’s proclamation, making Christianity the established 
religion of ther Roman empire, resulted from political more than 
religious considerations. He found Christianity the predominant 
faith of the civilized world, professed by a majority in every city, 
town or village, defended by the learning and wit of the 
age, and rendered fashionable as well by the wealth and dignity 
(brought over to its side as by the prominence it had attained 
in every rank of socjpty. Arnobius, writing a short time 
before -this revolution, maintained that Christianity had risen 
from the ranks to the higher orders of society, Insomuch that 
grammarians, rhetoricians, logicians and philosophers, vied with 
each other in setting forth its truth, extolling its spirit and 
celebrating its praises. Indeed, the case with which this 
mighty revolution .was accomplished in the most civilized part 
of the world, and among its most enlightened races, is itself 
a proof Ofthe predominance ip had attained, and the public 
t recognition it peremptorily demanded. The authorities then 
advanced Christianity somewhat in the way in which the Direc¬ 
tory advanced Napoleon, under the belief that if they did not 
advance him, he 'would advance himself in spite of them. 
And now the language of Christian apologists was enlivened 
and exalted^by a triumph such as would have made evpn the 
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fervid eloquence of a Tertullian doubly glowing and effective. 
Eusbius sees in the rapid spriad of Christianity, in spite of 
overwhelming difficulties, an irrefragable proof of its divine 
origin ; anS. Jerome, some time after, presents with honest pride 
the catalogue of the nations brought to the light, including such 
distant peoples as Indians, and of the authors by whom the 
doctrines universally venerated in his day had been advocated 
and eulogized. , 

2. Let us now take into consideration the full significance 
of the triumphant progress thus indicated. The propagation 
of Christianity implies, not* merely the propagation of certain 
dogmas,- but the promulgation of certain facts of a miraculous 
character. Belief in Christianity implies belief in a series 
of stupendous miracles’, the miraculous birth of Christ with its 
attendant wonders,—His extraordinary growth in knowledge 
manifested in occasional but over-powering flashes of 
omniscience, His public appearance, and many and glorious 
miracles wrought in attestation of thh matchless power inherent 
in His two-fold nature, His teachings characterized by a serene 
grandeur redolent of divine authority and divine wisdom, 
His transfiguration and the blaze of ethereal glory by 
which His humanity was completely concealed from the 
eager gaze ctf the favored witnesses, His excruciating Sufferings 
in the garden alleviated by angelic ministrations, His 
dying agonies amid darkness such as the world had never 
witnessed since the beginning of days, His burial, resurrection 
and ascension,—such are the astounding and apparently im¬ 
probable facts which the early Missionaries of the Cross 
preached, and whiefi the Rornan world accepted as indisputably 
true. Nor were the doctrines intertwined vdth these miraculous 
facts less astounding and loss apparently improbable. The Trinity, 
Original sin, Redemption through the Wood of the crucified 
God-Man,, justification by Faith, illummatioii and regenera¬ 
tion by the Holy Spirit, man’s reunion with God effected 
solely by means of passive receptivity, not active service ;— 
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those doctrines, which have caused multitudes to stumble at all 
times and in all countries, wc& unhesitatingly proclaimed 
and cordially accepted. The sacrifices, moreover, demanded 
by the Missionaries were of the most astounding* character. 
Perfect though not ascetic isolation from the world, dissolution 
when necessary of the dearest ties of blood, separation from 
wealth, luxury and ease, a thorough abnegation of self, 
inplicit obedienqe to the will of God manifested in His word 
aud in the events of providence, complete extinction of the 
corrupt impulses of human natme, such as ^concupiscence, 
revenge, malice and uncharitablcneSs, patience under distresses, 
weekness under sufferings, quiet submission to oppression, 
and sincere and fervent prayer for the oppressor ;—such were 
the stern and amiable virtues which the* preachers represented 
as absolutely and indispensably necessary to a fair and consis¬ 
tent profession* of the religion they .promulgated. These 
sacrifices, so trying to flesh and blood, wero peremptorily 
demanded by them, and* multitudes whom no man could 
number rushed forward, impelled by some power which they 
perhaps could not at first understand, to comply with their 
extraordinary demands. They called upon men to forsake 
the world, and at their bidding men in crowds innumerable 
forsook the world. What more proof of the extraordinary 
influence by which their work was helped forward is needed ? 

It should be borne in mind that no one can properly study 
the history of these times without being convinced of the 
pur|ty of doctrine, simplicity of faith and holiness of life, 
by which the first 'professors of Christianity, both great and 
small, as a body, w r ere distinguished. Their* peculiar circums¬ 
tances rendered a half-hearted profession or laxity of belief 
and principle an* impossibility. The broad and wondrous 
facts inseparably linked to Christian doctrine were all too fresh 
to be indifferently contemplated or imperfectly believed; while 
an attempt to represent them as myths and legends, made 
in subsequent times with marked success, would but stimulate 
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universal ridicule and call ffdrth convulsions] of laughter. 
The ’ doctrines were too intimately associated with these to be 
trifle’d or flayed with by men who could not deny the facts 
without exposing themselves to the charge of insanity; and 
the principles, stern and inflexible though they were, were bound 
'up with both fact and dogma by ties strong enough to dis¬ 
courage evasion and subterfuge. The furnace^ of fiery trial, 
in which Christians found themselves, preserved their doctrinal 
belief from heterogeneous admixture, and their lives from the 
moral contamination of an age of universal frivolity and 
licentiousness. Their hatred of heresy in all its forms, *their 
unwavering adherence to tho fundamentals of Christianity, 
their rigor in tho maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, 
their unquestioned purity of life and character, their meekness, 
patience, fortitude and heroism, under tortures the very men¬ 
tion of which causes us to shudder, the sacrifices they cheer¬ 
fully made, the injuries they meekly here and gladly forgave, 
the deeds of benevolence by which they adorned their 
profession, the terrible forms of death which they preferred 
even to tho slight deviations from principle, such as would® 
have been considered perfectly allowable and venial in this 
refined age, pointed out by their persecutors to save their 
lives,—these excellencies have rarely been rivalled, never 
certainly surpassed in tho history of the Church down to our 
own times. They as a body were no indifferent professors, 
no timo-serving trimipers. Christianity was a reality to them, 
not merely a fashionable creed to be # openly professed but 
secretly trifled with ; *and their close adherence to its .princi¬ 
ples, those which are out of faShion amSng wordly people, amid 
scenes of cruelty and blobdshed such as *tbe imagination 
refuses to dwell upon, has secured to then* an imperishable 
renown among thoughtful men, and unfading erb-wns of glory 
among the angelic. intelligences of heaveh. And we repeat, 
that the progress of the religion of Christ in that era of 
universal persecution was genuine, wa$ real. 
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But the first professors of Christianity were ignorant and 
foolish persons, easily carried away by every wind of doctrine, 
and their conversion could not be a crown of glpry to' the 
religion they professed. This charge has been brought* against 
earnest Christians at ail times and in all ages ; and the arch 
calumniator of those early days, Celsus, tried to fasten it upon 
the people he lifted with all the vehemence of an antagonism 
which every sensible man would have either entirely concealed 
or considerably moderated. But the accusation is as foolish 
as it is old and threadbare. For, only admit the charge, and 
the conclusion that Christianity is a heaven-bestowed religion 
becomes irresistible.* If Christianity can make ignorant and 
foolish men paragons of virtue, models of character, sublime 
examples of self-control and self-abnegation, philanthropists 
in times of peace, and heroes in times of persecution, its 
divine origin ceasos to be a problem. It is impossible to 
conceive a victory so glorious, a triumph so dazzling, as that 
implied in its causing the weak things of the world to confound 
the mighty, nay the things that are not to bring to naught 
tthings that are. But it is not true that the first triumphs 
of Christianity, though extensively and abundantly displayed 
among‘the commonalty, wore confined to the commonalty. 
The testimonies we have referred to speak of widespread 
progress, progress embracing all countries, all ages, both sexes 
and all ranks of society. The wealth of the rich, the titles of 
the great, and the erudition of the current schools of phi¬ 
losophy, were all ultimately, if not in the very beginning, won 
and brought over to the side of a cause which had been 
originally*upheld with trembling hands by a number of fisher¬ 
men and peasants. The first preachers indeed gloried in 
their freedom front the trammels of a learning which was de- 
mora^ing the* world by bringing in the blight of universal 
scepticism j but by and bye the eloquence of the forum and 
the subtleties of the schools were employed in defending the 
faith against* which the£ had exhausted their rage in* vain. 
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If Ignatius and Polycarp could hihibit the superiority of their 
religion only by means of a holy life, an exemplary piety 
and sublime 1 fortitude and heroic endurance amid the agonies 
of martyrdom, a Justin Martyr and Origen arose sub¬ 
sequently to bring philosophic thought and logical acumen 
as tributes to the sacred cause. Jerome presents, as we have 
already said, a catalogue of the authors who hqd wielded the 
pen with more or less marked ability in behalf of Christianity, 
and enumerates no less than a hundred and twenty writers who 
had flourished down to his owh age. 

3 Let us now take into consideration the time and* age 
when this mighty revolution was effected! Many Christian 
writers of unimpeachable'orthodoxy have tried to show that the 
world had been quietly and slowly prepared for its reception 
of Christianity, and that the time when it was first promulgated 
was of all times the most favorable for its rapid growth 
and development. Much of what.these writers insist upon 
may be admitted, and yet the fact remains indisputable that 
an era of luxury and indifference in religious matters could 
not materially help forward the cause of an earnest faith, as* 
pure worship and austere morality. The Roman world, within 
a small ond obscure corner of which the religion was founded 
and first promulgated, was sunk in luxury and vice; and 
one has only to glance over the annals of Tacitus to look 
into the unfathomable depths of the corruption which prevailed 
within its vast boundaries. Voluptuousness ot ,the most 
disgusting type prevailed among the great, rank scepticism 
flourished in the schools of philosophy, poets^ and/atirists 
laughed at the very idea religion, vices and crimes which 
are unmentionable were openly perpetrated, and society i$ 
general seemed plunged into the lowest depths of degradation. 
A corruption so widespread and so conspicuous could uot 
but affect the common people, and an unreserved abandonment 
tp vice and contempt of religion might be represented as the 
most noticeable features of the age. ben, women, and children 

24 . 
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manifested a savage delight in ^witnessing the scenes of cruelty 
and blood connected with the gladiatorial shows of the pge, 
highborn dames and modest damsels showed with their finders 
the human victims to be butchered, wives poisoned their husbands 
for the impure embraces of their paramours, husbands poisoned 
their wives to get possession of their dowries, and innocent * 
children were f mercilessly exposed to death by their cruol 
parents. And the crimes which Nero and other monsters like 
him committed in broad daylight, and under the eyes of 
innunmerable spectators cannot even be mentioned. It was 
an age which loudly cried for reform ; but reform at such 
time could not bilt be beset with difficulties commensurate 
to the urgency and imperiousness with which it was demanded. 
An earnest faith could not easily prosper in an era of scepticism, 
a pure and spiritual worship could not prevail with case in an 
age of sumptuous festivities and gaudy shows, and an austere 
morality could not but encounter difficulties of overwhelming 
magnitude in times of gross, unrestrained and unblushing sensua¬ 
lity. There was a paramount necessity for a religion like 
«£hat of Christ, but there was a recoil from it, a dread and 
hatred of it proportioned to the magnitude of the evils to be 
removed, and the malignity of the vices to be < swept away. 
And the opposition which Christianity had to encounter, the 
ingenuity employed, the subtleties utilised, and the persecutions 
raised, all show that an era of licentiousness and scepticism, 
though manifesting an unmistakeable necessity for reform, was 
by no means favorable # to its growth and development. 


(To be continued). 



SONNET. 


From, the French of Anoers. 

My soul has a secret that no. mortal must hear, 

A love, by its object, not guessed and not known, 

A love, which as hopeless I never may own, 

A * l i n born to bo buried with me in my bier. 

Alas ! That unnoticed I must over bo near’! 

Always, always beside her, yet Always alone ; 

To the end of my journey as dumb as a stone, 

Not daring to ask e’en for compassion a tear. 

As to her, though God made her gcntle.and tender. 

She holds on her path, meek, abstracted and calm, 

Hel* life the rich music lojv-breathed of a psalm, 

Nor dreams of the homage one’s heart yearns to render. 
And if‘ haply O verse ! thou should’st fall in her way 
u Ah mo ! who is this lady ?” is all she would say. i 


T. D. 
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AN EURASIAN POET. 

i* 

Ah —it’s that hackneyed subject of Derozio with the innu¬ 
merable Christian naiqes again—exclaims the reader glancing 
at my title. Not at all. Deroziqjbad great talents, and he left 
his mark on his generation,—and*I do not think he is quite 
hackneyed yet,—but it is not Derozio.—Is it T. B. Lawrence 
then ? No, nor the hundred others who have written a great 
deal, and not a line worth remembering,* 

Still less is it Kasiprasad Ghosh. I am not going to evoke 
the poor old man from his rest to chant the Boatman’s Song ' 
to Ganga once more. Nor is it M. M. S. Datta who aban- 
doned early his English muse for- his Bengali, and ^did quite 
right too, for his Bengali poetry is magnificent. Nor am I 
going to cut up *the Dutfc Family Album for the editor and 
contributors of which, I entertain imagine my best bow here) 
the profoundest respect. These are not Eurasian poets at all. 
They are pure Indian or Asiatic pp^ts writing in an European** 
language. \ • 

Who then is my Eurasian poet,? Comment s’$§^elle*t~il ? 
He iB a poet bom in the Mauritius—a C/eole, and his name 
is,—I wonder if ever yon have heard it,—-Leconte de Lisle. • 

But why after all should he be called an hlurasiaa poet, if he 
was bom in the Mauri tius ? For this piajn reason^—the'Mauri¬ 
tius is peopled by Asiatics,—Indians, I should say, and because , 
it is nearly as much an Indian dependency as Ceylon. 
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ait mfRAtfuat poet . 

And what has Leconte de*^isle written? Not a single 
line in English, as far as 1 know, bat a great deal in French, 
and he has achieved for himself an European name and reputa¬ 
tion. Is it not a wonder that a Creole from the Mauritius, 
. should beat all our Indian and East Indian poets, and acquip 
a celebrity in the civilized world which they have yet to attain ? 
His principal works are Pdemes antiques published in 1852, 
, PSemes et Podsifo published in 1855, and Podsies completes 
published in 1858, besides a heap’ of contributions to various 
reviews, especially the Revue Contemporaine , wiaui are still 
to be collected and are worth the collecting. 

The faults generally attributed to all Asiatic or half-caste 
poets writing in the languages of Europe, are weakness, 
languor, conventionalism, and imitation. From most of these 
defects Leconte de Lisle is singularly free. He is* wonderfully 
vigorous, and very often thoroughly original. Not only is 
he very well read, not only has he meditated much, but ho 
has that gifted poetic eye which can Beize at once and extract 
poetry from the meanest objects. He has, in a word, 

“ The vision, and the faculty divine.” 

* Of his style a French critic of no mean repute—himself 
a poet—Charles Baudelaire* thus writes :—“ Leconte de Lisle 
possesses absolute rule over his idea ; but this would not 
amount to much if ho did not possesss tflso the dexterous 
use of his tool. His language is always noble, decided, 
strong, withont any shrill clamorous note, and also without 
•any»faise prudishness. His vocabulary is very extensive, and 
his arrangement of his vfcrds is always remarkable, as framing 
clearly ara^Jistinctly what ahe has*to say. His rhythm has 
great breadth and .certainty, and h/s instrument has the soft 
but large and profound accent of what musicians would call 
the alto. His rhymes always exact, but withont too much 
coquetry, fulfil the condition of beauty wished for, and respond 
^ regularly to the contradictory and mysterious love of the 
human mind for surprise an$ symmetry together.” 
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* The descriptive pieces in his poems are the best. The 
fields at mid-day—the desert*—the ocean in its magnificence,— 
an^animal, say a tiger, in its fury or in its repose,-—the beauty 
of a peasant girl in the far, fa* East,—these are the sorts of 
topics in which he excels. He has some heavy pieces on , 
religion, which I have never read, and which. I do not care 
to read for two excellent reasons,—firstly, they seem very dull, 
and secondly, they appear to embody views like those of M. 
Renan. 

In hij^jggrsonal appearance Leconte de Lisle is said to be 
tall, with a high forehead, clear cold eyes, and lips “animdea 
d’une incessante ironie His conversation solid and serious 
is reported to be always seasoned with that raillery-gthat 
“ esprit” which the French know to appreciate more than any 
•other nation, and whidb to them is a confirmation of intellectual 
power. He mixes in the best literary circles of Paris. 

I had intended to append a translation of one of De Lisle’s 
smaller poems to justify my prai&e and his renown, but it 
occurs to me, that translations proveAally come short of the 
original. Every body knows what Macaulay says about , 
Bully Bottom and the translations of Homer, and if his 
remarks be just as regards translations in general—and 
' Homer’s translations in particular—how much, ah! how much 
reason there is for pie to fear the effect of mine! What should 
one do under such circumstances? The only course open, 
seems to be, to put the original and the translation together, 
that the author may not suffer from the translator’s, incapacity, 

LE ’SOMMEIL Dq CONDOR. 

* (Original.) 

Par delk 1’escalier des roides Cor$illi&res;. 

Par (folk les brouillards hantds des higles noirs, 

Plus haut que les sommets creuses en entonnoir 
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Oh bout Id ffaxx sanglant des laves fkmili&res ; 
L’envergure pendant© ©t rouge par endroits, 

Le vast©oiseau, tout plein d’une morne indolence, 
Regard© 1’ Amdrique et4* ©space ©n science, 

Et le sombre soleil qui meurt dans see yeux froids.' 

La nuit roule de 1* est, oil les pampas sauvaget 
Sons les moots dtagds' s’elargissent Bans fin ; 

Elle endort la Chili, les villes, les rivageB, 

Et la mer Pacifiqne et 1’ horizon divin ; 

Du continent mnet ©lie s’est empsrde: 

D t es sables aux ooteanx, des gorges anx versants, 

De cime en cime, elle enfie, en tourbillons croissants, 

Le lonrd ddbordement de sa haute marde. 

Lni, comme un spectre, seul, aw front dn pic altier, 
Baignd d'une lueur qni saigne snr la neige, 

H attend cbtte mer sinistre qni l’assidge: 

Elle arrive, ddferle et le couvre en entier. 

Dans l’ablme sans fond, la Croix austral© allnm© 

Bur lea cfifces duffel son phare constelld. 

II r&le de plaisir, il agite sa plume, 

II drige son cou muscoleux et peld, 

H soul&ve, en fouettant, l’&pre neige des Andes ; 

Dans un cri rauque, fl monte oh n’atteint pasde vent, 
Et, loin du globe noir, loin de l’astre vivant, 

II dort dans lair glace, les ailes tontes grandes. 

THE SLEEP OF THE CONDOR. 

4 ? © 

*( Translation.) 

BeyoniKhe'feteep rampdrta of tlfe high Cordilli&res, 
Beyond the dun* fogs where the blttck eagle’s eyrie’s, « 

Higher, far higher than the bold craters, like funnels, 
Whence springs out the lava irom its deep boiling tunnels, 
Wife Wings that hang down, jagged,—red in some places, 
The Condor looks silent o’er limitless spaces, , 
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•Across the New World* to # t)ie sun that no longer 
JBlazes bright in his eyes. The shadows grow stronger. 

’ ,Night rolls from the east, against mountains in stories, 

At whdse feet the wild pampas display all their glories, 

She 'daijtens o'er Chili,—its towns, and the[ocean 
Which slumbers profound without ripple or motion ; 

On the continent silent, her banner is planted, 

From the sands to the boulders,{up gorges high-slanted, 
From crest unto crest, swell, advance her proud surges, 

A higMdarf>f darkness, ^some power upward urges. 

On the peak which is topmost, where still a red lustre* 

Stains with a blood-streak the glaciers that shimmer, 

He awaits with a courage he knows how to muster, 

Alone like a spectre, growing dimmer and dimmer, 

The blackness that threatens like a sea to surround him : 

It comes,—it is near,—at last, it has bound him. 

In the depths of the heavens, on a sudden there lightens 
The Cross of the South—a pale beacma that brightens ; 
There’s a rattle of pleasure,—his necRs erect, 

Bare, musculous ;—he peers his flight to direct. 

He stirs,—whipping up, the sharp snow of the Andes, 

He mounts the blue ether with* a hoarse cry that g^and is, 
Far, far from this globe by night’s banner defended, 

Far, far from it# noise,—its strijp,—its endeavour, 

A speck,—but a speck,—and as frozen for ever, 

He sleeps in the* air, with his wings wide-extended. 

T.~D. 

THE EARLY PROPAGATION, OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(Continued from page 186.) 

• 

4. Let us in the fourth place consider the’ qualifications 
of the agents by whom this mighty .revolution was accom¬ 
plished. There was something ineffably sublime in the buoyancy 
of trust showed by the Founder, and the cruelty of His adversaries 
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in the hour of momentary triumph as well as in the darkest 
hour of apparent defeat and discomfiture. Qis equanimity 
never forsook Him, His foresight was never clouded, pis 
hopes never languished, His spirits never dropped. A 
. tranquil and sublime confidence in the rectitude of pis* cause, 
and the glorious vision of its ultimate triumph, sustained Him 
in the midst of his unparalleled trials, and He looked forward to 
, the termination of His sorrows amid the agonies of a painful 
and ignominious death with assurances of victory, such as 
were the more wonderful, the more incompaiiWs -"were they 
with His peculiar circumstances. Obscurity, poverty, the 
reproaches of His r own brethren, the inconstancy of 
the men now ready to make Him their king by force and 
then taking up stones to pelt at Him, the uniform contempt 
of the proud and the selfrighteous, the scoffs and taunts of 
the impious, the'treachery of His false friends and the deser¬ 
tion even of those on whose fidelity He might be supposed 
ready to rely with the fondest hopes, the malignity of an 
inimical Council and fmsguided crowds, the farce of a judicial 
trial, the mocking of the soldiery, the scars of the scourge, the 
tortures of the cross,—He passed through them all, and passed 
unchanged in spirit, H is confidence never shaken, His hopes 
ever buoyant—need we wonder that even Rousseau could not 
contemplate this scene of sublimity and glony without coming 
to the conclusion that “ the life and death of Christ were those 
of a God ?” Heed we wonder than even Theodore Parker 
«,a 3 <mted th& idea sir fabrication by affirming that only a 
Jesus could have fabricated a Jesus ? This sublime confidence, 
this unclouded' foresight, ( these resplendent' hopes, animated 
the first Missionaries of the Cross, if not to the extent which 

* i 

h%d set forth the divinity of the Founder, at least to an extent 

which is marvellofis. Ho condition can be conceived more 

* 

depressing, mote forlorn and more desolate than that in which 
t they, found themselves when the indignity of persecution 
removedirom their sight Bim who had been their Master 
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and Guardian, their Friend* in distress, thfeir Comforter in 
sorrow. They were poor, friendless and helpless; and they 
found the whole world before them armed to the teeth to 
dispute their pretensions, to maltreat their persons, and to put 
an encf to their lives. Without wealth, learning or 
fame, without the glamour thrown around persons by nobility 
of birth and precedence in rank, without even pitrons to 
furnish them with what may be called the sinews of war, , 
with friends prone to stigmatize them as fanatics and fools 
and act part of spi.?s, with enemies not merely 
heaping on them ignominy and reproach, but subjecting* thorn 
to tortures of the most excruciating stamp, with the power, 
wealth, learning, ingenuity, malevolence and malignity of 
the world ready to exhaust their venom upon their devoted 
heads:—apparently cut off under such overwhelming trials 
from the blessed presence which alone could revive their 
drooping spirits, which alone cguld cause the rays of 
a bright hope to glimmer through their dark souls—surely 
the history of the world does not*present another set 
of men whose circumstances were so gloomy and 
whose difficulties were so appalling. And yet these ignorant 
men, thus situated, so forlorn, so completely hemmed in by 
difficulties Of a most formidable character, spoke of their 
hazardous and apparently Quixotic enterprize with an assurance 
of hope such as has never been displayed by the most success¬ 
ful General on the ere of a victory all bi^^ertain. To them 
the ultimate triumph of their religion wlPonly a 4 piestion*clL 
time, and they calmly and confidently Iboked upon the whole 
world as conquered territory. Ai*i wonder <jf ponders !— 
they lived to see their daydreams realized Jo an extent such 
as was enough to fore-shadow the complete fulfilment of the 
glowing prophecies they uttered! They scattered themselves 
throughout.the greater part of the then known world, and 
every where as they marched forward, strong superstition* 
receded, time-hallowed institutions and customs fell down fiat 
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Upon the ground, and the wilderness bloomed as the rose. 
And today, when Socrates and Plato have perished, or'live 
only to tickle our fancy at times when we have nothing im¬ 
portant to do, their word is law in millions of homes scattered 
. over the fairest as well as the darkest regions of tile world. 
Why resist any longer the conclusion that the word they 
preached* was the word of God, the power they showed was 
, the power of Goti ? 

5. But we now come to the means employed by the first 
Missionaries of the Cross. They were sui nd have, 

so far* as we are aware, never been employed, alone 
and unsupported by other expedients in the propagation 
of any faith, creed or dogma. One cannot look at the ex* 
tensive sway and gigantic proportions, of some of the most 
prominent, though effete religions of the world, such as 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, and some others 
which may be named, without being curious to ascertain when 
and how they were folded and spread. But all speculations 
on this head are useless, in as much as their origin and early 
development are enshrouded in impenetrable darkness. We 
have certain and reliable knowledge regarding the progress 
of Muhammadanism, and but a few glimpses of the methods 
utilized by the early propagators of Buddhism. * The means 
resorted to by the apostles and first preacBers of Christianity 
are different from those to which the ascendancy of those 
two creeds is to b^attributed. They did not have recourse 
«4&4he sword- emplo^RT by the one, or the lax, accommodating, 
tortuous, Machiavellian policy marvellously developed by the 
other. $h$r resources were preaching and persuasion. They 
preached the word, of life in seascf. and' out of season, and 
w*ote gospels and epistles which were copied,*translated *and 
scattered broadcast* over the whole world. Power they had 
nose, wealth they hqd* none, learning they had -none, and 
. the ignoble tricks of an under hand policy they were 
toe high-minded and too earnest to have recourse to. Their 
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greatness of sou^ their true magnanimity, their indomitable 
spirit^ their constant, uncompromising and unbending principle, 
these‘WCre not the least remarkable among the many wonders 
associated with their miraculous career* As men they were 
meek and lowly, and in matters indifferent they were all things 
• to all men. But combined with the amiable and conciliating 
features of their public and private character there *was an 
adamantine firmness which nothing could shake, which the 
terrors of imprisonment, torture and death only rendered even 
more niiyicTSllig and therefore more heroic. Concessions and 
compromises could not even be dreamed of by men of *snch 
heroic mettle, and they discouraged, condemned and Stigma¬ 
tised every thing that copld in the slightest degree be construed 
into an attempt to overreach and deceive. During the latter 
portion of the first century some pious frauds were practised 
by a few misguided fanatics, bnt their artifices were mercilessly 
exposed by the Church before they woce detected by the outer 
world. The early preachers of Christianity, those who were 
regarded as rile champions of the faith and the pillars of the 
Church, were men of strict principle; and they never 
stooped to any thing unworthy of their profession. Truth in 
all its nakedness,—Truth abstracted from the embellishments 
of rhetoric axfd the subtleties of philosophy,—Truth uncom¬ 
promising and invincible, they fearlessly and loudly proclaimed, 
and they succeeded in turning the world upside down ? The 
little one became a thousand, and within two centuries they 
became so numerous and so influential tlat they esnld ha*b$ 
conquered the Rom%n world by dint "of military progress, if 
they had been dispopd to do eo. But the sword they hated, 
not merely as a weapon t of offence, but eigsn as a weapon of 
defence. Milueff* in his Church History triumphantly 
proves that, when the later persecutions were ragtag,^? 
Christians had been desirous to retaliate they might v e*ii^ 
hare organised an army before which that of .hnperia^4lQii#i 
would; have fled* somewhat •*- hi- -the-' |nanner^^^v^flth^# jjftp 
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the other day the forces of (France retreating before the 
colossal army of Prussia. But their religion inculcated 
patience under oppression, and they were true to its principles. 
Their success, unexampled and astounding, was the success 
of truth, and they laid the Boman empire under their feet 
by amply proclaiming, and nobly illustrating in their lives, the 1 
Word of God. 


6. The last; point we shall consider is the insuperable and 
appalling character of the obstacles which the first preachers 
of the cross had to face and surmount. W » HH tve already 
pointed out a few of the difficulties which proceeded from the 
nature of the truths they proclaimed, and the character of 
the sacrifices they demanded from those who were willing^ 
publicly to embrace this singular faith. The first preachers 
of Christianity placed themselves and could not but place them¬ 
selves in a position of implacable hostility to the world, its 
prevalent religions, its boasted philosophy, its current habitudes 
of life and modes of thought. Christianity could not flourish 
side by side with the systems of faith, the phases of thought 
and the conditions of life with which it came in contact, could 
hot be content with a niche in the hydra-headed pantheon of 
heathenism, a little shelter in the groves of philosophy, and a 
little recognition in the busy scenes of public, and in the quiet 
recesses of private life. It declared a frar of extermination 
against the world and its ways, and demanded an unconditional 
surrender of its current principles, its darling precepts and its 
.favorite amusements. The pomp of royalty, the pride of birth, 
the lustre of learning, the .glamour of fame, the prestige of an 
ostentations piety, all things prized by men, all things con¬ 
sidered essential tq their welfare he^e ancr happiness hereafter, 
must be laid at its feet; or it would fight against all, suppress 


all fc annihUate all. c Is it a wonder that the mild and tolerant 
spirit r of ancieht polytheism, idolized by Gibbon, .was extinct 


uncompromizing system had to be opposed, that the 
its votaries, bofy refined and unrefined, became its 
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. sudden enemies. All classes of people, from the monarch on 

"the t^ rone to toe manacled criminal in the dungeon, 
all orders of society from those who speculated in th'e solitude 
of philosophic retirement tp those who chattered and quarrelled 
in noisy thoroughfares, men, women and children, were mar¬ 
shalled against Christianity. The popular fury against this 
« unsocial” creed knew no* bounds, and it was fed and 
kept in a state of feverish excitement by means of horrid 
rumours circulated by designing men to the prejudice of its 
champions awljgftfessors. They were believed to be the irre¬ 
coverable enemies of humanity in secret league with the malig¬ 
nant demons of the lower world, wizzards and witches who 
/committed unmentionable crimes in dark caverns, fed upon 
their own innocent children with cannibal voracity, and boiled 
terrible things in cerriSlo cauldrons in terrible places! All 
public calamities, famines, pestilences, and conflagrations, that 
which blighted their fields, that which desolated their houses, 
and that which tortured their bodies, were all ascribed to their 
malice and frightful incantations. Public animosity was 
exerted against them, and public rage poured forth its vials of 
wrath on their devoted heads. But the unreasoning fury* 
of the populace was not the only thing they had to face. 
Tfuly the kings of toe earth stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together against tho Lord, and his Christ. Persecu¬ 
tions commenced by imporial edicts and rendered doubly 
furious by the cruelty of provincial rulers and the barbarity 
of shoals of informers Rnd spies, tortures which humanmgenuity* 
could desire and Satanic malice could, inflict, bloodthirsty 
nninmla rendered saVhge by keen hunger let loose to Kill and 
to devour amid the plaudits of spectators scarcely less savage 
than they; furnaces'bieatcil seven times td consume human 
beings plunged into them ; the red hot iron ^hair, the gibbet 
and the block—these were directed, again&t the risirig 
faith. Through all this persecution Christianity marched 
forward from victory to victory to the throne of the Cmsara. 
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It unfurled the banner of sppeess such as foreshadowed 
its universal triumph as decidedly as the stupendous miracles 
of Christ had betokened its divine origin. ... 

Now—to conclude—tliis stupendous progress of Christianity, 
in spite of the improbable character of the facts find truths 
affirmed and inculcated, the appalling nature of the sacrifices 
demanded, the inadequacy and itfeufficiency of the agency and 
means employed, and the overwhelming difficulties overcome 
and surmounted, is itself a miracle, and indicates a special in¬ 
tervention of the Arm of the Almighty. All aganpis to explain 
it by r a simple reference to human means have failed egregiously 
as that of Gibbon who, by a strange inconsistency mentions 
among the causes of the propagation of Christianity 
things which were eminently calculated to check and impede 
its progress. Whether the perpetuation of the miraculous 
powers bestowed on the apostles and their brethren on the day 
of Pentecost throughout the first three centuries of the 
Christian era be conceded or not, some direct miraculous in¬ 
tervention must be assumed ere the unparalleled triumph of 
this religion over unparalleled dificulties can be satisfactorily 
(accounted for. Christianity, we maintain, was divine in its 
origin and divine in its progress ; and our hopes of its ultimate 
world-wide sway or universal dominion rest not on the fact 
of its being what Max Muller calls a proselytizing religion; but 
on account of its being the religion of God, destined to 
dispel the false religions as the rays of the sun dispel the mists 
exhalations whieh try in vain to obstruct their onward march. 
Let all theorizing and philosophising be given up, let all ingeni¬ 
ous speculations and hair-splitting reasoning be reserved for 
controversies ’the issue of which is unoert|i|| t i here we have solid 
basis for a faith 1 which knows n^ nmq&miey, a frith firm 
and immovable as* the everlasting hills. Christianity is true, 
is f divine ; and* whatever may be the points of analogy dis¬ 
coverable between it and the other religions against which it 
at present has to contend, and however numerous the defeats 
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'it apparently sustains, its, ultimate triumph is a certainty, for 

it is ipore possible for hea’^ro and earthto pass away than for 

one jot or tittle of this faith to fail. 

1 

s 

IBURAL SCENES IN BENGAL. 

Arctdae. 

Part I. An Autumn night in Aman fields . 

NnflS yeats and nine fyave passed and rolled away 
Since last in village scenes I strolled with thee ; 

Since last on Gunga’s silver shores wo played 
And built sand-c^stles ’neath the Evoning’s shade; 

While lay our pymaco moored on Gunga’s breast 
And mellow silence lulled a world to rest! 

Wo played, or marked the smoke from some nigh wood, 
Where on the sands was cooke<j| our simple food ; 

Or viewed the moon-beams tinge the slumbering stream, 

And silent gazed, as on a pictured dream ! 

Or heard the boatman’s far halloo that came 
Slow wafted o’er the Evening’s voiceless stream, 

01 ’twas a joyous scene a joyous time ! 

Since Ihst we watched the fading morning star, 

As on through village scenes we wandered far, 

And hailed from upland fields the blushing sun, 

As on the bashful blooming flowers he shone, 

And raised a chorus from each bush and tree. •* ^ 

Young was oup heart,—we saw with boyish glee,/ 

Each dew drop sparkle in the golden ray, » 

And heard In^oy^h joy the Kokil’sday. 1 
I think 6f tnlefand all these visions start, 

Thou earliest, beBt of friends! Thou brother of my heart! 

» •» 

Nine'years and nine have passed of woe and glee, * 

And I have roved on life’s tempestuous sea, 
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In various climes, and various scenes have strayed, 
The Bigi Scaled, Loch Katrinerw shores surveyed ; 
Have viewed the halls, on luxury’s silken throne, 
Mid song and mirth where dazzling beauty shone; 

. Have seen where anguish held her aching brow, 
And shed unseen the bitter tear of woe, 

All heedless roamed life’s shifting scenes among, 

Or heard Ambition’s call or Pleasure’s syren song 1 

* 

Nine years and nine have passed of woe and glee 
Yet boyish days we passed so merrily, * ^ 

Like glowing visions wake distinct and clear 
And fill my heart with boyish joy once more ! 

Then turn my friend, together trace we Ahen 
The simple ways of simple village men, t 
And graceful m^iids with pitchers from the tank, 
And gossipping women on the river’s bank. 

Stroll we once more mid shady bush'and tree. 
Though not as once we did with boyish glee, 

Nine years and nine have seared this weary heart, 
4.nd ta’en the lightness from the footsteps light. 


And wiped the brilliance from the eyeballs bright. 
And quenched the hopes and loves that lit our heart. 
And those fond eyes that watched our boyish days,*. 
And smiling shed bright sunbeams on our ways. 

Are closed in Bleep, —the light is quenched and gone, 


And weary is our way, and darksome, cheerless, lone. 


It matters not for man must meekly take 

Dame fortune’s smiles an<| blows, and rowliis boat, 


O’er troubled waters as o’er glassy la)ce n 
And if our storms as well as calm we’ve 

’ Tis but a mortal’s Sot.— 

, . . 1 . 
f * * 

, As far as eye can readb, the moon 

m S3hines on the fields of green Aman,— 
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Bounteous nature’s richest scene 
An endless sea of waving green. 

* The .water of the neighbouring streams, 
Fed with rains and swiftly rising, 

Hath overflooded bank and shore, 

And stretches all the com field o’er, 
Perchance a fathom deep or more. , 
But the Aman higher rising 

,nces in the moon’s bright beams, 
ar as*eye can reach, the scene 
Is one sea of waving green, 

Yon distant line of hazy green,— * 

A village on the horizon ; 

Pass we th© island village by, 

Again another Aman sea ; 

2 . 

’Tis evening now, my boat goel on 
Bustling through the Aman dhan, 

On either side they bending gently, 
Make a way as reverently. 

No sound is on the earth or sky, 

Save of my boat that rustles by, 

Save of som^ boatman’s distant cry, 

In the evening stillness heard ; 

Save the voice of some lone bird, 

That on the pfcmts had built her nest. 
And nestled there in quiet rest. . 

She sees the intruding boat and flies, 
And flappii^M^mrds’fills the skies 
With clam^^^Bmfet intruding men,* 
Disturbers onSr nightly reign. » 


’ Tis eve, now glides my boat ail gently, 
On the calm sea silently. , 
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I stretch myself the bark upon * * 

And gaze upon the bright full moon ; 

O ! autumn’s moon is doubly bright, 

And sheds a dazzling flood of light. 

I gaze, and think, and gaze anon, 

O ! what a scene for meditation ! 

O ! what a scene for gentle thoughts I 
The mellow stillness of the scene. 

The distance from the hazy shore. 

The distance from all haunts of *mqp, 

The drip from the suspended oar, 

Like music, in my ear soft stealing, 

Fills my heart with tender feeling. 

Fills my heart with gentle thoughts t 
Gentle thoughts of days gone by 
When hopes was high and blood was young, 
When love was new and friendship strong. 
And when there were, who are no more. 

And joys there were that are no more !— 
truce to thoughts ! I know not why 
If ’tis the breeze’s pensive moan, 

Or gentle stillness of the eve; 

That wakes in me a thought of pain. 

And wakes a long forgotten sigh. 

With tear unbidden fills my eye. 

4 

^Td ^jtilm trees waving in the breeze ; 

Tn lonely grandeur ’gauast the sky,' 

Ye moon4it gently whispering trees 
Ye image of the wasty sea, \ 

Ye Btarry splendour of yon height, 

And in its midst ye fairy queen, 

YesUent beauty of the* night. 

Ye solemn grandeur of the scene f * 

Is there in ye some healing balm. 
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'Some drink, some strong potions deep, 

Qan make the troubled bosom calm, 
tJan lull the aching heart to sleep f 
Fain wftuld I drin^piat heavenly drink, 

And Quench the memories of the past, 

This anguished head lay down in rest 
In sleep eternal gently sink I— 

Away 1 it is an impious thought; 

To toil, to suffer—’tis our lot. 

A tear masked fell in the wave, 

* Tis o'er, and X am calm and brave. 

5. 

But soft 1 I hear a distant song, 

And sound of many a dashing oar, 

And in an instant see before 
Some boats that swiftly pass along. 

In thoir loiig boats who be these men ? 

They are the tillers of this place, 

They see their, stately Aman dhan 
That promises a goodly yield. 

And with no work at home or field, 

With gladsome heart they hold a race 1 
Where the Aman groweth not. 

The waters one unbroken sheet. 

There the ryots hold their race. 

Arid loud they tulig some stirring song,— 

Composed by some Unlettered bard,— 

And their oars all dashing hard • 

Give wild music to their ^qmg. t 
Their’s a life o|jfctaj sorrow, 

Without a earwVPPhonght of morrow. 

Their Zemindars are rich and proud, * 

And ryots’ saving’s ne’er allowed. • 

Nor save they aught nor think of saving, 

Borrowing live all twelvemonth round,— 

• 27 
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And when the Autumn floods come round 
Hold their bach and merry-making. 

6 

I’d rherrily lead a boat man’s lift#- 
Ah ! censure not a poet’s dream,— 

Their joys and woes a mingled stream. 
Their artless converse, simple life. 

Are dear td me.—Then would I row 
My little fish-boat to and fro. 

Then would I toil, and sing the while, 
.From morning’s glow till evening’s smile. 
And when my .work and toil is o’er, 

Would hasten to my loving fair. 

She, gentle partner of my care, . 

She would my daily meals prepare. 

And wait*beside the cottage door. 

With throbbing heart and anxious thought. 
To view the far benighted boat, 

To meet her loving spouse though poor. 
Aud he would leap upon the shore 
And part her raven locks so gently. 

And kiss her fears away so gently, 

Then gaze upon the autumn moon, 

And then upon her sparkling eyes. 

And eager kiss those eyes again, 

And clasp in his her throbbing heart 1 
r«For«tkose two meek and bashful eyes, 
that confiding loving heart, 

The poet .gladly wou}d be peer, 

In poverty r^nge the wide world o*|j 

7 

Yes, a boatm&n’s life I’d lead, 
jA life of ‘sweet content in need, 

And where yon topes of mangoe tree 
Disclose long vistas the eye. 
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And clumps of arched bamboo green 
Form a cool and fairy scene, 

And humble huts beneath yon tree 
Bespeak hentent in poverty,— 

There, there mid scenes of sweet repose 
With summer breeze its music lending, 
And shade and sunshine sweetly blending, 
Mid scenes of mingled joy and woes— 
There, content in poverty, 

I’d radge and? sing my life away. 

Where mangoe branches spread above, 

And Kokil sings eternal love, 

Fd lay me on the bright green grass, 

In meditation hour^ would pass. 

All nature mute! The birds on high, 

The beasts upon the grassy plain, 

The raven self would crouching lie 
Or crow in soft half uttered tone. 

Mute, Pd lay me on the grass, 

In meditation hours would pass. 

All nature mute except the dove, 

Soft cooing from some mangoe .grove, 

That stretbhing over acres wide, 

Would shed deep gloom in bright noontide. 
What sweetness in thy gentle song 
Binging through the bush and lea, 

The bamboo grove, the mangoe tree. 

Its mellow sweetness would prolong > 
Dwells in thy eye what tender lovf, 

And in thy steps what winning art, 

\frhat grace and beauty in each action! 
What gentle thoughts of sweet affection * 

In thy little fluttering heart! • 

Bird of innocence and love l 
And simple minded village men # 
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With lusty limbs and open mein 
And village girls 
With raven curls, 

And stately bosoms, rounded arms, " 

And healthy limbs and rable charms, 

Would greet the fond familiar face, 

And tell their tales of joys and woes, 

Smile o’er thb prospects of the year* 

Weep for oppression or for fear. 

To me such converse, dearer far 
Than polished arts and talk refined, 

And social converse, greeting kind, 

Where ’mid honied woods. I feel 
The heart, the heart, is wanting still., 

8 . 

A trace to thought 1 The moon-light hour 
O'er poet’s brains hath magic power, 

And as I stem this tide of feeling 
Other gentle thoughts come stealing. 

And as my bark glides gently on 
Through endless seas of green Aman, 

And as I gaze upon the oloud 
That doth at times the bright moon shroud, 
And mark its radiant silver hne * 

Mid fields of star-bespangled blue, 

I dream, O! is it but a dream ? 

«J3tithin Ahat cloud of silver hue 
Deep, deep within ybn star-decked hlue ( , 
Wherq flo^s Mandak’pis* golden stream,* 
There is a land, where voice of pain . 

And wail of woe is never known j 
Where peace add plenty sweetly blending, 
Apd love her smiles*enchanted lending. 


* The milky-way. 
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Make the young blood bShnding start, 

And cheer and gladden ages* heart, 

Where canker feeds not on the flower, 

Green grass conceals not serpent's trail, 
Where trees more green and skies more blue, 
And ah ] where love is ever true! 

But truce to thought*—in this soft hour,, 
What shrieks of woe,-»what voice of wail ?* 

. . » 

Upon the islet village Standing, 

On the waters eager bending 
Her locks dishevelled on the air, 

Her arms extended, bosom bare, 

Oppressed with woe, oppressed with fears, 

A very Niobe in tears, * 

Why, with repeated shrieks of pain, 

Doth she disturb night's silent reign ? 

The tale’s gone forth,—her loving sire, 
Coming from a distant place, 

Has mid the waters lost his way,— 

Drowned where ’tis ten feet deep or more, 
Even npw,—not far from shore. 

What pain, what woes more cruel prove 
Than the death of those we love ? 

10 . 

% 

Speod, speed my boatmen swiftly on. 
like lightning through the tall Aman 
The boat flies bounding o’er theft wave, •* 

Perchance the man vge still may save. 4 
But ere we could come to the goal, 

A braver heart, a kinder soul, 


* The occurrence narrated in the succeeding paragraphs is founded^on 
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Had jumped into the midnightfVave, « 
And saved the old man from his grave. 
a Old man! the hair upon thy head 
Is grey”—’twas thus to him I said,— 
i( Thy eyes have lost their wonted glow, 
Thy frame is feeble, steps all slow; 

Why in this midnight's feeble ray 
Crossest thou this watery way ?” 

11 . 

Sjfe!”—’twas thus to me be said— 
The hair is grey upon my head, 

My eyes have lost their wonted glow, 
My frame is feeble, steps all slow ; 

Yet in this midnight’s feeble ray. 

Must I cross fhis watery way. 

My boy,—great Alla bless his soul I 
My boy—the darling of my soul,— 

For years wide fertile acres held, 
i And paid his rent and ploughed his field, 
And reaped his harvest, gentle boy, 

And filled my aged heart with joy. 

But Alla gives and takes away, 

And each hath his ordained day, 

The arrow sped,—I only grieve, 

It struck not me my boy to save.” 
Tho .old.man slowly bent his head, 

And f^st and thick the tear-drops sped. 

I silent iparkpd the old ngan’s gr^f, 

It gave his swelling heart relief, • 

I * 

(t My daughter, my remaining joy,— 
Thrwife of my departed, boy,— 

• Wept day and night, yet toiled in grief 
To give my old age some relief. 
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She milked the cow, sh^fpun the thready 
For work to distant places sped, 

From morning’s smile till evening’s glow 
Shg*\&seless toiled and toiled in woe. 

And sml as eve returning came,— 

Her placid, drooping bro w the same,— 1 
I saw her toiling still in grief. 

To give my old age some relief. • 

But this unwonted ceaseless toil* 

And grie£ as ceaseless all the while* 
Broke her heart,—oh*! she is gone,— 
Great Alla, let thy will be done! 

13. 

• 

My story wouldst thou further know* 
This a tale of every day,— * . 

My neighbour saw me old and poor, 

He forthwith bribed the man of power ; 
One Gomashta, a faithless man, 
Transferred to him my fields of dhan, 
Which we have tilled this hundred year 
And I must wander,—where oh where ! 

A week is gone, a week is come, 

From village I to village roam, 
Perchance another week will come 
Long before I cease to roam. 

My hut is down, my things are sold, 
Where shall I find the rest I seek ? 

My heart is weary, I am old, 

Great Alla! speed mfi to my grave.” • 
A tear coursed down the old man’s cheek, 
And glistening fell upon the wave. 

U. . 

m 

Enough! even in this silent'hour, 

Is felt of grief the cruel power* 
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And raab his brother man wiU §ibite 
Ahd break the silence of tlie night! 

What throes of woe, what deep-felt pain* 
What bitter tears that nnseen start, 

What silent anguish of the heart* 

Even at this hoar pollute night’s reign t 
Away ye idle dreams!—**I see, 

Life is bot all poetry ; 

Visions untrue of pleasantness, 

Away ye dreains of happiness 1 
Took! ’tis the.will of Heaven, 

Labor all thy mortal span, 

Best unto us isnot given 
(Toil and save thy brother man. 

When next thou sailest o’er life’s calm sea 
Neath moon-bteams of prosperity, 

Thy work remember,—’tis to save 
The old man in the midnight wave t 
Then help each other brother man! 

And toil to save through life’s brief span. 

* And thou! proud man of wealth and power, 
When maddened in thy prosperous hour, 
Thou lifrtst thy hand to smite add quell,— 

Be calm \ and stretch thy hand to save. 
Think of the maiden’s midnight wail, 

Think pf the old man in the wave* 



. THE ANCIENT A RIAN SCHISM IN ASIA. 

[Beiug'lhe substance of a Lecture delivered by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
before the Bethune Society on the 10th December 1874.] ■ 

The influence, if not the actual territory of the Arian nation, 
extended over the better half of the continent of Asia from 
time immemorial* After the emigration to India, that influence 
w included jj.ll the regions from the eastern boundaries of Hindu¬ 
stan and Bactria to the western limits of Asia. Strabo seems 
to mark the western boundary at the Caspian Sear, but there 
are reasons for believing that Arian relations extended even 
beyond the Caspian* Indeed the Caspii, from whom the sea 
was so called, and vAio lived to the South-west of that sea, 
may be connected with the Itasiapas or descendants of Kasiap 
of such wide-spread ropntation in Indian tradition. The 
tradition itself is puzzling in the extreme, and its hero Itasiap 
is reckoned as the father of such a heterogeneous multitude of 
gods, men, and animals, that it could be no insult to him to 
connect the Caspii with him** * 

On the extension of the Arian influence beyond the limits 
of Asia it is not my intention ‘to say much on the present 
occasion. The subject I have chosen limits this essay to out 


* I put this forth only as a speculative hypothesis : Kasiapa, it must be 
remembered, is a character about whose lineage the most confused and 
contradictory ideas have been broached. He was fabled as the progenitor 
<&f (among other noxious animals) serpents ^nd aquatic monsters *by 
different wives. c*t**»fTl1* Wbfl *ESf1 

•rtffto Ditflorus attributes a similar but a< the same ti&e ndt so wild a 
prolific power to the Caspian seta Our printer not Having Greek types, we 
give his words according to the literal Latin translation printed iu juxta 
position. “ Iu pelago isto multos eximies magnitudinis perpentes et pisete 
omnia generis, qui colore a nostratibus plurimuai different^ gigni perhibent.” 
Diod. Sic. XVIL 75. The word Kasiapa stands in the Zend Avas&or a 
° Scorpion 0 or tortoise (Bleeck I. pp. Ill, 114.) * 

• 28 
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own quarter 1 of the globe. I ,$iay have incidentally to refer 
to Arian connexions in Europe, but 1 do not intend unnecessari¬ 
ly to stray beyond the scope of my theme* 

The early history of the Arians is enveloped im/great obs¬ 
curity. The traces they have left in the names of provinces, 
peoples, and towns, evidently called after themselves, are our 
principal sources of information. The Sanskrit has doubtless 
preserved their same, but it scarcely gives any information 
about them previous to their emigration to India, and almost 
no information at all about the subsequent %ad ventures and '' 
fortunes of tbeir brethren on tho other side of the Indus. In 
truth, the Brahmans* as the Arians called themselves shortly 
after their immigration, were as jealous of any farther inter¬ 
course with their trans-Indus brethren as fvds Jeroboam of any 
intercommunication between tho ten tribes which had revolted, 
and thoso of Judah and Benjamin. Like the Jews and Sa¬ 
maritans, tho Brahmans and Iranians excluded each other 
from all social relations—so that even a cup of cold water 
Would neither be offered nor accepted between themselves. 

But notwithstanding this studied isolation, we shall often 
find a good deal of light oozing from Sanskrit records, and such 
light will sometimes approve itself to be of the utmost value 
on questions which the learning of tho world outside India may 
have left in doubt and obscurity. * 

In dealing with our subject our first object will be to arrive 
at the origin of the name “ Arian,” and to fix, as far as we may 
be'Ablp, to do, the primitive home of the nation bearing that 
name. ^Sometimes the kome itself gives the name to its occu- # 
pants, and sometimes tho occupants impose their own name 
or their habitation.. How the case was with the Ariatfc, it will 
now he our business to discuss. 

I The word ** Arirfa” is in India calied (< Arja” as we pro¬ 
nounce the word in Bengal, or €i Aria” as others pronounce 
it ffbe word is an appellative, signifying “excellent” or 
“'noble.” It is in Yedic writings frequently contrasted with 
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“Dasyus,” sometimes with iLSudras,” and but rarely with 
sl Mletchas.” And the home of the Arja* is eailed“ Arjavarta” 
placed between the Vindhia and the Himalaya. But that was 
his adopfelk home—not his primitive seat. Of that primitive 
seat file’ Branman knew bat little, and would fain ignore even 
what he did know. He had raised a superstructure of Caste 
on simple system which his ancestral immigrants had in¬ 
troduced, and, to be consistent, it was necessary for him to 
hold that the Arian was an l< autochthon” of India—an abori¬ 
ginal native of Arjavarta. 

But so strong is the evidence of comparative philology and 
of numerous admissions in the Vedas themselves, that no one 
laying any claims to the position of an educated man can dare 
to deny the fact of * the Arian immigration. It is therefore 
universally admitted as a dictum of undoubted history that the 
Brahmans and the other better classes are descendants of 
foreigners settled in the country either as conquerors, fugitives, 
or adventurers. No one professing to be an instructor of His¬ 
tory can now come forward, and point to India as the original 
home of the Arians—whatever difference of opinion there may 
on the actual site of that home outside the boundaries of India. 

The inference is then inevitable that the name of that home 
was older than the Sanskrit term Aijavarta, and that the word 
Arja itself was only the transliterated Sanskrit of the name 
which the new settlers had previously borne. To say that 
our ancestors had* by means of a self-chosen adjective for 
their name, without either deriving it from their owmtry T or 
inheriting it from their fathers, paraded themselves as 
w nobles” or “ excellents,”* would pot be a hi^h cgnpliment to 
their mdhtiory. • # . 


* I have purposely avoided the letter y iu the spelling of the n&me 
which indicated the people from whom our ancestor® were descended*— 
for the same reason which justifies the use ef j in Latin words when 
it occurs as the semivowel of t. The letter y which was the L^tii*- 
substitute for the Qeek vpriltn has no butgness with the above 
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Greek ’writers variously givs Areioi and Arianoi as the 
national names of our ancestors, and Areia and Ariane as names 
of their country. But since the cultivation of Greek literature 
was long posterior to Sanskrit, it could not itself have* supplied 
the term, which even Sanskrit cannot be trusted to haVe pro¬ 
duced from its own resources. The Greeks have certainly 
chronicled many older and later facts concerning the Brians 
in trans-Indus Asia, but they must have, like the Sanskrit, 
taken up the name just as they had found it. When Herodotus 
tells us that the Medes were originally called Aveioi, lfd coined 
neither the one nor the other name. He did indeed account for 
the name “ Medoi”, from Medea of Colchis, but he gave the 
name Areioi jost as his researches had supplied it without 
himself venturing on any theory of its derivation. 

It is a ourious coincidence, however, that the Greek word 
“ areios” conveys very much the same idea as the Sanskrit 
Arja—each signifying, excellent, valiant honourable , noble. The 
Greek has certainly more derivatives from the word than 
Sanskrit—for it supplies a comparative “ areion” and a super¬ 
lative “ aristos”—nor was this superlative suffered to lie idle. 
It entered as a leading component into many vocables, both as 
common %nd proper nouns—as aristocracy, Aristeides, Aristotle, 
Aristobulus. The Sanskrit Arja has no derivative from it by 
qyfq re , for although there is a word It is not referred to 

Arja, nor does it bear any meaning similar to Aija. It has 
indeed entered into a few compounds by samps, such as “ Arja- 
varts,” UArjaputra” &c. But as ihave already remarked neither 
the Greek nor the Sanskrit was competent for giving the name, * 
from its ovgn linguistic resources, «which according to Herodo¬ 
tus, the people, alfrerwards called Medoi, had borne from time 
immemorial—long before the rise of their future historians. 

And that name 0 appears to have been curiously prolific in 
e production of derivative names both national and.personal. 
FeojjfeS, provinces, and towns, more ancient than the Greeks 
themselves, were called bynames having initial components ar y 
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ara or an. Tacitus speaks %f a tribe in Germany called the 
“ Arii/’ a name identical with that which the Medes originally 
bore. If\Jou look at an ancient map of Asia yon will be 
struck witii. the mnltitude of names which appears therein of 
plaoeiT’tfith tne initials An, Ara, or Ar. Armenia, in which again 
there is tho well known Ararat, is, as we can all testify, still 
existent, some of our best friends in Calcutta being her own 
sons. Then we have Ariaca and Arimaspi,people of Scythia, 
Arizanti, Ariaspae, Arichi, Araca, Ariassus, Arigaum and many 
others interspersed in Central and Western Asia. In different 
parts of Europe also you have similar names of ancient 
places—such as Ariaca and Arialbinum ip Gaul, Ariminum in 
Italy, Aricia in Latium, Arialdunurp in Hispania, and Ariconum 
among the Silures ip. Britain. We have likewise such names 
of distinguished men in Western Europe and in Eastern . Asia, 
as Ariovistus of Germany whom Caesar conquered, and Ari- 
raazes of Sogdiana whom Alexander punished. 

The only clue we find to the source or sources from which 
such a curious assemblage of Arian components has proceeded 
is supplied by the Hebrew literature. There was a region iij 
the North of Media which in the Hebrew was called** Hara,” 
doubtless from har a mountain, that region having been 
• mountainous. And sometimes Media itself was called “ Hara.” 
Rejecting tho asjfirate, the words would be Ara or Ar, tho 
very components we are in search of. The learned Bochart 
gays, Hara (or t Ara) (in 1 Chron Y. 26) est Aria. Undo 
Modi Arii dicti.” Again, u Media etiam a Graecis a(jo- nomine 
Aria, et Medi Arii appellantur.” This is supported! by the 
authority of several concur^jnt writers, and is indirectly, and 
therefore the more satisfactorily, confirmed J)y dJher indisputable 
evidence—of which not the least is the testimony of the Zenda- 
vesta itself. In the long list of creation* by Ahura mazda, 
there is a, town under the name of “ Haroyu, -rich in clansV’ 
Rejec tin g the usual Zend termination, the word wotdd be 
identical with (l Hara.’* The motivejor its creation was w&if 
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of room in <( Airayana-vaejo.” #he second “ Hara,” now called 
Herat, must have been somewhat remote from the original 
Median (t Hara,” or there would not be much consistence in. the 
reason assigned.* This view supplies us also witlj fcbo reason 
for which Strabo had extended the boundaries of Aria* from 
the Indus to the Caspian. 

Arian territory, or the territorial influence of the Arians, 
appears thus to have extended in Asia from Media to Bac- 
tria. Media was accordingly the original home of that remark¬ 
able people, who not long after became master^of Bafctria, and 
subsequently removed to Aria in Central Asia, as we see in 
Arrian and may also glean from Herodotus. This latter Aria 
was their province in the times of the successors of Cyrus, and 
comprised the tract of land which lies (between India on the 
east and Parthia and Caramania on the West, with Bactriana 
and Margiana on the North, und Gedrosia on the South. 

With reference to thp schism which broke out among the 
ancient Arians of Asia, the most important questions are (1) 
the time when, and the cause by which it was occasioned, and 
</£) the results which followed therefrom and the extent to which 
these ha?e operated on the destiny and civilization of Asia. 

1 . TJie date and the cause of the schism are intimately 
connected with another important question—viz. the age and 
teaching of Zoroaster. That great person is universally ad¬ 
mitted to have been the first master of astronomical scicnco, 
and to have originated the worship of, the sun and the 
elejftente^f nature which had prevailed in Asia from time 
immemorial. Whether 4 that worship amounted to what is 
theologically cabled latria , f will not discuss on this occasion. 
It does not necessarily arise from my* theme. But it is evident 

that his teaching had widely extended in Asia long before* the 
•— - *■■■ ■ ■ ■■ — — ■ "" . ■ - - . . 

/ * See Bleed* Avasta I. pp. 3,4,7,9. It appears from these pag$s that 

"Ariayana-VaejV' (north.of Media) was the first habitation of Arians, 

Ahen^Bakhdi” "the fourth creation” (modem BokharaJ-^and then 

u Karoyu” " (die sixth creation” (modem Herat.) 
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Christian era. Diodorus (I.#00) calls him the legislator of the 
Aryans. This itself would fix his age as one of high antiquity, 
and befor^ the schism which divided the Indian immigrants 
and the Iranians. Justin names him as king of the Bactrians 
agairfSfrVhofti Ninus, the son of Nimrod, made war. Diodorus . 
himself notices the same expedition, though he gives another 
name for the Bactrian king against whom it was directed. 
Other.Greek writers of the Alexandrian and Pre-Alexandrian 
ages also attributed a high antiquity to the age of Zoroaster. 
And it was not#before the speculations and confident assertions 
of the modern Persian writers, that scholars began to, doubt 
the accuracy of the old Greek accounts. The Persians con¬ 
tend that Zoroaster flourished in the reign of Darius Hystaspes 
in the sixth century* before Christ. Their reasons for such a 
confident assertion are (1) that the Zend Avesta itself speaks 
of a Kavi Yistasp in whose reign Zoroasthr lived—and (2) 
because Yistasp, Persianized, bocomes Gustaspa, and that 
Gustaspa was identical with Hystaspes. They also say that 
Gustasp or Gusht-asp meant “ made by a horse,’* and was an 
appropriate surname for Darius who was indebted to the neigh¬ 
ing of his horse for his acquisition of the Persian cro#n* Tfifs 
latter reason, however, even if linguistically valid, involves an 
absurdity. Darius was the son of Hystaspes ) and the incident by 
which he obtained the Persian crown, which was long after 
his father had been in possession of that name, could not have 
been the cause of it. 

On the construction of Vistasp by Gustasp and the i dentifi- 
cation of Gustasp with Hystaspes, we would willingjy submit 
to the dictum of ‘Persian # and- Arabic historians. That is a 
question of Persian philology, on which w^ -rfvohltf not rashly 
question their authority. The followers of Zoroaster have 
themselves acquiesced in their conclusions,*and we must confess 
that they have made out a case in,whioh the presumption fis 
mainly their side. And if the question had simply^been 
between them and the ancient recorders of Greek tradition, *we 
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should be disposed (though not without some hesitation) to join 

Dr. Hyde, Dean Prideaux, and similar writers in bowing Jo 
tne later Persian traditions. Our hesitation wonld Jj>Q owing 
to the silence of Herodotus and other writers who hard minute* 
. ly recorded facts appertaining to Persia in the reign's of'Darius 
and Xerxes* The war with Greece. had stimulated Greek 
curiosity about all incidents in the Persian empire, and it is 
in itself very Improbable that those who had described 
other Persian events with such extreme care, would have 
omitted to mention the rise of a prophet lib# Zoroaster and 
his eventful life,—had the facts occurred at the time alleged. 

Stilly however, sipce the silence of historians is after all 
only negative evidence, we would have, perhaps, somewhat grud¬ 
gingly, submitted to the authority of mpn like Perdausi on a 
question which, ethnologically, concerned them more nearly 
than ourselves, and in which those who were religiously in¬ 
terested had also willingly concurred. But we can adduce 
other evidence which we believe will be held almost conclusive 
against the Persian theory. And our witness here is the 


JJig-Yeda. 

It may sound strange that the Rig-Veda should be called 
in as a witness against Persians and Parsees in a case which 
concerns Persians and Parsees. I must therefore beg my 
audience to suspend their judgment before hearing our 
witness. And it must be remembered that the question of 
Zoroaster is not so strange to those who represent the 
ancient -Asi ans of Asia, as it might appear at first sight. 
Diodorus, has called him the legislator of "the Arians, and 
this evidence is not contradicted by Persian tradition. If 
Diodorus spokeVqgrrectly and if * Justin’s representation 
of Zoroaster’s age be accepted, then nothing could be m6re 


probable than that the Rig-Veda might have something to 
sa^ on the subject. True.it is, as I have already said, that the 

Indiajpr Arians laboured' to isolate themselves within their well 

. 

* Justin I. 1. Diodorus II. ^-7. ~~ 
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defined and almost inaccessible boundaries. True it is that 
they studied to ignore ||1 trans-Indua events, and to put on 
the appearance of u autochthones” in India. But learning 
and letters* are naturally calculated to record not ignore facts, 
and • tffdy prove dangerous accompaniments when the object 1 
is to withhold information. You cannot conceal live coals 
within your handkerchief, nor can the refulgence of Saraswati 
be so completely secreted as that no streams of light should 
at all escape. 

In Yefiic language the Iranians were called t( Asuras,” the 
Sanskrit form of “Ahuras”*—a name by which they distinguish¬ 
ed themselves as followers of Ahura Mazda* the original Zend of 
the popular word Hormuz or Ormuz. Now, wo learn from tho 
Zend Avasta that Zoroaster was contemporary with a ruler 
named Kavi Yistaspa.f Whether he was a crowned head or 
not, it does not appear, but certain it is he was a governor of 
somo sort, and exerted his influence iq supporting and extending 
thegfoctriuea of Zoroaster. Here the whole question at issue 
between the ancient Greek and the modern Persian historians 
concerns the age of this Kavi Vistaspa—-viz. Was he identical witj^ 
Hystaspes, the father of King Darius of Persia whose generals 
unsuccessfully contested tho field of Marathon with tho, Greeks ? 
.The Persiamwwho identified the two persons just mentioned 
give no other reasons for doing so than the philological ones 
already noticed. It did not occur to them that there might 
t have been a Vistaspa or Hystaspes other than the father of 
t)arius. 

* The Iranian h is in^far too numerous instances found to correspond to 
the Sanskrit s to admit of a doubt, e. g. ’hapta, and sagt a, ftoma and toma 
Hindu and Sikdhu, kara and sure wine, (see Bleeck’s 1. p. *113,114.) 

f *The Farivashi of Kavi YiBtaspa, tho pure, praise we, the mighty 
whose body is the Manthra, who has mighty weapon V the Ahurian, who 
with a weapop piercing many made a broad road for purity, who with g, 
many-piercing weapon, announced & broad way* for purity ; who as assis¬ 
tance ftndj^Ap subjected himself to the Zarathustrian law." ' Bfeeck, - 
Avasta III. ’OK 


29 
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Oa the hare possibility of another Hystaspes, however, 
we cannot reject the Persian theory. We must produce 
another man, equally suitable, and show that must have 
been of greater antiquity than the Persian Darius, before we 
can allow the Greek records to out-weigh the FersiaVconjec- 
ture. 

And it is just here that the Rig-Veda steps in to settle 
the dispute. R accounts for the epithet Kavi which the 
Persians scarcely understood, and supplies another ruling 
Vistaspa, better %uited for the Zoroastrian age afid circums¬ 
tances than the Darian Hystaspes, and if pressed, it will show 
additional cause for assigning to Zoroaster a higher antiquity 
than the Persians allow. 

The word Kavi prefixed to the namq Vistaspa is unaccounted 
for by Persian writers. The Rig-Veda throws light on the 
subject. The' word Kavi is there used both as a proper name 
and a common noun. As a common noun it.means a scholar, 
a poet , in the sense in which St. Paul made reference^* his 
address to the Athenians to certain of their own poets. And 
^ as a proper narfte, Kavi” is applied among others to CFsanas 
who is represented in Indian tradition as the “guru” 
of the ( Asuras t. e. the followers of Ahura-Mazda. And conse¬ 
quently, whoever Kavi Vistaspa may have been, be must have 
lived in or before the age of the Rig-Veda. 

But our evidence is still more direct than this. The name 
Vistaspa is itself found in the Rig-Vedp in its Sanskrit form* 
Jbmttgk.be remembered that the Roman letter v is a semi¬ 
vowel* and not a consonant. It correl|>onds to the Hebrew 
Arabic and Persian waw, andjms a vocal sonnd according tc 
the vowel wblhj^ follows it. It mast also he remembered thai 
the compound sp. of the Zend and Persian is in the Sanskrit 
represented by 510 *—for example the Zend word li Vispa” answers 
* to the word •“Viswa’,’ in San^rit—and it is well known tha 
t£e Zend and Persian 4t aspa” (a horse) correeraids to th< 
• Sanskrit 41 aswa.” Now, the Rig-Veda speaks of a ruler calle< 
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. if Ishtaswa,” which, I need hSfrdly add, is identical with the 
“ Vistaspa” <#the Zend,.* It oocurs in Mandala I. Sukta 122, 
Astaka 2niof the Big-Ved 

a What can Ishtaswa Ishtarasmi and these rulers achieve 
against our protecting men ?” 

Sayana, the commentator of the Vedas, knew as little of 
this Ishtaswa as the Persians did of Kavi. The Veda must be 
pad recourse to for an explanation of Kavi, and the -Zend 
must assist us Wit'S its Vistaspa for identifying Ishtaswa. Thus 
comparing notes, we find no difficulty in declaring th$t the 
i two names are identical, and that whensoever and wheresoever 
Vistasp, the patron of .Zoroaster, may have lived, he must 
have lived in or immediately before the Vedic age. And since 
no one has dared to assign to the Vedas an age so late as 
that of the Darian Hystaspes, the inference is inevitable that 
Zoroaster lived long before the 6th century before Christ. 

Bat Zoroaster was not the personal name of the Magian 
Prophet. It was only his surname—or more probably an ap¬ 
pellative expressive of his position. The word as spelt *m the p 
Zend, is Zaratbustharo—which would mean “ highly to be 
praised.” His proper name was u Spitama”—and renumber¬ 
ing again thdTsp in the Zend corresponds to sioa in Sanscrit, 
it is the same as ouf u swetima,” whiteness or purity. 

This will perhaps account for a curious Indian tradition, that 
the guru of the Asuras or worshippers of Ahura-mazda, that is 
to say, of the Iranians, was the Bishi Sukra, a name wbtf’h—by 
the optional interchange of our ? and 'fas in the Rig-Veda 
<8(3* '$1 for tn^y stand* tor Sukla which al so means white 

or pure. It accordingly appears that Zoroaster^very 

early Sate, been celebrated among ike Indians under the name of 

— . . — . ■ — . . —.—. - .- - •» .. — . 

* This will appear still more obvious when we note. what Dr. Hyde 

shows that in Arabic Vistasp or Qu4fcspa is sometimes found with a “Via' 1 * 
correspondin^exactly to the Sanskrit Hyde’s Historia Religionis Veterpm 
Fersarum, p. 303. 
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Sukfca, as the Sanscrit equivalent Spitama.” And the Indiana 

have at the same time both displayed their appreciation of his 

« 

merits by registering his Sanskritized name as the brigl# evening 
star in the firmament, and also betrayed their grudge by 
representing the same Sukra as an one-eyed and haiEhlind 
instructor of men. I may here advert to a curious fact that the 
Rig-Veda gives to the evening star the same name which the 
• Latin Nvorld gives'it. TO 

(Mandal X. 123,1) I need hardly add that 
u Venas” is indentical with u Venus.”* % *• 

Alt these early notices and traditions about Zoroaster, the 
guru of the Asura^ in Indian language, indisputably show 
that he must have appeared at least as early as the age of the 
Rig-Veda. That age must have been considerably earlier 
than the times of Darius Hystaspes. Vistaspa or Ishtaswa then 
must have another and a more ancient personation. It is not 
necessary for my purpose to night to hunt after another Vistaspa 
in the records of history, I shall only say that the very 
historians who have assigned to Zoroaster a higher antiquity 
£ban the Persian traditions, can produce a person which may 
correspond to the name of which we are in need. Diodorus 
hasgiven t a long account of *an Assyrian expedition against 
Bactria in which queen Semiramis bore an important part. 
That queen was originally a shepherd's fostet-child—afterwards 
wife of an officer named Onnes, and eventually raised by king 
Ninus to the position of a queen. She fyad a son by Ninus 
who«&as ap infant when Niuus died. And then she assumed 
the reins of government herself. She had also, as the same 
Diodorus has recorded, made an,.expedition to India, and, 
though not \Ii^w^ful in her object, bad left behind a strong 
impress of her vigorous character. * Now, she happened to 
have had two sons*by her first husband, named Hydaspea and 

Kypater, who -during (he infancy of the royal prince and 

—- - . , . - ■ — -- - - - - 1 -.- - 

*#The Hymn 85 Mandala 9 is ascribed to fihare/ava (th*usual ap¬ 
pellation of the Asura guru) Venat. 
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the regency of their mother w&uld naturally take an important 
part in the* government. The Bactrian Arians had so much 
to do witi\ the Assyrians that if, according to Justin, Zoroaster 
was really a contemporary with Ninus, his doctrino might 
have had the patronage of queen Semiramis,.. and her son . 
Hydaspes might answer to the Yistasp and Ishtaswa of the 
Zend and the Vedas. 

It may be said however that there wer4 two rulers named 

in the Rig-Veda—Ishtaswa and Ishtarasmi, But it is not 

necessary to consider these as two different persons, because 

there is no conjunctive particle to express such difference* It is 

true, there is the demonstrative ete, hut ike plural isauasa can* 

not refor to those two names even if they indicated two distinct 

persons. Professor Wilson, following the commentator Say ana, 

does indeed take them as two distinct persons—but Sayana 

having himself been some 2000 years distant from the Vedic 

age, and in the absence of any prevailing Indian tradition 

to base his conjectures upon, treats those two names as perfectly 

unknown quantities—as quite strange characters about whom 

he could find no information whatever. Wilson, who in^t 

foot note says u the names are new and unusual,” is obliged in 

translating the passage to interpolate within braofeetS the 
' . 1 % 
words “ vfftat can” twice over. His rendering is, “ What can 

Ishtaswa (what ban) Ishtarasmi, „ (what can) those who are 
. now lords of the earth &c.*’ Take away the interpolations 
and the sentencq will read—“ What can Ishtaswa Ishtarasmi 
these lords &c.” But since “ these” and “ lords ” ,$irfU 4 »lural, 
and could not in any case refer tt> the two names, it 
is absolutely necessary to consider jone particle as understood 
in the sentence, and* consequently ^^tne principle of 
making the lea^|| possible interpolations in rendering old 
Yedic hymns, I have translated the passagb, “ What can Ishtas¬ 
wa Ishtarasmi (and) these *ulers achieve against qur protective 
men.” ..If Ishtarasmi be taken for an appellative • of Ishtaswa, 
the meaning will only be all the more expressive—Ishtarasmi 
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signifying lord of the reins , eithei*^>f a horse or of the govern¬ 
ment. Hydaspes the son of Semiramis was not a* prince of 
the blood royal, and yet might have been a great jockey and 
highly ambitious of power. His name,, or rather surname, 
was perhaps owing to his fording on horseback die river m 
the Punjab called after himself during his mother’s invasion 
of India. And even if the two names were to be considered 
as distinct personalities,* we have his brother Hypaten in 
reserve to answer to Ishtarasmi—Hypaten from IJypatoa might 
mean a chief officer or consul, and as such bo loosely Sanskri- 
tized (i fond of power.” This view of the two Semiramedan 
princes is further confirmed by the mention which the same 
Diodorus makes of two Indian rivers, Hydaspes and Hypanis— 
curiously corresponding to the two Assyrian princes in question. 
Assyrian patronage of the Zoroastrian doctrine also supplies 
a probable reason for the name Ahura-Mazda, or great Asura.f 
But we must now turn to £he causes of the schism. They 
do not appear to have been connected with politics. They 
were altogether religious4 They did not involve a repugnance 
to tfee whole of Zoroaster’s doctrine, nor any contempt of his 
race or person, but only to a part of his teaching. The Indian 
• cquteptttfflrv pf the “ Asura-gurn,” himself a Brahman, and 
honoured with the regency of the Evenin'g star under ffie name 
/of Yenas, being at the same time blind in one‘eye, is graphi- 


t It must be distinctly remembered that neither Sayana nor Wilson 
disputes the Vedic notice of Ishtaswa, nor can it for a nfoment be doubted 
that, if question were put, both would at once identify Ishtaswa with 
Viataspa, or, as it is sometimes ^.rabicized, IshtaspA The only question 
here discussed is, whether Ishtarasmi is a surname of Ishtaswa, or stands 
for a different ^tusOts^^ther construction will jtnswer our purpose here. 

f On the supposition of Ahura being taken from the “Assyrian/' it 
might still he represented as “ Ahura” in the Zend, ^brein, as we have 
seen, h often represents t. 


JSleeck says'; “We can v also perceiv# distinct traces of a religious 
usm bftween the two great branches of the Aryan family.” Introduce 
*^: < the Avasta. p. x 
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cally descriptive of the nafcare of the schism. The Brahmans 

and the Iranians were at one as far as the worship and adora¬ 
tion oAhe sun and fire were concerned. Whatever the nature 
of that worship might have been, neither condemned the other 
for it—bo’th allowed and practised it. Both^also allowed and ■ 
practised the primitive institution of Sacrifices. They differed 
however as to the scope of the ceremony, and the mode of conduct¬ 
ing it- The ancestors of • the BrahmUns insisted on the 
actual completion of the sacrifice as a burnt offering 
for which they use the mystical word u Vashat.” The 
Zoroastrians would not allow the u Vashat.” Nor would 


the latter tolerate the use of the . Soma drink on which 
the former insisted as a sine qua non. These appear to 
have been the principal doctrinal differences between the two 
branches as far as we can trjjpo them at the time of the schism. 
They appear to us trifling indeed, but they niiight have affected 
the cardinal ideas of sacrifice prevalent at the time. History 
supplies us with numerous instances of the bitterest rancour 
between parses, who agreeing in the main differed apparently 
oh trifles. 

The Arian schism was a notable instance of this. Nothing 


could be more bitter—nothing .could be more impl^»iW5* s t{ian ^ 
the hatred which each branch bore to the other. To the orft 
the word Asura’became more odious than the filthiest demon 
To the other the word Deva became a. vocable for evil spirits. < 
Many were the,wars—countless were the conflicts —themsHves 


murderous and sanguinary—which took place^ betjggen the 
contending parties. They are recorded in theii; respective 


Scriptures, that* is to s^y the Zend Avasta and the Vedas, as 
wars between the Devas»and Asuras. TheVere however 
Composed by men who ^appear to have been more familiar with 
the use of the pen than of the sword. They contain therefore 


scarcely anything but ebullitions 4 of rage or vengeful ir^. If 
a victory is described, we have an exhibition of savage fury,^ 
dwelling with delight on details of slaughters and outrageous 
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captures of stray or fugitive foes. If a defeat is confessed) 

it is invariably attributed to the enemy’s magical arts and 
treacherous devices. f 

* 

The Vedic writings Accuse the Asuras of blasphemy and 
.sacrilege in obstructing sacrificial ceremonies, fobbing sacrificial 
implements, and traducing the ministering priests. The Zend 
scriptures charge the Devas with being always intoxicated 
with their soma liquor, deceiving and misleading their ad¬ 
herents and causing serious mischief to mankind in general. 

This mutual hatred attained to such a pitch *that the word 
itself an endearing expressive (like f*t\jF^r or uncle) 
signifying a quasi brother or first cousin,—and indicative 
of the consanguinity of the parties, soon became a vocable 
for an enemy. In the Vedas it is frequently explained 
by satm as a synonym. Th$ word) thus abused, has long 
been abandoned by the descendants of the original combatants, 
ashamed of the blood feuds which it commemorated. There 

r 

is scarcely a lexicon that now recognizes it at all. But it 
exists in Vedic writings in a desecrated sense as*a lasting dis- 
grace to a by-gone age. The Vedic writings teorn with pass¬ 
ages breathing slaughter against the followers of Ahura-Mazda. 

n on o 

, Ifyiui&tage nor sex was spared. The Big-Veda (Hymn 30, 

/ 'Adhyaya 7, Astak 3,) vents its rage even upon the children of 
the enemy fa*fT 

u Bierce, 0 Vrihaspati, with a burning thunderbolt-like shaft 
-t* sons of the Asura who is guarding the gat@.” 

T he j Zend scriptures are equally furious on the Brahmans 
and their* Devas. Our ’'only consolation is that these* feuds 
have long been forgotten. The desecrated word literally 

an endearffif"W?t%^xpressive of the nearest consanguinity but 
employed as a watch-word for an enemy, has long become 
obsolete. And the descendants of the two branches have met 
on<je more, as cordial friqnds, vying with each other m such 
t Honourable public careers as the enlightened policy of the power 
tltsad*protects both has opened to them. And this leads me 
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to the results which have foffowed the Bchism I have been 
speaking^ f. 

II. Xho permanent results which followed the schism 
have be en fav ourable for society. A sort of division of labor 
^as* thereby brought about, almost immediately, between those J 
who wielded the sword and were dexterous in combats* and 
those who plied the pen and were up to sustained intellectual 
efforts. The Iranians, by which we mean the bulk of the 
Arians who remained in Central Asia, distinguished themselves 
in wars and combats on, various occasions, but scarcely ever 
attended to literature or hard mental exercises. They ’doubt¬ 
less had their magoi, who have left many monuments of intellec¬ 
tual eminence. But *they could not compete in these respects 
with the Brahmans,* by Which I mean the fugitive Arians of 
India. The Brahmans, when once settled qtt the plains of 
Hindustan, devoted all their energy to the cultivation of 
literature and the arts of peace. 'Howevef roving their an¬ 
cestors might have been* the Brahmans promoted agriculture 
and other similar modes of subsistence. Many synonyms in 
the Veda for (man) literally signify a tiller of the grourd. 
Their primitive institution of sacrifices, for preserving the 
integrity of which they had abandoned their CentidT^sia'*^ 
hom^ directed their religiods devotions and stimulated their 
•mental activity. The natural barriers on their North-Western 
frontiers sufficiently isolated the green fields and pastures of 
Hindustan from ’the belligerents of Western Asia to leave 
them Undisturbed in their quiet retreats. For such defensive 
operations as might nevertheless be occasionally hecessary, 
and for such aggressive Attacks ks the conadi^ion of their 
power might require in* the country itsSif , They set apart a 
portion of their body for martial pursuits. The leisure, which 
Was thus secured to themselves, they employed in intellectual 
culture and mental discipline. We thus find, on the one hartd* 
that the Iranians, though frequently forcing themselves to 
notice in the wars and battles for. which Central and Western 
30 • 
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Asia always allowed large sco^e, had scarcely been able to do 
anything more for literature than the production of t^e ZerLda 
Avasta, remaining almost in a state of intellectual jtorpor- for 
nearly 2000 years after the schism. And we observe, on thp other 
. hand, the Brahmans busily employed during the same interval 
in bringing their language and literature to a perfection which 
still challenges universal admiration. The Iranians had hardly 
produced a single'man of distinction between the times of 
Zoroaster and Mahomet. The Brahmans, during the same 
period, produced intellectual heroes, whose worlcs the most emi¬ 
nent scholars, of the world have been labouring for nearly half a 
century to "reproduce* in printed forms but are still far from 
exhausting the list. Had the schism never occurred, the Brah- 
manical intellect would probably have for a£es remained dormant 
among the Iranians, and the Sanskrit language and litera¬ 
ture would have been unknown. Asia could have produced 
nothing worth the study of the world until the development of 
Mahometan learning at a much later period. The discoveries 
and deductions of Comparative Philology would have been 
a^impossibility. 

Indeed, the knowledge of tho human race which we now 

se'SMsQjjld probably never have been attained if the ances¬ 
tors of the Brahmans had never separated from the* ancestors 
of the Iranians. Comparative anatomy might have taught 
something^ but that itself would not have assured us of the 
extent of tho Arian family, nor, unless by means of that power¬ 
ful mst^uuiQnt which is 41 the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen,” would i$ ever have entered 
into any one’s intellectual apprehension, that there are, both in 
the Old anff’^M^fewwqontinents, nations, far and remote, who,at 
one time, were scarcely more different from the Brahmans of 
India in language arid habits, than the Mahrattas are from the 
Bengalis and the Telugus from the Assamese. 
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The Government of India has lately invested with the title 
of Rajfcbwar/d Bahadoor Cower Harendra Krishna, son of the . 
late Rajah Kali Krishna Bahadoor, and in conferring the high 
honor has officially recognised in the Gazette, the distinguished 
literary attainments and profound scholarship of the latter. 
No one grudges the rank given to the son, or the reverence paid * 
to the father ; wad if there is any regret, it is because the ac¬ 
knowledgment paid to thfe distinguished services of the one, 
and the literary merits of the other is rather tardy. The book 
of testimonials printed by Cower Harendra Krishna attests 
that his claims to consideration of the ruling power have. 
been too long overlooked, and the whole world paid tribute to 
the immense erudition of the Rajah Kali* Krishna before 
the Government of India thought fit to sanction with its high 
authority the reverence due to his name. To make amends for 
this tardiness in the action of the State, the wheels of which 
proverbially move slow, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
made a speech at the investiture of the new Rajah with HTs 
official Khelut which has been^duly, and as we belie ve A ^ iith- 
fully reported in the newspapers. Sir Richard Temple des^v 
scribed the Rajah “ as a worthy man marked by gentleness of 
disposition, combined with an active intelligence which found 
occupation in profound scholarship.” He added “ that the 
Rajah possessed great power and facility of composition .and 
exercised his happy faculty in the protection of podb^s m Sans¬ 
krit which were rend with pleasure by all who were capable of 
understanding that noblq, language.* And he c^ssfo'ijiis speech 
with the remark, u that he should not do jftslice to the memory 
of so good a man without holding up his example to Jhe Ben¬ 
gali gentlemen present, as one who had maid? himself very 
proficient in the classical lsmguage 6f *the country, and a man 
whose life and conduct were worthy of imitation.” When tfce 
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Government of Bengal has declared, and the Government of 
India has confirmed—no-matter-what,—is there room for any 
diversity of opinion ? Yes, the Secretary of State rifay over¬ 
rule ;—he has done so, onco or twice, but as in the present 
instance that authority has not given a sign, let^js> $11 bow 
* down and admit which we of course gladly do, and always did, 
that the Rajah Kali Krishna was a profound scholar, and that 
he was an eminent Sanskrit poet, and let us all imitate, as we 
< best may, the example of the life and conduct set as a model 
before us. Nor let us quite keep out of our sight, the precious 
reward, consisting of “seven pieces of wearing apparel, 
namely a Kinkob Choga, a ditto chapkan, a Benares pugrec, a 
necktie, a handkerchief, and a doputfca,” and the more costly 
u pearl necklace, the serpaioh kulkee with feathers, and tho 
magnificent sword and shield from tho establishment of Messrs, 
Hamilton and Co, of this city”—-with which the now Rajah 
who was resplendent with jewellery and oriental magnificence 
exceeding in value one lakh" of Rupees, and who wore the great 
ring of his great grandfather Rajah Nobo Kissen of the estim¬ 
ated value of Rs. 48,000,”—was decorated on the great day 
in the presence of the nobility of Bengal by the representative 
of^jyir Queen. Nor let us keep the reward, we say, quite out 
'ji our sight, for the British ‘ Government is no rgsnecter of 
persons and if we can but deserve, who knows what might 
happen to any one of us some day. 

To imitate the life and conduct of Rajah Kali Krishna 
we should have the life and conduct set before' us in a biogra¬ 
phy, anti to' imitate his literary labours we should have his 
works or i! good abstract of them constantly before us. Who 
will perforjgju&r,us these important ^services ? Who will give 
us the biography^* ''Who will prepare f the summary, or abstract, 
or critical estimate of the Rajah’s voluminous lucubrations ? 

4 , (. 

Happily the Rhjkh’s son, the new Rajah. Harendra Krishna is 
a Scholar of mean consideration, and as he has all the details 
of th$ life, and possesses copies of all the works, the public 
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will naturally look forward to Jiim with anxiety for a perform¬ 
ance of the onerous but at the same pious and filial duty. 
Lfteratu>e and profound scholarship run in the family. Bajah 
Rajkrishna was a splendid song writer. Apurva Krishna, a 
brother m£#Rajah Kali Krishna, was poet laureate to the, 
Emperor of Delhi, and although he sunk this title rather hastily 
on the outbreak of the mutinies, he became soon after peet 
laureate to the King of Spain, or # the R^ublic of Holland. 
Rajah Komul Krishna is also a poet and prolific writer. If ' 
literaryJtalent £jjn in the blood, and if genius be hereditary, 
there is no question that ample justice will be done to the life 
and merits of Rajah Kali Krishna. We wait with impatience, 
with almost a flutter in Our hearts, for the now Rajah Harendra 
Krishna’s entrance intb the literary arena with a “ Life and 
Works of Kali Krishna*” 

In the meantime, and while this desideratuwi is, let us hope, 
in preparation, let us give some imperfect idea of the late 
Rajah Kali Krishna’s literary merits by a few quotations 
from the only work of his which happens to lie before us on 
our table. It is only one of the Rajah’s numerous volumes^ 
and our quotations may not do him sufficient justice, yet, or 
we are much mistaken, they will be enough to disjiLaj'^’tko 
calibre c>£ bis mind, and give an idea however vague or''' 
incomplete of th% breadth of his views and the profundity of 
his scholarship. The book is entitled “The Niti Sankhnlan, 
or collection of the Sanskrit Slokas of enlightened Munies <fec. 
with a translation in English by Maha Raj Kali IJrishna 
Bahadur of Shoba Bazar,” and appeals to have beengelegaiitly 
printed at, and issued from the Seyampore Press, at a time 
when the Rajah must hav.e been in fhe bloom pj Kls genius, 

■- In his hot youth 
When George the Fourth ^as king • 

The work is divided into five parts Chtj^kva, Panama 
Rafcna, Banarayastaka, Kavft Ratna* *and Shdntl Shatdkd. 
It is ushered with an English preface in which the iffijfiT 
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acknowledges u the* kind assignee of some valued English 
friends, and of his cousin Baboo Krishna Chandra Ghoslia.” 
How valuable to the latter gentleman must have '’been the 
following testimony from so distinguished a pen, perhaps * the 
brightest pen in India— ^ • 

“Baboo Krishna Chandra Qhosha is thoroughly acquainted with the three 
popular languages now generally used in Bengal, vir the English, Persian, 
and Bengalee ; and is able not only to compose in either, but can translate 
from one to another with perfect freedom and facility.” 

But what is Chaii&kya, and the rest of the unpronounceable 
lot? asks our English reader in. bewilderment. cFor liis 
information then, and the information of all the high officers 
in the land, we beg to explain that it is a book of morals 
which requires “ profound scholarship,” to understand, and 

ft 

“ immense capacity” to reader into English. Can you master 
the Vedas ? . Are you familiar with the abstruse argumenta¬ 
tion of the Saifskrit Naya? Can you appreciate and enjoy 
(without the help of a Pundit of course) the Rainayana and 
the Mahabharata ? Then you may try your intellect on tho 
Ch&nakya—otherwise you might as well let it alone. 

^ And now in medias res. Let us take two or three of the 
aphorisms, commenting on them as we proceed. 

^^^HeroJs aphorism 26. , 

Ttfsps i 

■tf%rc*n iKscot Ttrortc^^st 

lt It is absolutely necessary to flee a thousand paces from 
elephants; a hundred from horses ; ten fr<jm horned animals, 
and to^avojd bad company.” 

Therl> it is. What concentrated wisdom is in the lines! 
What deep philosophy I • One difficulty, 'one little difficulty 
however strikers; t and as we are on the subject we had best 
be plain and make a clean breast'of it. Is not the poliefy of 
Goverflmeut*$&newhat at variance with the wisdom inculcated* 
bdre ? Nqt^dlrectly opposed to the letter of it, but somewhat 
.atjvariance with its spirit? itid not Sir George Campbell 
Encourage to some extent gymnastics and equitation ? Has 
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maxim of this <# enlightened 

• <0 ° 

that was addressed to Lord Gough 


not Sir Richard Temple himself offered prizes to the schools 
anl colleges for proficiency in manly sports? Has not he 
made^skilj in horsemanship a sine qua non for employment in 
the Na^ve^Civii Service ? And how is a man to ride if he is t 
to flee a hundred paces from a horse? Was not the late 
Rajah Kali Kjfislma a fellow of the Calcutta University? 
How came he to sanction such innovations dta the old educa¬ 
tional rules ? How came he to lose sight of the immortal 

munie” Chan&kja? The letter 
by some of the Bengali 
clerks in the Commissariat, before the battle of Chillianwallah, 
was a regular outcome from the maxims of Chanakva. Are 
wo then indeed to hstve no more such letters for the future ? 
Or is there, in truth, some occult meaning in the aphorism which 
we are unable to fathom? What a pity it is, that the Rajah did 
not add a commentary to his translation' to elucidate the dark 
passages. What a flood of light Hte might have thrown on 
matters which now puzzle us and may puzzle future genera¬ 
tions I Could not the new Rajah Harendra Krishna in a new 
edition, dedicated to Sir Richard Temple, supply the deficiency 
Let us proceed to another aphorism 

<l 84. A sovereign who employs an illiterate man, is subject 
to defamation, the loss of his wealth and eternal misery.” 

Here at least is*no difficulty. Let the Government beware 
employing or honoring illiterate men. m . f • 

The next is more^abstruse and has puzzled us a good deal. 

• tw 5 %5 *k fis a 

. £< 94. The water of a well, the shadow of a buya tree 

(Ficus Indica,) a black woman, a brick built horsey are warjn 
in winter,-and cool in summer.% * • * 

Why should a black woman be warm in winter, and cod 
summer ? Is it implied that a Hindu lover has a better chance 
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of marriage iu tho cold season than in the summer ? ' In that 
case should not the doctrine have been made more’general, 
and the words •* black woman” altered to w woman in India ?’* 


t)o not the Newspapers announce lrtoi'e marriages" amongst 
Europeans in December and January, when thre ynnr;*. ladies 
arrive most plentifully from Europe, than, in the hot months? 
or is there something occult here also,—some meaning hidden 
which it would not,be very agreeable to enquire into ? Consider¬ 
ing that many of tne aphorisms are unfit for quotation—such a 
thing is very possible. But we wait for the new edition for an 
elucidation of the mystery; 

Let us pass on to another aphorism-^ 


t a *°<L It 

“ 105. Ho who has sons, and grandsons, who is acquainted 
With science, and is at the same time vigorous, and able bodied, 
may he engaged as a cook.*’ 

Who is the c Governor-General’s cook ? Has he the neces¬ 


sary qualifications ? We trust his Lordship will look to it- 

Shall we quote more aphorisms ? We might run on for 
pages, but perhaps these are enough. 

No announcement has recently filled us with greater hopes 
for the future of this country, than the honor paid both by 
<ihe Government and the community to the “ profound scholar - 
ship” &c., of Rajah Kali Krishna'. When we read of a native 
meeting w Loner the memory of Baboo Ram Clmnder Mitter 
our hearts were filled with defight. At last, at last we thought, 
the natives are learning to appreciate real nobility* but the 
subsequent ovation to the memory of the Rajah, has put the 
apex to our hopes. Such men as the late Baboo Ram Chunder 
Mitter aud the late Rajah Kali Krishna, placed as models 
constantly before the rising generation, will do more for it, 
than e> hundred colleges and schools. 

A latge subscription has been raised for a statiie of Rajah 
Kali Krishna, to be placed in Bfcadon Square. Why should 
not another be got. up fon a statue of Baboo Ram Chunder 
Mitter to be placed in College Sqifare ? They were both re¬ 
presentative men,—types of a noble class! Well may Bengal 
be. pr<<ud of «uch sons and honor them! Should ther memory ! 
o( one be negated because he was comparatively poor, while 
that of the other is horjoned because he was rich ? Were they not 
both men after the heart of the Government* and as incapable of 
Lohsensical opposition as of flattery ? Let this hint which is not 
thrown oat hastily, be weighed by the leaders of Native society* 








